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LORD PALMERSTON AND THE REJUVE- 
NATION OF TURKEY, 1830—41° 


PART II, 1839-41? 


LTHOUGH Lord Palmerston had consistently favored a 
Ane of peace in the Levant during the period from 
1833 to 1839, he did not reprimand the British ambas- 

sador at Constantinople when at the end of that period the latter 
apparently was negligent in the execution of pacific instructions 
which might have prevented the outbreak of a second conflict 
between Sultan Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali Pasha. Indeed, af- 
ter the outbreak of the second Syrian war the British foreign 
secretary seemed very much unconcerned about the preservation 
of peace in the Levant. During the period between 1839 and 
1841 he energetically opposed a return to the status quo ante 
bellum, risked the development of a serious international crisis 
in Near Eastern affairs, and played a leading réle in the negotia- 
tion and execution of an arrangement by which Syria and Crete 
were restored to the direct rule of the Sultan and by which the 
authority of Mehemet Ali was confined to Egypt. The story of 
these developments is a familiar one; yet it is not generally 


*The material for this article was gathered while the author was serving as 
Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 


* For Part I, see Journal, I (December, 1929), 570-93. 
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known that at the same time when Palmerston was energetically 
attempting to exploit events in the East to bring about a settle- 
ment of the Turco-Egyptian question in the interest of the Sul- 
tan he was also actively elaborating and extending the program 
for the rejuvenation of Turkey which he had outlined in the 
period of peace between 1833 and 1839. 

On the eve of the second Syrian conflict the British foreign sec- 
retary confined his efforts in favor of Ottoman military and 
naval reform primarily to the support of the group of British 
naval officers under Captain Walker who were seeking employ- 
ment at Constantinople, but he did not lose sight of the need of 
reorganization in the sultan’s army. In December, 1838, he in- 
quired about the existence of a military academy at Constan- 
tinople, and expressed a wish to know whether, in the opinion of 
the British ambassador, Captain Du Plat could be employed to 
superintend such a school for the instruction of young officers if 
he was to return to the Near East.’ Ponsonby, in reply, men- 
tioned three military and naval academies which were located 
near Constantinople. In these schools, he had been told, there 
was “not much solid instruction” ; he doubted if the Porte would 
place an English officer at the head of one of them with such au- 
thority as would make it prudent for him to undertake the la- 
borious duties he would have to perform.‘ On another occasion, 
near the close of the year 1838, the British secretary of foreign 
affairs granted protection to a Hanoverian officer named Joch- 
mus who wished to seek employment in the Turkish service. In 
a dispatch which Jochmus was given at London, Ponsonby was 
requested to render any assistance within his power to attain the 
object which the Hanoverian had in view.’ While at Constan- 
tinople Jochmus obtained employment destined to extend inter- 
mittently over a period of years, and won the approval of the 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 226, December 18, 1838; Public Record Office 
MSS, F. O. 78/829A. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 29, February 12, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/354. 


*Palmerston to Ponsonby, “Separate,” November 380, 1838; ibid., F. O. 
78/329A. 
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British foreign office for his “zeal and intelligence” in the study 
of Turkish military problems.® 

Eager to encourage the reorganization of the Ottoman army 
after its defeat by the Egyptians at Nezib in June, 1839, and 
after the withdrawal of the Prussian officers from Turkey,’ 
Palmerston informed Ponsonby that he thought General Chrzan- 
owski should remain in the East subject to the same instructions 
and furnished with the same allowances as were given to him dur- 
ing previous years.* Also, after the battle of Nezib and the with- 
drawal of the Prussians the British foreign secretary instructed 
his ambassador at Constantinople to point out to the Porte how 
much it might profit by the military skill and acquirements of a 
few European officers. Palmerston believed at that time that 
the best move the Turkish government could make would be to 
give actual command of its troops to some few good officers, 
“either English or German[s],” and that if a small model corps 
was thus organized the Porte would soon find that the example 
set by the new organization would spread the spirit of improve- 
ment through the rest of the Turkish army. In order to avoid 
jealousy, such a corps could be composed of rayahs or Albanians 
raised by voluntary enlistment.° 

The Porte hesitated to follow Ponsonby’s advice literally, but 
it did consent to have Chrzanowski draw up plans for its defense 
in Asia Minor, and it accepted propositions outlined by Captain 
Walker for the improvement of naval training in Turkey.” Ap- 
proving these beginnings of reform, Palmerston in May, 1840, 
instructed Ponsonby to impress upon the Ottoman ministers 


* Jochmus to Backhouse, February 8, 8, March 28, June 2, July 10, 1839; F. O. 
to Jochmus, May 20, 1839, ibid.; F. O. 78/379. 

"Early in 1839 the Prussian military mission had been increased to include 
twenty-four officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. Cf. Ponsonby to Pal- 
merston, No. 22, February 6, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/354. Ponsonby to Palmerston, 
No. 79, March 26, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/355. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 146, “secret and confidential,” October 7, 
1839; ibid., F. O. 78/353. 

® Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 182, December 2, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/353. 

* Walker to Ponsonby, April 20, 1840; Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 86, April 
25, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/393. Ponsonby to Palmerston, Nos. 100 and 103, May 13, 
15, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/394. 
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that there was one thing which had hitherto impeded the British 
government from carrying fully into effect its anxious desire to 
assist the sultan. This was the general opinion, “exaggerated no 
doubt, but nevertheless too prevalent,” that the sultan had in 
1839 been entirely stripped of all means of self-defense and that 
the whole task of protecting him must fall upon his allies. Hence, 
in proportion as the sultan revealed that he had been successful 
in the reorganization of his means of defense, it would become 
less difficult for Great Britain to give effect to her “good wishes” 
in his behalf.** 

After the treaty of July 15, 1840, had been signed, and it be- 
came evident that the four powers—Great Britain, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia—would have to employ force against Mehe- 
met Ali to accomplish their common purpose in the restoration 
of Syria and Crete to the authority of the sultan, Palmerston 
directly initiated a number of practical moves to promote Otto- 
man military reform. While a British fleet and a small detach- 
ment of British troops were co-operating with the Turks along 
the Syrian coast, arms and ammunition were supplied to the sul- 
tan’s forces on liberal terms from Her Majesty’s stores at Malta, 
various officers seeking military adventure were encouraged to 
apply to the Porte for employment, and the Ottoman govern- 
nient was frankly informed that it “must find and furnish the 
means” to produce pressure by land upon the Egyptians.** Also, 
the British foreign secretary, without waiting for petitions from 
the Porte, dispatched special missions to the Levant to aid the 
Turks directly in the reform of their military system. 

One of the special detachments which Palmerston sent to Tur- 
key in 1840 was a group of medical officers headed by Dr. Davy. 
Davy and the five men under his direction were instructed to 
make immediate provision for the medical wants of the forces 
which were upholding the sultan’s cause against Mehemet Ali; 
they were to assist the Turkish government in placing the medi- 
cal department of its army on a proper footing; they were to 


1 Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 69, May 20, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/389. 


® Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 105, 129, 140, and 154, July 17, August 3, 22, 
81, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/890. Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 201, 254, 257, and 276, 
October 17, November 30, December 21, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/391. 
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work for the establishment of a school of medicine for native 
Turks at Constantinople; and they were to pay careful atten- 
tion to the nature of the plague, to determine whether it was 
contagious, and to give the Porte their opinions on quarantine.** 
Ponsonby was directed to support Davy’s mission and to point 
out to the Ottoman authorities the great advantages which they 
might derive from sending a few intelligent young Turks to 
England to be educated in medicine.** Davy and his men, like 
many others who preceded or followed them on special missions 
to Turkey, found Ottoman conservatism so formidable that they 
were unable to make much progress in the attainment of their 
aims. Davy studied conditions in the Turkish medical service, he 
drew up reports upon a college of medicine at Pera and upon 
various military hospitals in the neighborhood of the Turkish 
capital, and he submitted to the Ottoman government plans for 
the reorganization of the medical department of its army.’ 
However, the Porte, as frequently was its custom during the 
nineteenth century, delayed action upon all recommendations 
which were designed to bring about practical reforms. Having 
failed to achieve their main objective, Davy’s group of medical 
officers could claim, when they eventually withdrew from Turk- 
ish territory (September, 1841) that they had performed some 
immediate medical service for the subjects of the sultan and that 
they had obtained a promise for the dispatch of eight or ten 
Turkish youths to England for the completion of their medical 
education.*® 


* Palmerston to Davy, Nos. 1-4, October 27, 30, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/415. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 218 and 220, October 29, 31, 1840; ibid., F. O. 
78/391. 

** Davy to Palmerston, November 29, December 11, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/415. 
Davy to Palmerston, February 1, March 4, June 11, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/460. 
Davy to Ponsonby, January 30, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/430. 

* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 296, September 20, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/437. 
Davy to Palmerston, March 22, July 13, September 1, 18, 1841; Palmerston to 
Davy, Nos. 7, 10, and 11, April 28, June 4, July 15, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/460. In 
July, 1841, before he had abandoned all hope for the employment of Davy’s mission 
in Turkey Palmerston wrote in a formal note to the Turkish ambassador at Lon- 
don: “The undersigned has . . . . to request Chekib Effendi to state to his govern- 
ment that if Dr. Davy and his associates, who have been sent out from hence by 
Her Majesty’s Government at a considerable expense and with the most disinter- 
ested views, are not employed by the Sultan for the purposes for which they were 
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Another special mission which Palmerston sent to the Levant 
during the crisis of 1840 was composed of officers who were to 
superintend the provisioning of the Anglo-Turkish forces in 
Syria and, if practicable, to assist in the establishment of a per- 
manent commissariat for the Turkish army.** Apparently the 
prospects for the accomplishment of the second objective of 
this mission were far from bright. Ponsonby wrote on October 
14, 1840: 

I am afraid that it would not be agreeable to the Turks to put for- 
eigners forward in this line [the commissariat], and I do not believe it 
would be in the power of the British commissaries to render any service 


at Constantinople, because I believe they would have to support the blame 
of failure without having been the cause of it.’* 


As the British ambassador believed this mission was doomed to 
failure, he did not insist on the employment of its members by 
the Porte; and the commissariat of the Turkish army remained 
unreformed.*® 

A third detachment dispatched to Turkey by the British gow- 
ernment proved more successful; it was made up of officers and 
men of the Royal Artillery and Engineers under the command 
of Captain Williams.*® The detachment left England in Janu- 
ary, 1841, and though its employment by the Turks remained 
doubtful for a time, Williams was able to report in May, 1841, 
that he had received directions from the Turkish government to 
establish himself at Tophana “for the purpose of reforming and 
remodelling the whole materiel of the Artillery and Engineer- 


sent, that is to say, for the purpose of placing the Medical Department of the 
Turkish army upon a good and efficient footing, Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the refusal of the services of those officers as a slight offered by the Sultan 
to the British Government; and the Sultan must not expect that the British Gov- 
ernment can take the same interest which it has hitherto done in his welfare and 
prosperity, if he shall thus prove how little he is disposed to appreciate as he ought 
to do, the friendship and the support of Great Britain.” Cf. Palmerston to Che- 
kib, July 15, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/463. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 173, September 15, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/390. 
Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 263, December 11, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/391. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 237, October 14, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/397. 
* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 88, March 9, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/432. 
* Palmerston to Williams, January 11, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/461. 
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[ing] Departments” of the sultan’s army.” Williams’s mission 
may not be judged to have revolutionized the Ottoman ordinance 
service, but it at least succeeded in the establishment of an “ar- 
tillery laboratory” for the casting of guns, howitzers, and mor- 
tars at the Turkish artillery headquarters of Mehemet Ali Pasha 
of Tophana; and before reaction destroyed the hope of reform 
in Turkey, its commander frequently supplied both Turkish 
and British ministers with advice upon Ottoman military af- 
fairs.” 

Determined to leave no stones unturned for the improvement 
of the defenses of Turkey, Palmerston maintained in Syria, as 
long as he remained in office in 1841, a detachment of the British 
soldiers who had helped the Turks to clear the country of Egyp- 
tians. In instructions to the commander of these men the British 
foreign secretary directed that they should assist in the organi- 
zation of Turkish troops as well as superintend the repair of 
fortifications along the Syrian coast.” 

Foreseeing that Palmerston’s numerous attempts to thrust 
military advisers upon the Turks might occasion a reaction 
against all innovations proposed from abroad, Ponsonby, early 
in 1841, warned his superior to send no more missions to Turkey 
without the Porte’s consent. He wrote: 

It appears to me that things can be done, little by little, and will not be 
done by other means. The wedge has already entered, thanks to circum- 
stances, and it may be driven home by well regulated strokes. We have 
Jochmus virtually at the head of the army with the honest consent of the 
Turks. Walker is at the head of the fleet. These are great advantages, 


which must work well, if not disturbed by precipitation and the display 
of our influence. 


** Williams to Palmerston, May 14, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/461. 

* Williams to Ponsonby, June 7, 1841; Ponsonby tu Palmerston, June 8, 1841; 
ibid., F. O. 78/434. Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 272, “Confidential” August 28, 
1841, with several inclosed copies of letters from Williams; Williams to Ponsonby, 
September 28, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/487. Bankhead to Aberdeen, No. 24, October 
29, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/438. Williams to Canning, February 24, 1842; Williams 
to Aberdeen, July 22, 1842; ibid., F. O. 78/505. 

= Palmerston to Bridgeman, No. 1, March 4, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/453. Rose to 
Palmerston, No. 26, April 21, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/455. In response to a request 
from the Porte, Lord Aberdeen, early in his second term at the foreign office, 
withdrew the British detachment from Syria. Cf. Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 
276, September 2, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/437. Aberdeen to Canning, No. 5, Novem- 
ber 2, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/439. 
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The British ambassador to Turkey also wrote that he would re- 
joice to know that Palmerston thought proper to concert with 
the Ottoman government respecting the employment of British 
officers before they were sent to Constantinople, for such a pol- 
icy would prevent much difficulty and avoid many failures.” 

Palmerston did not object to this advice of the queen’s ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. In fact, he stated in reply that if, as he 
hoped, the Turks decided to employ Jochmus to organize their 
army, they perhaps should engage German officers instead of 
British to act under him. Germans could probably be obtained 
cheaper, their employment would excite less attention in Europe, 
and it would cause less jealousy on the part of other powers. 
There were obvious reasons why the Porte should employ British 
officers to organize the Turkish fleet, but those reasons did not 
apply to the Turkish army.** On another occasion in 1841 
Palmerston suggested that Great Britain should confine her 
efforts for military reform in Turkey to the support of a plan 
drawn up by Colonel Rose, commander of the British detach- 
ment in Syria. By this plan it was proposed that a commission 
of officers under Jochmus should outline a program of military 
reorganization which the Turks themselves could carry into 
effect. Palmerston admitted, 

There is indeed so much to be done in order to put the various depart- 
ments of the Turkish army on a good footing that the magnitude of the 
task might at first inspire despair ; but by patience and perseverance, and 
by being contented with effecting a little at a time much may at length be 
accomplished. 


One of the first things to be done was to create an establishment 
for the instruction of officers, and Palmerston agreed with Rose 
that elementary studies-—reading, writing, arithmetic, and “a 
little geometry”—in addition to military drill, would constitute 
an ample curriculum for such an establishment. What was es- 
sentially wanted in the Ottoman army, it was emphasized, was 
immediate reward of merit by promotion or distinction, and the 
punishment of demerit by removal or the withholding of advance- 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 70, February 21, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/431. 
* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 27, February 10, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/427. 
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ment. Palmerston was ready to allow any of the British officers 
in Syria, or others who might desire to go to Turkey and whose 
services the Porte might be willing to accept, to assist Jochmus 
in his endeavors to improve the Turkish service ; but the English 
minister declared he was quite aware that any ostentatious dis- 
play of British influence in this matter, or any attempts to in- 
troduce too many British officers into the sultan’s employ, would 
only defeat the purpose he had in view.*® Finally in August, 
1841, on the eve of the resignation of Melbourne’s cabinet, Palm- 
erston approved a step which Ponsonby had taken in July of the 
same year favoring the Porte’s employment of no foreign mili- 
tary advisers except Jochmus.” 

Thus, at the close of Palmerston’s term at the foreign office in 
1841 the idea that foreign missions could bring about military 
and naval reform in Turkey was being discredited generally ; 
nevertheless, Great Britain, influenced by the course which the 
foreign secretary had taken, continued to regard the strength- 
ening of T'urkey’s means of defense as of paramount importance. 
One of the last acts of Ponsonby before he left Constantinople 
in 1841 was to induce the Porte to purchase iron steamers to 
strengthen its fleet, and Aberdeen in his general instructions to 
Ponsonby’s successor, Stratford Canning, declared: 

In a country without a regular police, and in which the civil power pos- 
sesses little force, order must be preserved, and security afforded, by the 
presence of the military. .... An improved organization, therefore, 
of the army, by which discipline and regularity may be established, seems 
to be an object of the first necessity. It is understood that this reforma- 
tion is now in progress [in the Ottoman Empire]... . . You will en- 
deavour to promote the success of these salutary measures, and to obviate 


the effects of an interested or prejudiced opposition which may be raised 
against them.”* 


During the crisis which followed the outbreak of the second 
Syrian war between Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali, Palmerston’s 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 52, March 23, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/427. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 190, August 3, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/429. Pon- 
sonby to Palmerston, Nos, 222 and 258, July 2, 31, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/436. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 94, April 21, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/428. Ponson- 
by to Aberdeen, “Separate and confidential,” October 8, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/487. 
Aberdeen to Canning, No. 2, October 30, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/439. 
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interest in the strengthening of the Ottoman empire led him to 
champion fundamental reforms in the Turkish administrative 
system as well as in the reorganization of the sultan’s army and 
navy. On August 25, 1839, he maintained in a private letter to 
Lord Beauvale, the British ambassador to Austria, that if the 
friends of Turkey could only induce the Porte to adopt, in addi- 
tion to reforms for its armed forces, a rational system of adminis- 
tration and finance; to pay the pashas, preventing the purchase 
and sale of all employments and making the revenue come into 
the public treasury ; to establish laws giving security for life and 
prosperity ; and to prevent men being arbitrarily despoiled of all 
their goods or put to death, they would “in a very few years get 
Turkey into a condition of progressive improvement and there 
would be an end of all the nonsense which people talked about 
Turkey being in decay and falling to pieces”—nonsense which 
sprang “from mistaking a metaphor for an argument, and from 
fancying that because you compare a community to a man’s body 
and to an old tree and building that therefore all the attributes 
and moralities of the one are ipso facto transferred to the other.” 
According to Palmerston’s opinion, 

People forget that a community never can grow old and die of decay, 
because all its parts are constantly renovated, and it is as youthful and 
lively at the end of a century as it was at the beginning. A community is 
not like a man or a tree or a building whose parts are not renovated but 
remain the same, and are worn out and decay by age and use. All that is 
requisite to keep an Empire vigorous for an indefinite period of time is 
that its institutions and laws should adapt themselves to the changes 
which take place in the habits of the people and in the relative position 
of the community as compared with other countries.*° 


Ponsonby likewise must have been optimistic about the possi- 
bilities of administrative reform in Turkey at the opening of 
the Turco-Egyptian crisis of 1839-41. In October, 1837, he 
stated he was persuaded that one of the greatest reasons why 
abuses were suffered to exist in the Ottoman political system was 
to be found in the lack of means to make them known not only to 


* Palmerston to Beauvale, [Private,] August 25, 1839, Haus-, Hof- und Staats- 
archiv, Vienna, England (Varia), 1833-39, F. 29. On September 1, 1839, Palm- 
erston expressed similar sentiments in a letter to Bulwer. Cf. Bulwer, Life of 
Viscount Palmerston, II (London, 1871), pp. 298-99. 
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the sultan but even to the local pashas. According to the ambas- 
sador’s opinion, every pasha was a miniature of the sultan sur- 
rounded by men whose interest it was to conceal the truth from 
their superiors. The European consuls, Ponsonby believed, had 
it much in their power to diminish this evil, for they could always 
have access to the pashas and might report the abuses which 
otherwise would never come to the attention of the heads of the 
Turkish administrative system.*® Three months later, in a dis- 
patch recommending the establishment of a British consulate at 
Brussa, the English minister to Turkey declared: 

I will not hesitate to say that with a view to a solid and penetrating 
effectual interest in this country the consular establishment might be 
made our best engine. ... . Each Pasha is for the time an independ- 
ent sovereign, so far as the good or ill of his government is acting upon 
the everyday existence of the people under his command. A prudent and 
honest consul, who knows how to talk to men will have a chance at least 
of having great influence on a Pasha, because a well informed consul 


could shew any Pasha that more money would go into his own purse by 
moderately good government than by obviously very bad.** 


Palmerston, who had consistently been following a policy for 
the extension of the British consular system in the Levant, un- 
doubtedly approved the suggestion that European consuls 
should expose abuses in the Ottoman administration; but in 
1839 he was interested in a much more direct and fundamental 
plan than that for Turkish administrative reform. For several 
months both before and after the outbreak of the second Turco- 
Egyptian conflict Reshid Pasha the well-known reform min- 
ister of the Porte was in London on a special mission. The con- 
versations which he held with Palmerston while the Turkish 
mission sojourned in the English capital are not recorded in the 
archives of the British foreign office; yet it may be ventured, 
almost with certainty, that the two ministers discussed in detail 
the program of the famous hatti scherif of Gulhané which was to 
be promulgated at Constantinople, largely through Reshid’s in- 
fluence, soon after his return from England to his native country. 


ws Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 248, October 13, 1887; Public Record Office 
MSS, F. O. 78/306. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, [Private,] January 16, 1838; ibid., F. O. 78/329B. 
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On August 12, 1839, just before the Turkish representative left 
London, he presented to Palmerston an elaborate memorandum 
covering virtually every phase of the question of reform in Tur- 
key." Less than two weeks later the British foreign secretary 
outlined in his private correspondence with Beauvale every fun- 
damental idea of Turkish reform which Reshid was about to 
incorporate in his famous tanzimat.** Furthermore, when Resh- 
id arrived at Constantinople he informed Ponsonby about the 
Ottoman program for reform. According to one of Ponsonby’s 
reports, Reshid stated that he favored the adoption of measures 
giving security to life and property in his country and that he 
wished to consult with the British ambassador on the execution 
of such a program.** 

In response to Reshid’s advances Ponsonby recommended 
that “caution should be united with energy” in the pursuit of 
the Porte’s “inestimable ends.”** Truly, on the eve of the pro- 
mulgation of the tanzimat he thought “it prudent not to enquire 
much into the matter” lest he should “incur responsibility.”*° 
However, promptly after the sultan had proclaimed the hatti 
scherif at Gulhané, the British ambassador wrote unreservedly : 

What has been done is excellent in conception and execution. It is in 
perfect unison with the religion and interests and feelings of the people, 
and at the same time provides security for the great interests of every 
class of subjects, whilst it infringes no right or privilege of any. It is a 
victorious answer to those who say that this empire cannot be saved by 
its ancient government, and that the spurious regeneration to be worked 
out by the Pasha of Egypt is its only preservative. The enemies of Tur- 
key and the friends of Mehemed Ali are said to feel the weight of the 
blow that has fallen upon them: it will be their business to thwart the 
Ottoman government in carrying into effect the wise principles that have 
been now solemnly recognized by the Sultan.** 


* Memorandum of Reshid, “Confidential,” August 12, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/383. 
The memorandum is printed below, pp. 251-57. 

* Cf. Palmerston to Beauvale, [Private,] August 25, 1839; as cited above in 
footnote 29. 

* Ponsonby to Palmerston, “Separate and secret,” September 30, 1839; Public 
Record Office MSS, F. O. 78/359. 

* Ponsonby to Palmerston, October 22, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/359. 

“ Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 301, November 5, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/360. 
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Palmerston likewise approved of the tanzimat in no uncertain 
terms when he learned that it had been proclaimed. On December 
2, 1839, he informed Ponsonby that the cabinet had received the 
document “with much satisfaction,” and directed that the cor- 
dial congratulations of the British government be conveyed to 
the Porte on the adoption of a measure which was “fraught with 
incalculable advantage to the Ottoman Empire” and which re- 
dounded highly to the honor of the statesmen by whom it had 
been framed. At the same time he instructed the British repre- 
sentative at Constantinople to assure the Turkish ministers that 
Great Britain would afford to them “all such support and coun- 
tenance” as a foreign government could properly give “towards 
the carrying out of the excellent principles” which were set forth 
in the hatti scherif. Her Majesty’s government “most sincerely” 
wished Reshid Pasha all the success which he so well deserved “in 
his praiseworthy endeavours to improve the institutions, and 
thus to promote the happiness, the prosperity, the power and 
the independence of his country.”** Palmerston must not have 
forgotten soon the promises which he made thus in the name of 
Great Britain for, before he withdrew from office in 1841, he 
repeatedly encouraged the Porte not to falter in the execution of 
the tanzimat. 

Immediately after the tanzimat was proclaimed, prospects for 
its execution appeared very promising. On the last day of 1839 
Ponsonby quoted Reshid as saying that a measure had been car- 
ried in the Turkish council which would prove to the world that 
the hatti scherif of Gulhané was a reality. By this measure it 
was provided that after March 1, 1840, all “governors of prov- 
inces, cities, and burghs” should be paid fixed salaries. Also, pro- 
motions were to be by merit only, governors were to exact nothing 
except the established imposts of the Porte, and tax farming was 
to be “forever abolished.” 

When Palmerston received this promising report, he promptly 
replied, “with great satisfaction,” instructing Ponsonby “to 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 181, December 2, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/353. 


** Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 346, December 31, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/360. 
Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 15, January 16, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/392. 
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congratulate Reshid Pasha in the name of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment” upon the perseverance he had shown “‘in his systematic 
endeavours to reorganize his country, and to improve its institu- 
tions, and upon the success with which those endeavours” had al- 
ready been attended. Furthermore, the English foreign minister 
suggested that the ambassador might “make known to the Sul- 
tan the high sense entertained by the British Government of the 
wise and enlightened measures” with which he had “so auspi- 
ciously commenced his reign.”*® In a dispatch accompanying 
this reply Palmerston directed Ponsonby to inform Reshid that 
the British government was delighted to find he was working “in 
so wise and judicious a manner; and that instead of endeavour- 
ing to set up prematurely new institutions, which would be re- 
pugnant to the habits and prejudices of the Turkish nation” he 
was “progressively improving and developing the old institu- 
tions of his country, and in truth bringing them back to their 
ancient purity and vigour.” Reshid, according to Palmerston’s 
opinion, seemed “to understand the force of the well known max- 
im” that those “who wish to improve things should preserve 
ancient names, and by that means avoid rousing needless jealous- 
ies, and exciting unnecessary distrust.”*° 

Several months later, after Ponsonby had noted that “strong 
symptoms of popular distaste for the Franks” were appearing 
at Constantinople, Palmerston was aroused lest reactionary ele- 
ments might succeed in intrigues for the removal of Reshid from 
the Turkish foreign office.** In order to defeat such intrigues, 
the British secretary of foreign affairs instructed Ponsonby to 
co-operate with the Austrian internuncio in support of Reshid 
and to express to the sultan in the strongest manner the convic- 
tion of Her Majesty’s government that all its efforts to aid him 
in his contest with the Pasha of Egypt would be marred if Reshid 
was to be removed from his post or was to be deprived in any way 
of the power “to second” the exertions of Great Britain in behalf 
of Turkey.** Likewise Palmerston directed the ambassador to 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 17, February 4, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/389. 

“ Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 18, February 4, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/389. 


“ Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 156, August 1, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/395. 
“ Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 228, November 9, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/391. 
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co-operate with the Austrian representative in a move to pro- 
cure the removal from Turkish government offices of all French 
employees, who were supposed to be friendly to Mehemet Ali and 
hostile to Reshid, and to obtain the substitution of Italian for 
French as the language of the official Ottoman Moniteur.* 

In 1841, after British arms had played a major réle in the 
restoration of the sultan’s authority in Syria, Palmerston again 
directed that the attention of the Turkish government should be 
called to the question of administrative reform. The British cab- 
inet, he wrote to Ponsonby in March, 1841, hoped to see the re- 
cent success of the Turks against Mehemet Ali followed by a 
rapid increase in the prosperity of the sultan’s domains and by 
a diffusion of contentment and happiness among all classes of 
the sultan’s subjects in every part of his extensive empire. The 
sultan had already adopted a measure which would live forever 
in the grateful recollection of his subjects. That measure—the 
hatti scherif of Gulhané—“was an act of the greatest wisdom, as 
well as of the most enlightened justice and benevolence.” Noth- 
ing remained for the sultan to do except to cause the hatti scherif 
to be strictly and faithfully executed in every part of his do- 
mains, and to follow it up by such other practical measures of 
reform as might be necessary to carry out the principles upon 
which it was founded. All the sultan’s subjects, “be their rank 
and station high or low, be they rich or poor, be they born in one 
part of his domains or in another, and from whatever race de- 
scended, be they Mahometan or Christian or Jew or of any other 
religion,” should enjoy equal rights and privileges and should 
live equally secure and free from oppression either in their per- 
sons or in their property. In other words, all should be protected 
equally from fraud, injustice, and violence by the paternal au- 
thority of the sultan. Palmerston believed the sultan would see 
that no state was secure—even when it was supported by large 
and powerful armies—unless it had the good will and attach- 
ment of its people, and that this could be obtained in no other way 
than through the exercise of justice and kindness. The English 
minister of foreign affairs further explained that a good army 

“ Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 231, Nobember 9, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/391. 
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and an efficient fleet were needed for protection in a nation; but 
good armies and fleets could not be maintained without a good 
revenue, and to secure a good revenue without imposing too 
heavy a burden on the people it was necessary to have a good 
financial administration. The sultan would no doubt feel the 
necessity of attending to these things, and by so doing would 
again raise the Turkish empire to a high pitch of power and 
glory among the first-rate states of the world.“ 

In a dispatch dated April 1, 1841, the British foreign secre- 
tary repeated his instructions to Ponsonby about the support of 
Reshid against reactionary intrigues at Constantinople. The 
removal of Reshid at that time, Palmerston thought, would be 
an event very much to be regretted. The reis effendi was “under- 
stood” to have been the principal author of the hatti scherif of 
Gulhané and seemed to be the person most likely to have the will 
and means for its faithful execution throughout the Ottoman 
empire—a task which the British government well knew was one 
of more difficulty and would require more time than many people 
might be disposed to think.** Again, on April 21, Ponsonby was 
instructed earnestly to exhort the Turkish government to cause 
the new laws for the improvement of various branches in the 
Turkish administration to be rigidly and impartially executed 
in every province of the empire.** Also, in May he was directed 
to warn the Porte in the strongest manner that in order to keep 
the sultan’s provinces together the Turkish government must 
render all its subject races and religious groups contented, and 
that this could not be done unless all obtained protection for their 
persons and property against every vexation and oppression on 
the part of the government authorities or any portion of the 
Ottoman population.*’ Finally, in June, 1841, after reports had 
reached London revealing that the Turkish pashas had not ab- 
stained from their former exactions and that the subjects of the 
Porte were no better off than they had been before the promulga- 
tion of the tanzimat, Palmerston instructed Ponsonby to urge 


“ Palmerston to Ponsonby, “Separate and secret,” March 24, 1841; ibid., F. O. 
78/427. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 64, April 1, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/427. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 92, April 21, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/428. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 116, May 11, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/428. 
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again upon the Turkish ministers the necessity of reform. If the 
abuses of the sultan’s administration were allowed to continue, 
the English foreign secretary declared, Turkey would lose the 
sympathies of Europe, and this must end in the destruction of 
the Ottoman empire.** All these appeals in support of Reshid 
and favoring the faithful execution of his administrative reforms 
seemed to produce little or no effect at Constantinople, but in 
July, 1841, Palmerston at least had the satisfaction of learning 
that Mustapha Pasha of Nissa, one of the most unenlightened 
and tyrannical governors in the sultan’s employ, had heen dis- 
missed in deference to British opinion.“ 

In addition to measures for the improvement of the general 
military and administrative efficiency of Turkey, Palmerston, 
during the crisis of 1839-41, championed special concessions of 
reform to limited areas and to particular racial groups within 
the sultan’s domains. Holding that the honor of the British 
crown as well as the interests of the sultan were at stake, late in 
1840 he urged the recall of Izzet Pasha whom the Porte had se- 
lected for a post in Syria.®° The Turkish government promptly 
recalled Izzet, and then Palmerston explained that as the Syr- 
ians had been urged by British authorities to take up arms for 
the sultan against Mehemet Ali it was “peculiarly incumbent” 
on the British cabinet to favor such arrangements for the gov- 
ernment of Syria as might secure its people from oppression and 
render them contented and prosperous. Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment was not sufficiently conversant with the internal affairs of 
Turkey to be able to say what specific measures should be 
adopted. It had been suggested that the important seaports of 
the Lebanon district—Beyrout and Latakia—should be added 
to the territory of the Druses, but there might be doubts whether 
such an arrangement would be politic or whether it would not be 
better for the sultan to retain those seaport towns more directly 
under his own control.” 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 131, June 2, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/428. 

“ Palmerston to Chekib, July 15, 20, 1841; Chekib to Palmerston, July 15, 
1841; ibid., F. O. 78/463. 

” Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 227, November 9, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/391. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 266, December 12, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/391. 
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In the summer of 1841 reports of unrest in Syria revealed 
clearly that the local Turkish administration, which the Porte 
had organized in its customary manner in that country after the 
expulsion of the Egyptians, had failed to win the approval of 
the Syrians. At Damascus Nezib Pasha was said to have ordered 
that no Christian should be permitted to enter the city on horse- 
back or to wear within its limits clothing of a light or gay color. 
Ponsonby believed that even the reis effendi was partly respon- 
sible for this state of affairs, and in a private letter which he 
wrote to Palmerston after Reshid had resigned from office at 
Constantinople he declared: “I am furious against Reshid Pasha 
who seems on all occasions to have selected the greatest scoun- 
drels in the Empire for employment in the offices of trust and 
power. He is a fool.” 

Aroused by such reports as these, Palmerston repeatedly 
urged through Ponsonby and through the Turkish ambassador 
in London that the Porte should remove Nezib from his position 
as pasha at Damascus, and satisfy the demands of the Maronites 
for reform in taxation, while in general it should take “effectual 
measures” to protect the Christians of Syria against the “tyran- 
nical proceedings” of their Moslem rulers.** Furthermore, he 
frankly informed Chekib Pasha on one occasion that the British 
cabinet could not doubt but the enlightened sense of justice 
which directed the councils of the sultan would lead him “with- 
out a moment’s delay to take the necessary measures for prevent- 
ing the Muftis in Syria from acting upon the obsolete and 
antiquated doctrine” laid down by one of their number who re- 
fused to admit the evidence of Christians against Moslems in his 
court.* 


® Ponsonby to Palmerston, [Private,] May 23, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/434. 


® Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 139 and 145, June 8, 11, 1841; ibid., F. O. 
78/428. Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 175 and 181, July 15, 20, 1841; ibid., F. O. 
78/429. Palmerston to Chekib, June 15, July 2, 20, August, 9, 1841; ibid., F. O. 
78/463. Early in June, 1841, Ponsonby and the Austrian and Russian representa- 
tives at Constantinople agreed to a plan collectively to urge the Porte to reform 
its administration in Syria. Cf. Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 191, June 8, 1841; 
ibid., F. O. 78/434. 

“ Palmerston to Chekib, August 9, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/463. Palmerston en- 
couraged the Porte to grant justice and good government to the Christians of 
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While posing as a friend of the Christian population of Syria, 
the British government endeavored to avoid offending the 
Druses. Ponsonby suggested in March, 1840, that it might be 
“useful and easy” to obtain from the Porte the acknowledg- 
ment of certain rights which the Druses enjoyed de facto if not 
de jure.** Palmerston soon replied, instructing the ambassador 
to urge the Porte “at the proper time” to give to the Druses 
such privileges and exemptions as might satisfy their “reason- 
able desires.”” And in 1841, on the eve of his retirement from 
public office, he refused to appoint Richard Wood consul general 
of Syria because Wood was a Roman Catholic and would be re- 
garded by the Druses as a partisan favoring their enemies the 
Maronites. The Maronites, Palmerston thought, would always, 
through their priests, “lean upon France rather than upon Eng- 
land.” But there might be established among the Druses “an 
influence useful to England and serviceable to the Porte.”®* 
Mo-eover, Palmerston gave a friendly reply to advances which 
the Druse chiefs had made through the English Colonel Rose 
for some connection with Great Britain. The foreign secretary 
stated in that reply that the British government’s object and in- 
tention would be to exert its “good offices” and its “just influ- 
ence” to prevent differences between the Druses and the sultan 
which might loosen the bonds that “ought to exist between a sov- 
ereign and his subjects.” He stated, also, that the British gov- 
ernment, with due appreciation of the many fine qualities of the 
Druse nation, approved their wish to establish some good system 
of education for their children.” Finally, late in July, 1841, 
Palmerston announced that an English clergyman would be 
sent to the Druse country to seek employment as a teacher, and 





Syria, but he opposed the adoption of a stipulation for their protection in the 
Straits Convention of 1841. Cf. F. S. Rodkey, “The Turco-Egyptian Question,” 
in The Relations of England, France, and Russia, 1832-1841 (Urbana, Illinois, 
1924), p. 221. 

% Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 47, “Secret,” March 3, 1840; Public Record 
Office MSS, F. O. 78/392. 

% Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 61, April 21, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/889. Memo- 
randum by Palmerston, “Confidential,” August 16, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/429. 


* Palmerston to Rose, No. 8, July 15, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/454. 
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he suggested that others might be selected to follow this pioneer 
if the Druses chose to employ them.” 

A second limited area within the Ottoman empire for which 
Palmerston championed special concessions of reform during the 
crisis of 1839-41 was the island of Crete. Then in fact, as in 
1834, a favorite plan of his was to obtain for the Candiotes priv- 
ileges and institutions of self-government similar to those which 
had been conferred upon the inhabitants of Samos.*° During the 
first part of the crisis he did not strongly urge the adoption of 
this plan, for he knew that Ponsonby, as well as Reshid, regarded 
it as impracticable.” But in April, 1841, after the direct author- 
ity of the sultan under the treaty of July, 1840, had replaced the 
rule of Mehemet Ali in Crete, and reports indicated that an in- 
surrection had broken out among the natives of the island, the 
British ambassador advised the Porte to remove the pasha of 
Candia, who was evidently not trustworthy; to cause the hatti 
scherif of Gulhané to be immediately proclaimed in Crete ; “and 
then to grant the inhabitants some form of local government 
similar in principle to that established in Samos, in which .. . . 
Greeks and Turks should be equally eligible as members of the 
local councils.” About the same time Ongley, the British con- 
sul in Crete, exerted his influence to persuade the Cretans to re- 
main loyal to their sovereign, trusting that the Porte, upon the 
recommendation of its allies, would take measures to safeguard 
the people of the island against the oppression of Turkish offi- 
cials.*? 

During the brief period of this insurrection among the Can- 
diotes, Palmerston became so much concerned about the Cretan 
question that he made it the subject of repeated dispatches to 
both Ponsonby and Ongley.® In July, 1841, after Ponsonby 

5 Palmerston to Rose, No. 11, July 26, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/454. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 152, October 21, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/353. 

* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 323, November 30, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/360. 
Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 151, August 31, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/390. 

® Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 80, April 16, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/427. Pal- 
merston to Ponsonby, No. 88, April 19, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/428. 

* Palmerston to Ongley, April 17, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/450. 


® Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 134, and 162, June 4, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/428. 
Palmerston to Ongley, Nos. 2 and 3, May 18, June 25, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/450. 
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had offered excuses for not obeying some of his instructions in 
regard to Crete, Palmerston restated his position on the question 
in emphatic terms. The events which had occurred in Crete since 
he had forwarded instructions, he wrote to the ambassador, did 
not lead him to retract his advice for the sultan. Instead, those 
developments led him to think that the advice was more expe- 
dient and necessary than it had been when it was first suggested. 
He admitted that Ponsonby and the Porte must be in a better 
position than he could be in to chalk out the details of the ar- 
rangement which should be made for Crete. He even conceded 
that institutions like those in Samos might not be entirely suit- 
able for the larger island. What he considered as absolutely 
necessary in order to induce the Candiotes to be obedient to their 
sovereign was that the Sultan should guarantee to them full se- 
curity for their persons and property. This could be done not by 
taking privileges from the Turkish population in Crete, which 
the British foreign office had never recommended, but by the ef- 
fectual abolition of political distinction between the Turks and 
the Greeks and by admitting Greeks as well as Turks—in fair 
proportion according to their wealth and numbers—to the local 
councils which were to be established on the island for the man- 
agement of local affairs. Palmerston believed that if the Porte 
managed by an arrangement to take away all excuse for diso- 
bedience on the part of its discontented subjects it might expect 
to see Crete pacified, but that if it imagined force alone would at- 
tain that object it would be disappointed.“ 

Late in August, 1841, after the termination of the Cretan 
revolt had been announced, Palmerston rejoiced to learn that the 
Ottoman government was disposed to give to the Candiotes “pro- 
tection and security” for the future. On the same occasion he 
directed that the Porte should be urged to establish equality of 
taxation between the Moslems and the Christians of Crete, and he 
declared that such a measure was “indispensably necessary, not 
only in Candia, but in every other part of the Ottoman Empire” ; 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 185, July 23, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/429. Pon- 
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without it the Porte could “never expect to see permanent tran- 
quillity established in the Sultan’s dominions.” 

The Jews of Palestine constituted another element in the Otto- 
man empire whose special interests in reform were championed 
by the British foreign secretary between 1839 and 1841. At the 
opening of the period arrangements were being made to send an 
Englishman named Young as vice-consul to Jerusalem, and it 
was stated in his instructions that one of his duties would be to 
afford protection to the Hebrews of the Holy Land. Also, he was 
_ instructed to report to Palmerston at an early date on the state 
of the Jewish population within the territory of his consular jur- 
isdiction.** Consequently in May, 1839, Young forwarded to the 
foreign office a report indicating that the Hebrews of Palestine 
numbered about 9,690; that they were very poor and were de- 
pendent to an extent upon contributions from Europe; and that 
they were oppressed as an inferior race.*’ Before the close of the 
year 1839 the English vice-consul at Jerusalem was assured of 
the support of his government, although Campbell, the British 
consul general in Egypt, had complained that Young was 
“‘oranting protection in an indiscriminate and inconsiderate 
manner to all Jews.’”** Furthermore, in May, 1840, Palmerston 
protested vigorously to the Porte and to Mehemet Ali against 
the persecution of Jews at Damascus and on the island of Rhodes, 
and he granted the special protection of the British government 
to a Jewish delegation which Hebrews in London dispatched to 
the East to investigate the circumstances that had led to the 
persecution of their fellow-Israelites.*° Finally, in an important 

** Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 222, August 26, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/429. 

* Bidwell to Young, No. 2, January 31, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/368. 

* Young to Palmerston, No. 13, May 25, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/368. 

* Young to Palmerston, No. 25, August 13, 1839; Backhouse to Young, No. 8, 
November 23, 1839; ibid., F. O. 78/368. 

” Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 62, 80, and “Separate,” May 5, 30, June 27, 
1840; ibid., F. O. 78/389. Palmerston to Wilkinson, May 23, August 29, 1840; 
ibid., F. O. 78/418. Palmerston to Consuls in Levant, June 27, 1840; ibid., F. O. 
78/416. The archbishop of Canterbury and the commission of the general assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland urged the British government on this occasion to 
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dispatch of August 11, 1840, the British foreign minister drew 
up for the Porte’s consideration a plan to settle Jews in Palestine 
which foreshadowed very directly the Zionist movement of later 
times. 

In the important dispatch of August 11, Palmerston declared 
to Ponsonby: 


There exists at present among the Jews dispersed over Europe, a 
strong notion that the time is approaching when their nation is to return 
to Palestine... . . Consequently their wish to go thither has become 
more keen, and their thoughts have been bent more intently than before 
upon the means of realizing that wish. It is well known that the Jews of 
Europe possess great wealth; and it is manifest that any country in 
which a considerable number of them might choose to settle, would derive 
great benefit from the riches which they would bring into it. 

. it would be of manifest importance to the Sultan to encourage 
the Jews to return to, and to settle in Palestine, because the wealth which 
they would bring with them would increase the resources of the Sultan’s 
dominions ; and the Jewish people, if returning under the sanction and 
protection and at the invitation of the Sultan, would be a check upon any 
future evil designs of Mehemet Ali or his successor. . . . . 

It is obvious that full and complete security for persons and property 
is the necessary foundation upon which any such invitation could rest; 
and it is also manifest that no such security could exist unless all arbi- 
trary proceedings and all acts of capricious authority can be prevented, 
and unless some impartial Courts of Justice can be constituted, before 
which Jews, and Mahometans might be equally sure of obtaining a just 
sentence. 

But even if the encouragement held out by the Sultan to the Jews were 
not practically to lead to the settlement of any great number of them 
within the limits of the Ottoman Empire, still the promulgation of some 
laws in their favour would spread a friendly disposition toward the Sul- 
tan among the Jews in Europe; and the Turkish Government must at 
once see how advantageous it would be to the Sultan’s cause thus to cre- 
ate useful friends in many countries by one single edict.”° 


Palmerston followed up this important dispatch to Ponsonby 
with another, suggesting that Jews should be permitted to trans- 
mit through British consular authorities and the British embassy 
at Constantinople any complaints which they might wish to make 
to the Porte against Turkish local officials in Palestine." Indeed 


® Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 134, August 11, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/390. 
™ Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 248, November 24, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/391. 
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the British foreign secretary proposed such extensive conces- 
sions to the Hebrews of the Holy Land that the Porte refused to 
grant them, and Ponsonby upheld the Porte in its refusal. The 
Ottoman ministers and the British representative at Constan- 
tinople agreed that the sultan should not grant more than the 
right of all his subjects to secure redress through direct appeal 
to the Porte.” 

Regardless of the opposition of Ponsonby and the Turks, 
Palmerston continued for a time to advocate special reforms for 
the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. He explained early in 1841 
that if the Porte persisted in its refusal to adopt his suggestions 
Ponsonby might propose a limited concession of the right of the 
Hebrews to transmit complaints through British officials for a 
period of twenty years."* To this Ponsonby replied in March, 
1841, stating he was unable to see what additional security could 
be given to the Jews, or what other inducements the sultan could 
offer to them for settlement in Palestine than security for per- 
sons and property and the enjoyment of equal rights with every 
other class of inhabitants in the Ottoman empire. It might, in 
fact, be inconvenient to the Porte, and not advantageous to the 
Jews, to give them special immunities. Such immunities would 
probably be abused, and would certainly excite demands that 
could not be granted to others."* After Palmerston received this 
reply, he made no further moves to obtain special concessions for 
the Hebrews of the Holy Land, but he did not modify his instruc- 
tions to the vice-consul at Jerusalem ; and just before he resigned 
from the British foreign office in 1841 he announced that a bish- 
op of the Church of England would be sent to the ancient capital 
of Judea to look after British ecclesiastical interests there.” 

While Palmerston favored the granting of special guarantees 
of justice and of good government to the inhabitants of Syria, 
Crete, and Palestine in 1839-41, he continuously emphasized 


® Ponsonby to Palmerston, Nos. 19 and 29, January 21, February 1, 1841; 
ibid., F. O. 78/430. 

™ Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 33, February 17, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/427. 

™ Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 113, March 27, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/482. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 187, 210, and 227, “Confidential,” July 26, 
August 16, 27, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/429. 
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that the power of the sultan should not be compromised in any 
part of his extensive empire. Care should be taken, he wrote to 
Ponsonby in December, 1840, to make such arrangements as 
would protect the people of Egypt from a continuance of the 
tyrannical oppression by which they had been crushed, and as 
would secure the sultan against a renewed attack by Mehemet 
Ali. According to the British foreign secretary’s opinion, the 
basis for such arrangements was to be found in the stipulations 
of the treaty of July 15, 1840. Under those stipulations the sul- 
tan would “be able, by an exercise of his legislative authority, to 
establish unity of flag and of military and naval uniform 
throughout all his provinces ; to limit the number of troops which 
each province should, according to its population, maintain ; to 
regulate the mode of enforcing the conscription so as to protect 
the people from undue burdens and oppressive levies ; to fix the 
number and class of ships of war” which should belong to the 
several naval ports of his dominions; to fix the manner in which 
military and naval commissions should be granted in his name 
and by his authority; and to determine that a single monetary 
system should prevail throughout all his territories. The treaty 
of July specified that none but the legal imposts of the sultan 
should be levied in Egypt. This should secure the people under 
Mehemet Ali from undue exactions; and the execution of the 
Anglo-Turkish commercial convention of 1838, by which all 
monopolies were to be abolished in the Ottoman empire, would at ° 
once free the industry of Egypt from those oppressive restric- 
tions which had hitherto kept the great mass of the Egyptian 
population in the most abject poverty.” At a later date Palmer- 
ston approved the sultan’s firman of February 13, 1841, which 
would have imposed important limitations upon the power of the 
pasha of Egypt if it had been executed; and he expressed re- 
grets to Commodore Napier because that officer had not advised 
Mehemet Ali to acquiesce in the proposed arrangement.” Also, 
in June, 1841, after the English foreign secretary had been in- 
formed about attempts to excite disturbances in the neighbor- 


Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 270, December 17, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/391. 
™ Palmerston to Napier, March 11, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/461. 
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hood of Salonica, he notified the admiralty that some British 
ships of war should be dispatched to the Aegean with a view to 
support the authority of the sultan and to put a stop to any 
piratical proceedings in that quarter.” 

Eager though Palmerston was to defend the power of the sul- 
tan and to further the rejuvenation of Turkey, he refused to 
grant such practical assistance as the Porte wished to obtain on 
at least two occasions during the crisis of 1839-41. In May, 
1841, the reis effendi Rifaat Pasha privately informed Ponsonby 
that he wished a clause guaranteeing the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire would be added to the Straits 
Convention which had been initiated in March, 1841, but which 
still remained formally unsigned."® According to Palmerston’s 
opinion, such a clause could not be adopted because it had been 
clearly understood there would be no change in the terms of the 
convention for the closure of the Straits without the consent of 
all parties that were directly involved in it, and some were sure 
to object to the reis effendi’s proposal. Moreover, the proposed 
clause—provided it was adopted—would probably not have the 
effect which Rifaat expected. If either France or Russia wished 
to interfere in Ottoman affairs and if Turkey was weak, they 
would be able to find some pretext for doing so regardless of stip- 
ulations for the defense of the sultan’s dominions. The British 
minister of foreign affairs declared, 

The truth is that the most effectual means which the Porte can use to 
prevent any improper and uncalled for interference of foreign Powers in 
the internal affairs of the Turkish Empire, will be, first, to take care that 
the Pashas and other officers of the Sultan shall govern the people of all 
races and religions with mildness, forbearance, and justice, so as to give 
the subjects of the Sultan no real cause for discontent, in order that thus 
the tranquillity of the country may remain undisturbed ; and, secondly, so 
to improve the organization and efficiency of the Turkish army and navy, 
that foreign Powers may respect the strength of the Ottoman Empire, 
and may be unwilling to run the risk of giving unnecessary cause of dis- 
satisfaction to the Sultan.*° 


*® Palmerston to Admiralty, June 26, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/467. 
* Ponsonby to Palmerston, “Separate and confidential,” May 20, 1841; ibid., 
F. O. 78/433. 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 147, June 15, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/428. On an 
earlier occasion in 1841 Palmerston had opposed a French proposal to provide in 
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Similarly during the crisis of 1839-41 Palmerston refused to 
grant a type of practical assistance which a group of English 
bankers sought in the negotiation of a loan to the Porte. In De- 
cember, 1839, Ponsonby informed his superior that the Ottoman 
government wished to borrow £2,000,000 and hoped “to find 
facilities for it” through the friendly aid of Great Britain. Cer- 
tain bankers, it was believed on that occasion, would advance 
the sum which the Porte desired on the security of Ottoman cop- 
per mines provided the British government would guarantee the 
investment. According to Ponsonby’s opinion, the loan was 
necessary for the execution of the hatti scherif of Gulhané and 
the abolition of monopolies.** It would be “highly useful,” he 
thought, “and not subject to much abuse.”*? Apparently the 
only alternative which the Porte had considered seriously was a 
project for the issuance of paper money. Believing that that 
project “would produce such confusion and such robbery and 
such distress amongst the people as would bring about a revo- 
lution,” Ponsonby eagerly favored the negotiation of the loan. 
“There is at present,” he wrote in April, 1840, “a great want of 
money in consequence of the alterations that have been made for 
the benefit of the people, and it would be fortunate if a loan could 
be made. I doubt if any government can give better security to 
lenders.”** Finally, in September, 1840, the British ambassador 
at Constantinople reported that he had assisted a Mr. Bour jot, 
the representative of certain bankers in London, to arrange de- 
tails for a loan to the Porte. 

This loan, as explained to Palmerston by Timothy Curtis, one 
of the bankers, was to be for £3,000,000 and was to be secured by 
a mortgage on the customs of Constantinople, Salonica, and 
Smyrna. In case of default the Porte was to allow the contractors 





the Straits Convention a guarantee of the integrity and independence of the Ot- 
toman Empire. Cf. Rodkey, op. cit., p. 222. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 336, December 18, 1839; Public Record Office 
MSS, F. O. 78/360. 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 45, February 27, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/392. 
** Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 76, April 14, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/393. 


“ Ponsonby to Palmerston, Nos. 214, 219, and [Private], September 20, 26, 
and 27, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/397. 
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of the loan to appoint persons who would receive the customs and 
apply the proceeds to the payment of “dividends” and to the 
establishment of a “sinking fund of one per cent.” Curtis further 
explained that he had found there was “not that confidence in the 
Turkish Government that would induce capitalists to lend their 
money without some guarantee as to the payment of dividends.” 
He was aware that the British government would not guarantee 
the financial obligations of foreign governments; but, as the 
power to enforce the payment of dividends from the revenue of 
customs would be altogether a nullity in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, it had occurred to him that the British government might 
through a special treaty with the Porte gain the power to inter- 
fere in Turkey if called upon by the contractors in a case of de- 
fault. Upon this part of the subject the Rothschilds whom Cur- 
tis had consulted were “quite decided” ; and as he considered that 
they were “the only persons who could efficiently and successfully 
carry such a loan through,” he trusted Palmerston would “not 
see any great difficulty in making such an arrangement.”** 

The foreign secretary approved of Ponsonby’s opposition to 
paper money in Turkey.** He even approved of the assistance 
which the ambassador gave to Bour jot in the arrangement of de- 
tails for a loan to the Porte.*’ However, he definitely refused to 

* Curtis to Palmerston, December 24, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/426. Because of the 
“urgency” of the Turkish loan, the “importance of being immediately in the field,” 
and his understanding that the foreign minister might not be in London again 
for ten days, Curtis presumed to take the liberty of presenting himself at Palmer- 


ston’s home on Christmas day, 1840, for a private conference and reply to the 
bankers’ proposals. A difference of twenty-four hours, he claimed, might “mar the 
whole plan.” 

Also in the period between 1839 and 1841, British capitalists headed by the 
house of Reed, Irving and Company were interested in the reform of Turkey’s 
monetary system and in the establishment of an Ottoman National Bank. Their 
projects were supported by Ponsonby and Sandison a British consular agent in 
the Levant, both of whom acted without specific instructions on this matter from 
Palmerston. The Porte, beseiged similarly by a group of French capitalists under 
the leadership of M. Coste, managed to avoid committing itself definitely upon 
the projects of either party. Cf. Ponsonby to Palmerston, “Confidential,” “Sepa- 
rate and confidential,” and [ Private], July 22, 30, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/395. Coste 
to Ahmed Fethi, September 18, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/397. Irving’s Memorandum, 
September 26, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/422. Ponsonby to Palmerston, Nos. 125 and 
166; April 6, May 17, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/433. Irving’s Memorandum, March 6, 
1841; ibid., F. O. 78/465. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 46, March 31, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/389. 

* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 189, October 10, 1840; ibid., F. O. 78/390. 
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promise that Her Majesty’s government would guarantee such 
a loan. On December 30, 1840, he wrote to Ponsonby: 


I have explained to him [ Curtis] fully in conversation that it is quite 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Gov[ernmen]t to take any part in that 
transaction [ the Turkish Loan], or to give any security direct or indirect, 
to the parties who may engage in it. I said that those parties must obtain 
the best information they can as to the resources and good faith of the 
Turkish Gov[ernmen }t, and must then exercise their own judgment upon 
the information so obtained ; that there is no middle course to be pursued 
on a matter of this kind, and that Her Majesty’s Gov[ernmen ]t should 
either entirely abstain from saying anything which can sway individuals 
in regard to advancing their money to a foreign Government, or else they 
should agree to a Treaty of Guarantee and propose that Treaty to Parlia- 
ment for its sanction and confirmation; and as Her Majesty’s Gov[ern- 
men |t are not prepared to take the latter course, I feel it my duty to pur- 
sue the first.** 


In truth, Palmerston not only refused to involve the British gov- 
ernment in a guaranty of a Turkish loan but even insisted that 
the Porte should pay for the arms and ammunition which British 
agents distributed among the Syrian insurgents during the war 
with Mehemet Ali in 1840.*° The British foreign secretary must 
have foreseen that the sultan and his ministers might squander 
moneys which could be obtained easily from abroad, that inter- 
national complications would arise if Her Majesty’s government 
attempted to intervene in the affairs of the Levant to safeguard 
the interests of British investors, and that such developments as 
these would not promote Ottoman rejuvenation. Palmerston’s 
policy for the rejuvenation of Turkey was comprehensive—it 
was designed to encourage all types of reform which might con- 
tribute directly to the strengthening of the Ottoman empire as 
an independent state and as an essential element in the European 


* Palmerston to Ponsonby, No. 279, “Confidential,” December 30, 1840; ibid., 
F. O. 78/391. 

® Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 225 and 281, November 5, December 30, 1840; 
ibid., F. O. 78/391. Palmerston to Ponsonby, Nos. 19 and 35, January 29, Febru- 
ary 18, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/427. The Porte agreed to pay for these military sup- 
plies and, beginning late in the year 1841, made advances in small instalments 
upon them. Cf. Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 91, March 9, 1841; ibid., F. O. 
78/432. Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 143, April 27, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/4383. 
Bankhead to Aberdeen, Nos. 40, 56, and 67, November 10, December 1, 24, 1841; 
ibid., F. O. 78/488. F. O. to Treasury, October 25, November 9, 21, 1842; ibid., 
F, O. 78/512. 
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balance of power—but it did not involve the financing of Turk- 
ish reorganization entirely at British expense. 

Perhaps the attempts which Palmerston made to further 
Turkish reform before he withdrew from office in 1841 have re- 
ceived scant attention in historical study heretofore chiefly be- 
cause of a factor which must now be taken into account. Despite 
his efforts to encourage Turkish reform, the Ottoman state re- 
mained essentially as unprogressive when Palmerston was re- 
placed by Aberdeen in the British foreign office as it had been 
in 1839, or even in 1830. In fact, by 1841 a reaction against 
innovations and Western ideas had gained the center of the stage 
throughout the sultan’s dominions. Ponsonby wrote in March, 


1841: 

I regret to say that I hear of great dissatisfaction in too many parts of 
the Empire created by the feeble administration of the Executive Gov- 
ernment which is said to leave the people exposed to greater vexation 
than was experienced under the old system in its worst time. I hope these 
things are exaggerated, but it certainly is true that the law is very ill exe- 
cuted, and that there is weakness and unsteadiness in the administration 
in carrying into execution measures already adopted, and a most impolitick 
meddling with matters dangerous to touch, and which, I venture to say, 
need not be touched, for the attainment of any essential good at present. 
The publick mind is said to be disturbed and considerable discredit [is ] 
thrown upon those acts of the government which unquestionably are 
founded upon the wisest principles, and are also in full conformity with 
the law of the Koran.*° 


Again, in May, 1841, Ponsonby declared that fiscal oppressions 
throughout the Ottoman empire had been grievously aggravated 
by new regulations and were the real cause of the discontent and 
outbreaks in Turkey against the authority of the sultan.” 

After Stratford Canning succeeded Ponsonby as British am- 
bassador at Constantinople, he also drew a discouraging picture 
of the prospects for reform in the Ottoman empire. In March, 
1842, he called attention to evidences of an anti-Christian policy, 
of misgovernment, of a jealous impatience of foreign instruction, 
and of an attachment to old abuses. He believed Reshid’s reform 


* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 103, March 17, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/4382. 
* Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 159, May 11, 1841; ibid., F. O. 78/433. 
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had been “too rapid and inconsiderate,” and he was convinced 
that unless “the means of giving another direction” were speed- 
ily found and effectively applied “the most serious, and perhaps 
irremediable mischief” would ensue.** In a memorandum that 
was inclosed with the dispatch in which these ideas were set forth 
the new British ambassador further explained: 


In the present temper of the Porte the advice of Foreign Powers has 
little chance of being followed, and if repeated continually without effect, 
it can only fall into contempt and oblivion. . . . . 

Should the adoption of . . . . [a policy favoring Turkish reform] 
be attended with insuperable objections, it might be worth while to con- 
sider whether a tacit acquiescence in the proceedings of the Porte in so 
far as her internal affairs are concerned, would not be preferable for 
British interests to the system of vigilant but ineffective admonition now 
pursued. The peculiar interests of Great Britain would in this case de- 
rive no hindrance or detriment from angry feelings excited by her oppo- 
sition to the favourite policy of the day, and if she acquired no additional 
credit for herself, she would at least occasion no disappointment to those 
who look up to her for aid or protection.®* 


Even more discouraging was Canning’s view of the Turkish 
question in December, 1843. At that time he wrote: 


The innocent are oppressed, the guilty screened, and judgments, 
places, and public property disposed of for value received. A volume 
might be filled with examples of this corruption, which flourishes alike in 
the capital and in the provinces. . . . 

The stream of improvement is not oly arrested in its progress. Un- 
fortunately it is made to flow backwards. The interests of those in power 
are attached to this reaction. We may, therefore, expect to see the grad- 
ual abandonment of all that has been gained for humanity, and, unless 
some means of prevention be interposed, we shall also witness a full re- 
turn to that system of policy and administration, which during two cen- 
turies contributed so powerfully to the decline, and nearly completed the 
dissolution, of that Empire.** 

* Canning to Aberdeen, No. 67, March 27, 1842; ibid., F. O. 78/476. 

* “Memorandum on the Present Policy of the “Turkish Administration,” in- 
closed with Canning to Aberdeen, No. 67, March 27, 1842; ibid., F. O. 78/476. 
Lane-Poole, who failed to mention this memorandum in his Life of Stratford 
Canning, did not reveal that the “great Elchi” recommended that Great Britain 
should seriously consider abandoning the cause of reform in Turkey. Cf. S. Lane- 
Poole, Life of Stratford Canning (1ondon, 1888), II, 86. 

“Canning to Aberdeen, No. 260, December 13, 1843; Public Record Office 
MSS, F. O. 78/523. 
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Although abundant evidence reveals clearly that Palmerston’s 
program for the rejuvenation of Turkey produced no great and 
permanent changes in the Ottoman system either before or im- 
mediately after its author withdrew from office in 1841, it must 
be conceded that his program served as a fundamental element 
in Great Britain’s policy for the preservation of the Ottoman 
empire—a policy which Her Majesty’s government pursued 
quite consistently at least until the time of the Near Eastern 
crisis of 1875—78. Lane-Poole, in his Life of Stratford Canning, 
wrote: 

Fortunately we are not here concerned with the management of diplo- 
macy in Turkey during Canning’s absence; otherwise it might be neces- 
sary to enquire whether a firm steady policy such as his might not have 


saved the Porte from the many troubles which encompassed and well- 
nigh over-whelmed her between 1833 and 1841.°° 


Canning, it is true, urged the adoption of a “decided line of pol- 
icy” by Great Britain in defense of Turkey so early as 1832. 
However, it was Palmerston, and not Canning, who first elabo- 
rated a definite program for the establishment of that policy and 
who proceeded to carry it into effect. Furthermore, the period 
of the development of Palmerston’s program for Turkey was no 
other than the one between 1833 and 1841. It was then that the 
British government for the first time in its history sent official 
missions to Turkey to promote directly the reorganization of the 
sultan’s military and naval forces ; encouraged the promulgation 
and faithful execution throughout the Ottoman dominions of a 
great charter of liberties in which all of the sultan’s subjects 
were recognized as equals before the law ; and sponsored various 
lesser reforms which were designed to round out a program for 
the rejuvenation of the extensive Turkish state. Indeed, the in- 
structions which Aberdeen prepared for Stratford Canning 
when the “Great Ambassador” returned to Turkey in 1841 con- 
tained little more than a recapitulation and indorsement of the 
many details of British policy in the Levant developed by Palm- 
erston during the previous eight years.*’ In so far as the Brit- 
* Lane-Poole, op. cit., II, 80. 
* Tbid., II, 76-78. 


" Ibid., p. 79; Aberdeen to Canning, No. 2, October 30, 1841; Public Record 
Office MSS, F. O. 78/439. 
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ish government was responsible for the reaction against reform 
which triumphed in Turkey in 1841, it was responsible because 
it had encouraged the Porte to go too far rather than not far 
enough on the road to reform and reorganization. Also, it should 
be remembered that the period of reaction in the Ottoman empire 
did not end with Canning’s arrival at the Turkish capital near 
the close of 1841, but continued during the early years of his 
administration and reached its most alarming proportions per- 
haps, as his dispatches seem eloquently to indicate, about the 
close of 1843. Consequently Lane-Poole’s statement about Brit- 
ish policy in the Levant during the period 1833-41 should be 
received with caution, and Palmerston should be given credit for 
the elaboration of the details of the first definite program which 
served as a fundamental element in Great Britain’s policy for 
the preservation of Turkey in the nineteenth century. This 
means that Palmerston should be given credit provided credit is 
due to the author of a policy for the rejuvenation of an empire 
whose population included numerous incongruous elements and 
whose doom might seem to have been sealed by the rising tide of 
nationalism. 
FreDERICK STANLEY RopKEY 
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SOME NOTES ON THE POLITICAL 
THEORIES OF ERASMUS 


RASMUS’ ideas on politics are intimately involved in his 
theories of ethics. We find references to his ideas and 
ideals of political theory in many different places, witha 

consequent strange blending of the practical and the idealistic. 
These ideas may be didactically set forth or may be glossed 
over with satire or jest. But certainly, whatever we find deserves 
thought and consideration.’ 

The dominating place occupied by Erasmus at the turn of the 
century gave him a unique position. He really faced in two di- 
rections: by all his training and humanistic learning, his heart 
was of the middle ages ; but his mind was of the modern world. By 
drawing upon his vast resources, Erasmus brought to bear on the 
critical problems of his day many a timely truth that foreshad- 
owed theories and principles that were to be formulated and elab- 
orated at a later date. The first years of the sixteenth century, in 
which all of Erasmus’ political writings come, were filled with the 
struggle of the still new national monarchies, with the mutual 
conflicts of councils and parliaments, with the rise of trade and 
world-expansion (both of which received their stimulus from the 
spirit of nationality and yet offered the greatest opportunities 
for its transformation into the conception of empire), while intel- 
lectually the time was ripe for a critical judgment of history and 
society. It is accordingly not surprising that the Dutch scholar 
spent part of his time and thought in a frank study of current 
problems. 

What is surprising is the prominence of certain ideas, in some 


*Many of the ideas gathered into this paper are also found in the Institutio 
principis Christiani of Erasmus. To avoid constant and cumbersome parallel ref- 
erences, the reader is referred to the work itself, or to the treatment of it by L. En- 
thoven, “Uber die Institutio Principis Christiani des Erasmus,” Neue Jahrbiicher 
fiir das Klassische Altertum, XXIV (1909), 312-29; and to that by the writer, 
“Erasmus on Political Ethics: the Institutio principis Christiani,” Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, XLIII (1928), 520-43, where I have given copious quotations from 
my translation, which I hope to publish soon. 
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cases borrowed bodily from antiquity and in others of a more re- 
cent conception, which Erasmus helped to crystallize by direct- 
ing them to the leading figures of the day: the Emperor Charles 
V,? Henry VIII of England,’ and Ferdinand of Spain,‘ all of 
whom were molding the political fate of modern Europe as Eras- 
mus was destined to mold that of the new intellectual world. The 
“social-contract” theory of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau is 
clearly foreshadowed ; the economic factors of society and state- 
craft, which were perhaps the latest to be evaluated by theorists,° 
are definitely recognized in the midst of all the unrest; the evils 
of hereditary succession, with those of state alliances, in the day 
when Charles V ruled Burgundy, Germany, Spain, and part of 
Italy, are unflinchingly revealed ; the curse of aggressive wars’ is 
set forth, and the germ of international law, later to be founded 
by Grotius, is present. 

Because of his proximity to the middle ages, Erasmus did not 
differentiate clearly between the separate functions of the state 
administration, especially in the case of the legislative, judicial, 
and executive departments; but he emphasized the need of dis- 
tributing power and responsibility. It remained for his younger 
contemporary, Bodin, to declare that the judicial power should 
not rest solely in the hands of the reigning prince. But in gen- 
eral, Erasmus conceived of the state essentially as our contem- 
porary theorists analyze it:’ he recognized its responsibilities to 
maintain order, protect life and property, to determine legal re- 
lations, liabilities, and contracts, to define crime, establish pun- 


? Erasmus dedicated the Institutio to him early in 1516. Cf. Born, loc. cit., p. 
521, and n. 8 thereto. 

* Erasmus sent him a copy of the Institutio in 1517; cf. P. S. Allen (ed.), Opus 
epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami (Oxford, 1906-28), III, Ep. 657, 46-68. 

*In 1518 Erasmus reworked the Institutio for Ferdinand; cf. Allen, III, Ep. 
853, 63 to end. Cf. also, n. 48. 

*E. R. H. Seligman, Principles of Economics (New York, 1905), p. 30. 

* The treatise De bello Turcico was sent to the emperor at the time he was in- 
volved in his attacks on the Turks as a result of his connection with the wars in 

taly. 

TW. W. Willoughby, The Nature of the State (New York, 1896), p. 4, defines 
the state as “a community of people socially united; a political machinery, termed 
a government, and administered by a corps of officials termed a magistracy; a 
body of rules or maxims, written or unwritten, determining the scope of this pub- 
lic authority and the manner of its exercise.” 
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ishments, and administer justice, to outline the political duties 
and responsibilties of citizens and confirm their rights and priv- 
ileges, and to enter into and maintain foreign relations.* 

All nature, Erasmus tells us, feels the need of unison and soci- 
ety. This includes the inanimate objects, the plants, and the 
animals. 


Animals destitute of reason, live with their own kind in a state of so- 
cial amity. Elephants herd together; sheep and swine feed in flocks; 
cranes and crows take their flight in troops ; storks have their public meet- 
ings to consult previously to their emigration, and feed their parents 
when unable to feed themselves; dolphins defend each other by mutual 
assistance; and everybody knows, that both ants and bees have respec- 
tively established, by general agreement, a little friendly community.’ 


Man, then, surely should be a social creature. From birth hu- 
man life is mutually dependent.*® The real basis of society is the 
proper fitting of each one into his own peculiar sphere." Yet man 
is now the most discordant of the animals; hence it would seem 
that the original state of nature were best. 


. . . . Among the several kinds of living Creatures, . . . . they 
thrive best that understand no more than what Nature taught them. What 
is more prosperous or wonderful than the Bee? And though they have 
not the same judgment of sense as other Bodies have, yet wherein hath 
Architecture gone beyond their building of Houses? What Philosopher 
ever founded the like Republique? Whereas the Horse, that comes so 
near man in understanding is therefore so familiar with him, is also par- 
taker of his misery. ... . In the Battel, while he contends for Vic- 
tory, he’s cut down himself, and, together with his Rider, “lies biting the 
earth”: not to mention those strong Bits, sharp Spurrs, close Stables, 
Arms, Blows, Rider, and briefly, all that slavery he willingly submits 
to, while, imitating those men of Valour, he so eagerly strives to be re- 
veng’d of the Enemy.” 

This expression of opinion, occurring as it does in the Mwpias 
Eyxamor, or Praise of Folly, must not be taken at its face value. 


5 Woodrow Wilson, The State (Boston, 1909), pp. 613-14. 

* The Complaint of Peace (First American edition; Boston, 1813), p. 12. In 
subsequent references to this and other works of Erasmus, the citation will be by 
title and page of the edition first given. References have been made from the Eng- 
lish translations, wherever possible, for greater convenience of those who may 
wish to pursue the matter further. 

* Peace, pp. 15-16. 

"The Praise of Folly (translated by John Wilson, 1668; reprinted London, 
1913), p. 38. 

” Folly, pp. 66-67; cf. pp. 62-66. 
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It is charged with satire and castigation. But after all this is re- 
moved, the basic idea seems still to remain. 

Since, however, we do live in a modern society, there must be a 
form of unity, law, and order. Erasmus accepts this form to be 
monarchy, although a limited monarchy, for he says that the 
prince was made for the good of the commonwealth, and not the 
commonwealth for the prince.** Furthermore, the prince is sub- 
ject to the law, and assumes responsibilities equal to his honors 
when he takes up the reins of government.’* Provided he rules in 
such a way as will help and augment the public prosperity, the 
individual (together with his family) who is the incumbent prince 
is of relative inconsequence.** 

In several places Erasmus gives us a picture of the ideal 
prince. One of them is found in his Praise of Folly. 


. . . « Whoever did but truly weigh with himself how great a burden 
lies upon his shoulders that would discharge the duty of a Prince, . . . . 
would consider that he that takes a Scepter in his hand should manage 
the Publick, not his Private Interest; study nothing but the common 
good ; and not in the least go contrary to those Laws whereof himself is 
both the Author and Exactor: that he is to take account of the good or 
evil administration of all his magistrates and subordinate Officers ; that, 
though he is but one, all men’s Eyes are upon him, and in his power it is, 
either like a good Planet to give life and safety to mankind by his harm- 
less influence, or like a fatal Comet to send mischief and destruction: 
that the vices of other men are not alike felt, nor so generally communi- 
cated ; and that a Prince stands in that place that his least deviation from 
the Rule of Honesty and Honour reaches farther than himself, and opens 
a gap to other men’s ruine.” 


Among the various qualities necessary for the good prince 
are wisdom and integrity,'’ continence and clemency,** devotion 
(pietas) to his people,’® self-restraint,” interest in truth and 


“The Colloquies (translated by N. Bailey, 1725; reprinted 3 vol., London, 
1900), “Of Enquiring of a Person upon His Return,” I, 38. Cf. De bello Turcico, 
Opera Omnia (Leyden, 1706), V, 366F on limited monarchy. 


* Panegyricus, Opera Omnia, IV, 530C-D. 

* Peace, p. 37. 

* Folly, pp. 138-89. Cf. Coll., “Beggars Dialogue,” II, 162; ibid., “The Fabulous 
Feast,” p. 172; Paneg., p. 509B-D; ibid., p. 547C-D. 

* Coll., “The Unequal Marriage,” III, 67-68. 

* Paneg., p. 539C-D. 

* Ibid., p. 526E-F. Cf. ibid., p. 541B. 

* Ibid., p. 527A-C. Cf. ibid., p. 530E. 
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freedom,” freedom from the vices of cruelty and pride,” and the 
careful avoidance of flatterers.** The prince should realize that 
it is his vices of pompous display and of extravagant banquets, 
games, gambling, etc., that waste the funds of the treasury.** He 
should know, too, that his best defense against his enemies lies in 
the loyalty and love from his people.** One of the best ways for 
the prince to know his people (and be known in turn) and to have 
an intimate knowledge of the places and conditions with which he 
will have to deal is by travel throughout his realm.” Foreign 
travel should not be indulged in, because affairs at home are not 
satisfactorily administered when the prince is absent.” The 
prince should be a practical man as well as a philosopher.** Yet 
he should be careful not to attempt too much and go beyond the 
province of human attainment.” His main task is to strive to 
leave the state in better condition than it was when he received 
it.*° Real prosperity depends on the common people, and this the 
prince should not forget.** On this the prosperity of the prince 
depends.* In short, the prince should realize that good deeds are 
the best means of acquiring and maintaining a good reputation.*® 
The prince should always keep this in mind because all his people 
readily imitate him.” 

Erasmus believes that state marriage alliances*® and heredi- 
tary succession are the causes of many evils. Something should 

* Thid., p. 527E. 

* Tbid., p. 527E. 

* Tbid., p. 529F-580A. Cf. Folly, p. 72; Paneg., p. 528B. 

* Bell. Turc., p. 363C-D. 


* Paneg., p. 535D. Cf. Peace, p. 73, where Erasmus says that those princes are 
most secure who are ready to leave if the people demand it. 

* Tbid., p. 521B-E. * Folly, pp. 45-48. 

* Peace, p. 54. *® Tbid., p. 68. 

*® Coll., “The Old Men’s Dialogue,” II, 78. The Jnstitutio emphasizes this re- 
peatedly. 

* Peace, p. 40. 

* Tbid., p. 51. “Let a king think himself great, in proportion as his people are 
good; let him estimate his own happiness by the happiness of those whom he gov- 
erns; let him deem himself glorious in proportion as his subjects are free; rich, if 
the public are rich; and flourishing, if he can but keep the community flourishing, 
in consequence of uninterrupted peace.” 

* Coll., “The Lover of Glory,” III, 169-70. 

* Paneg., p. 531E. * Peace, p. 37. 
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be done, he believes, so that ruling princes could provide for their 
children within their own realm; and if it seems essential to ally 
with a neighboring princely house, then all hope of succession 
should be cut off at the time of the marriage.*° 

Erasmus also has some definite ideas on the subject of law. In 
his colloquy called Ix@vogayia, the dialogue of a butcher and a 
fishmonger, the two characters are debating the justice of forbid- 
ding meat on one day per week ; and in the course of their argu- 
ment they arrive at a discussion of the origin of divine law. They 
decide that mankind had thrown off all reverence for God and 
were living as unrestrainedly as if he did not exist. For that rea- 
son there were created the bars of the law, and the bridles of 
threat and precept, to bring men to know themselves.*’ Further 
on in the same dialogue, the butcher advances the idea that there 
is a difference between human and divine law. 

Divine Laws are immutable, unless such as are of that Kind that they 
seem to be given only for a Time, for the Sake of Signification and Coer- 
Ci i466 And then again as to human Laws; there are sometimes 
unjust, foolish, and hurtful Laws made, and therefore either abrogated 
by the Authority of Superiors, or by the universal Neglect of the People. 
But there is nothing such in the divine Laws. Again, a human Law ceases 
of itself, when the Causes for which it was made cease. ... . Add to 
this, that a human Law is no Law, unless it be approved by the Consent 
of those who are to use it. A divine Law can’t be dispensed with nor abro- 
gated; altho’ indeed, Moses being about to make a Law, required the 
Consent of the People; but this was not done because it was necessary, 
but that he might render them the more criminal in not keeping it. For 
indeed, it is an impudent Thing to break a Law that you gave your Appro- 
bation to the making of.” 


War, of course, was hateful to Erasmus; and his unceasing in- 
vectives against it, together with a plea for the better apprecia- 
tion of ethics and true religion as he saw it, are among his 
outstanding thoughts. In his Dulce bellum inex pertis Erasmus 


* Folly, p. 53. Cf. Peace, p. 50 and pp. 53-54. 


* Coll., “Ix@vogayia,” II, 257. Cf. Grotius, De iwre belli et pacis, I, 1, 10: 
“Natural law is the dictate of right reason which points out that a given act, be- 
cause of its opposition to or conformity with man’s rational nature, is either moral- 
ly wrong or morally necessary, and accordingly forbidden or commended by God, 
the author of nature.” 


8 Coll., “Ix@voyayia,” II, 284-85. 
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marshals forth a host of arguments on the general subject of 
aggressiveness. Especially is he opposed to empire, “of which 
there was never yet one but it was gotten with the great shedding 
of man’s blood.”** In the Iy@vogayia again, the fishmonger, 
who is explaining what he would do if he were emperor at that 
time, delivers a magnanimous and idealistic speech on the attain- 
ment of peace and the renunciation of territorial aggrandize- 
ment. 


I would immediately take upon me a Vow of Peace, and publish a 
Truce throughout my Dominions. ... . Were I Emperor, I would 
without Delay, thus treat with the King of France: ““My Brother, some 
evil Spirit has set this War on foot between you and me; nor do we fight 
for our Lives, but our Dominions. You, as to your Part, have behaved 
yourself as a stout and valiant Warrior. But Fortune has been on my 
Side, and of a King made you a Captive. What has been your Lot, may 
be mine, and your mishap admonishes all our human Condition. We 
have experienced that this Way of Contention has been detrimental to 
both of us; let us engage one another after a different manner. I give 
you your Life, and restore you your Liberty, and instead of an Enemy 
take you for my Friend. Let all past Animosities be forgotten, you are 
at free Liberty to return into your own Dominions, enjoy what is your 
own, be a good Neighbor, and for the future let this be the only Conten- 
tion, which shall out-do the other in Offices of Fidelity and Friendship; 
nor let us vie one with another, which shall govern the largest Dominions, 
but who shall govern his own with the greatest Justice and Goodness. 
In the former Conflict I have bore away the Prize of Fortune, but in this 
he that gets the better, shall gain far more Glory. As for me, the Fame 
of this Clemency will get me more true Glory than if I had added all 
France to my Dominion.’ 

Treaties and leagues are opposed by Erasmus because of the 
trouble which they bring. He opposes leagues because they throw 
into jeopardy so many peoples, merely to secure for some one 
prince a relatively unimportant advantage.*’ Treaties he in- 
veighs against because all too often wars arise out of the infringe- 
ment of some small clause in the treaty,** while the spirit of the 
whole is neglected. 

When we come to examine the evidence which Erasmus ad- 


* Erasmus against War (reprint of first English translation [in 1533-54] ; in- 
troduction by J. W. Mackail; Boston, 1907), p. 22. 

“ Coll., “Ix@vopayia,” I1, 266-67. 

“ Against War, p. 49. “ Peace, p. 37. 
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vanced against war, and his remedies for it, we should realize 
then, more than in any other connection, the position of esteem 
and intimacy, already alluded to, which Erasmus held at the 
great courts of Europe: England, France, and the Empire; not 
to mention his relations with the academic centers and the Papal 
See.** 


Erasmus held that the wise prince was the one who prevented 
war by his wisdom, rather than won it by his skill.“* But wars 
(which usually arise from some private motives of the prince) *® 
should be employed only as a last resort** and to repel invasion.“ 
The people, who bear the brunt of war and its afflictions, should 
be the ones to declare it by “full and unanimous consent,” and 
not the prince alone, or his minister, or a group of men.** It is the 
people who suffer from the effects of the war, and not the prince. 
“The largest part of the evil falls upon landholders, husband- 
men, tradesmen, manufacturers, whom, perhaps, the war does 
not in the least concern, and who never furnished the slightest 


“ Erasmus’ works as a whole show this, but a few specific references to his let- 
ters written to, or about, princes may be of interest. F. M. Nichols, The Epistles 
of Erasmus (London and New York, 1901-18), II, 77, 84, 114-15, 145, 185, 189, 
244-47, 247, 271, 314, 374, 404, 410, 433-34, 512, 538-39, 544; IIT, 44, 46, 287, 305, 
367. 

“ Paneg., p. 5388E. Cf. ibid., p. 534B-F'; and ibid., p. 534B: “Mavult tua prae- 
conia festivis odis et panegyricis, quam tristibus tragoediis celebrare. Mavult 
Principis optimi nomen, amabili lyra, quam horribili tuba ad posteros transmi- 
ee ie 

* Peace, p. 61. Cf. Bell. Turc., p. 353B; ibid., p. 363E-F; and Against War, 
p. 53. 

* Bell. Turce., p. 353D-F. 

* Peace, p. 58. Cf. ibid., pp. 61-62, where Erasmus says that “racial hatred” 
which is so much in evidence is based on mere names only ; and ibid., p. 61, for war 
propaganda. “. ... When kings can find no cause... . , as, indeed, they sel- 
dom can, then they set their wits to work to invent some fictitious, but plausible 
occasion for a rupture. They will make use of the names of foreign countries, art- 
fully rendered odious to the people in order to feed the popular odium till it be- 
comes ripe for war, and thirsts for the blood of the outlandish nation, whose very 
name is rendered a cause of hostility. This weakness and folly of the very lowest 
classes of the people, the grandees increase by artful insinuations, watchwords, 
and nicknames, cunningly thrown out in debates, pamphlets, and journals”; and 
Nichols, III, 289-90 on “war measures,” which recall those of 1917, four centuries 
later. Those who stay at home are to avoid luxuries in their households, and be 
sparing in their expenses and pleasures, that the men at the front may receive all 
possible support. Such men as “are detained at home by necessary business” must 
co-operate in this to the fullest extent. 


* Peace, p. 55. 
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cause for a national rupture.”’*® There are two rewards of war— 
glory and extension of territory ;°° the evil consequences are al- 
most legion,’ among them, that ubiquitous evil of mankind— 
graft.” 

By contrast, there are the multifarious blessings of peace. The 
first step toward peace, Erasmus says, is the desire for it.** Ina 
letter to Wolfgang Capito, he says: “. . . . At the present mo- 
ment I could almost wish to be young again, for no other reason 
but this, that I anticipate the near approach of a golden age; so 
clearly do we see the minds of princes, as if changed by inspira- 
tion, devoting all their energies to the pursuit of peace.” 

Erasmus’ inborn aversion to tumult and strife were so strong 
that he advocated “peace at any price.” The best expression of 
this doctrine is found in the Querela pacis. 


There are occasions when, if peace can be had in no other way, it must 
be purchased. It can scarcely be purchased too dearly, if you take into 
account how much treasure you must inevitably expend in war; and what 
is of infinitely greater consequence than treasure, how many of the peo- 
ple’s lives you save by peace. Though the cost be great, yet war would 
certainly cost more; besides, what is above all price, the blood of men, 
the blood of your own fellow-citizens and subjects, whose lives you are 
bound, by every tie of duty to preserve, instead of lavishing away in 
prosecuting schemes of false policy, and cruel, selfish, villainous ambi- 

* Tbid., p. 52. Cf. Nichols, II, 121-25. 

© Paneg., p. 538F. 

* Peace, pp. 66-67. Cf. ibid., pp. 10-11; Folly, pp. 42-43; Nichols, II, 48, 122, 
191, 560; Paneg., pp. 536B-538D, on the blessings of peace and the losses of war; 
Coll., “Of Enquiring of a Person-upon His Return,” I, 38; ibid., “Courtesy in 
Saluting,” I, 43; ibid., “The Old Men’s Dialogue,” II, 89; ibid., “The Lying-in 
Woman,” II, 187; ibid., “Charon,” III, 46. Coll., “The Soldier and Carthusian,” I, 
276-85, is a complete dialogue devoted to this subject. It shows the folly of young 
men who run off to the wars; the manners and ways of soldiers; the effect upon 
their morality; the constant dangers of their everyday life—all for a mere pit- 
tance. 

® Peace, pp. 70-71. Erasmus has been enumerating the great financial expen- 
ditures which war necessitates. He concludes by saying, “In this cursory com- 
putation of your expense, for that I am chiefly considering, and the gain that ac- 
crues from victory, I do not reckon the vast sums that stick to the fingers of com- 
missioners, contractors, generals, admirals, and captains, which is certainly a 
great part of the whole.” 

* Peace, p. 60: “Upon the whole it must be said, that the first and most impor- 
tant step towards peace, is sincerely to desire it. They who once love peace in their 
hearts, will eagerly seize every opportunity of establishing or recovering it.” 

% Nichols, II, 506-7. 
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tion. Only form a fair estimate of the quantity of mischief and misery of 
every kind and degree which you escape, and the sum of happiness you 
preserve in all the walks of private life, among all the tender relations of 
parents, husbands, children, among those whose poverty alone makes 
them soldiers, the wretched instruments of involuntary bloodshed ; form 
but this estimate, and you will never repent the highest price you can 
pay for peace.” 

The joyous results of peace—the flourishing prosperity of the 
land; the cities in good order; the productive cultivation of the 
farm lands; the enforcement of good laws; the advancement of 
the arts, sciences, and education ; the uplift of human society— 
justify any sacrifices, in Erasmus’ opinion, to save them.” 

But Erasmus was not an idle dreamer. With his seclusion as a 
scholar there was combined a practical association with the world 
of princes, nobles, and lords spiritual." He advocated advanced 
ideas, yet he realized that they could only be brought into frui- 
tion by the united and genuine sympathy of the reigning princes. 
The initial impetus to reform could be given by a man of letters ; 
the will to change could alone accomplish the end.*® 

Erasmus’ most concrete remedy to end war is his proposal of 
international arbitration. This he made in March, 1514, in a let- 
ter to Anthony Bergen, abbot of St. Bertin, in which he decried 
the ravaging destructions of war. 


% Peace, p. 56. * Thid., p. 66. 


** Erasmus was not a man of the people, as was his contemporary and later 
controversialist Martin Luther; nor did he have an intimate feeling with them. 
His concern for the vulgus (which was not unqualified) seems rather to be in the 
attitude of one who sees from a position aloof, and not that of one who has been a 
fellow-sufferer. By his very nature and constitution he was removed from the 
coarser phases of life, and unable to endure or to tolerate them. T. M. Lindsay, 
History of the Reformation (New York, 1908), I, 177, has given a word picture 
which provides the key, I feel, to Erasmus’ every act: “Every line of the clearly 
cut face suggests demure sarcasm—the thin lips pressed together, the half-closed 
eyelids, and the keen glance of the scarcely seen blue eyes. The head is intellec- 
tual, but there is nothing masculine about the portrait. [He is describing one of 
the Holbeins.]. . . . The dainty hands, which Holbein drew so often, and the gen- 
eral primness of his appearance, suggest a descent from a long line of maiden 
aunts. The keen intelligence was enclosed in a sickly body, whose frailty made 
continuous demands on the soul it imprisoned.” Erasmus’ attitude extended even 
to the medium of his expression. He wrote only in Latin, while all about him were 
the flourishing pens of Luther, More, Colet, Melanchthon, Budé, Machiavelli, who, 
at least part of the time, used the vernacular in order to reach even the meanest 
of the people. 


* Cf. Peace, p. 50, on some remedies against war. 
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But you will say, that the rights of sovereigns must be maintained. It 
is not for me to speak inadvisedly about the acts of princes. I only know 
this, that summum jus—extreme right, is often summa injuria—extreme 
wrong; there are princes who first decide what they want, and then look 
out for a title with which to cloak their proceedings. . . 

But suppose there is a real dispute, to whom some sovereignty belongs, 
where is there the need of bloodshed? It is not a question concerning a 
nation’s welfare, but only whether it is bound to call this or that person- 
age its sovereign. There are Popes, there are Bishops, there are wise 
and honorable men, by whom such small matters may be settled, without 
sowing the seeds of war upon war, and throwing things divine and human 
alike into confusion. It is the proper function of the Roman Pontiff, of 
the Cardinals, of Bishops, and of Abbots to compose the quarrels of 
Christian princes, to exert their authority in this field, and show how far 
the reverence of their office prevails.” 


These suggestions were offered to end a specific strife. Just two 
years later, in 1516, he set forth the same proposal in formal and 
general terms in his Institutio principis Christiani. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1517, at the request of John le Sauvage, chancellor 
of Burgundy, he wrote the Querela pacis, in which he again advo- 
cated arbitration. But even in this blocdless method of settling 
differences, the human equation must be considered; and this 
Erasmus understood. But he maintained that, even if the arbi- 
ters were corrupt, the evil suffered as a result of a biased decision 
would be far less than if there had been “recourse to arms, to the 
irrational and doubtful decision of war.””° 
Lester K. Born 
Western Reserve University 

® Nichols, II, 123. 

© Peace, pp. 48-49. Cf. Nichols, II, 491, for the plans for the peace conference 
at Cambrai in 1517. As Professor Preserved Smith has pointed out (Hrasmus 
[New York, 1923], p. 199), “these suggestions were too far ahead of the time to 
bear immediate fruit.””’ But Erasmus’ place in this cause seems now to be claiming 
its due attention; cf. James Bryce, International Relations (New York, 1922), 
Lecture I, “International Relations in the Past,” p. 18: “The incessant wars of 
the fifteenth century suggested to the great Erasmus the need for some concerted 
efforts to secure peace, and those of you who have not seen it may be advised to 
read a little book of his, published in the early sixteenth century and quite recent- 


ly reprinted [probably the reprint of the 1802(?) translation, at London in 1917], 
called The Complaint of Peace... . . i 











FRENCH DREAMS OF COLONIAL EMPIRE 
UNDER DIRECTORY AND CONSULATE’ 


AN is an incorrigible dreamer. In times of prosperity 
he dreams of greater prosperity. In times of advers- 
ity he dreams of those good, old days when all went 

well; and, being essentially optimistic, he builds castles in the 
air for the future. But the translation of his dreams into action 
often depends largely on circumstances. If they fail him, then 
his sorrow is great indeed. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century in France, when 
those notable ideas regarding liberty, equality, and fraternity 
were germinating, a wave of humanitarianism spread among a 
number of Frenchmen and caused them to look with horror upon 
slavery in their colonies.” They dreamed of a day when the black 
man should have equal rights with his white brother. What mat- 
ter that the prosperity of the tropical islands depended upon 
forced labor.’ Better to give up the colonies entirely—they were 
certain to fall away sometime—than to continue a system which 
was a blot on French civilization.* Just before the outbreak of 
the Revolution these idealists formed a society for the purpose 
of advancing the cause of the negro. Soon the question of abol- 
ishing slavery was heatedly discussed in the various revolution- 


? Based on a paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association 
in Indianapolis, December 31, 1928. 

*Cf. R. P. Jameson, Montesquieu et l’esclavage: étude sur les origines de 
Vopinion antiesclavagiste en France au XVIII* siécle (Paris, 1911). The syn- 
chronous English movement has been recently described by F. J. Klingberg, The 
Anti-Slavery Movement in England (New Haven, 1926). For a short sketch of 
the general subject see S. H. Swinny, “The Humanitarianism of the Eighteenth 
Century,” in The Western Races and the World, edited by F. S. Marvin (Oxford, 
1922). 

*Condorcet wrote in 1781: “On prétend qu’il est impossible de cultiver les 
colonies sans négres esclaves. Nous admettons ici cette allégation; nous suppos- 
erons cette impossibilité absolue: il est clair qu’elle ne peut rendre l’esclavage 
légitime.” “Réflexions sur l’esclavage des négres” in Mélanges d’économie poli- 
tique, edited by E. Daire (Paris, 1847), I, 508. 

*Turgot predicted the eventual loss of the colonies as early as 1750, @uvres, 
edited by E. Daire (Paris, 1844), IT, 602. 
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ary assemblies, with the result that the Convention finally de- 
creed a general emancipation in February, 1794. But this law 
came only after the slaves in the important colony of Santo Do- 
mingo had virtually freed themselves in a mighty insurrection 
and ruined the former prosperity of the island.° 

Not all the philanthropists were destructive in their criticism 
of slavery and the old colonial system. Either because they 
themselves recognized the strong demand for the products from 
the Antilles or because they realized that the government would 
feel obliged to secure compensation elsewhere before surrender- 
ing control over these islands, men like the Abbé Grégoire and 
Dupont de Nemours pointed to Africa, the native home of the 
negro, as the logical place to found new colonies. The latter read 
a memoir before the National Institute in the year IV (1795- 
96) in which he proposed an establishment there for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane by free negroes.® Thus the need of the horrible 
slave traffic across the Atlantic would be ended, the cause of 
humanity would be advanced, and France would receive colonial 
products as before. 

By 1797 the country seems to have been pretty well converted 
to the idea that the old colonial system was gone forever but that 
something must be created in its place. Even the foreign minis- 
ter, Delacroix, a disciple of Turgot, who had told Lord Malmes- 
bury in November, 1796, that he would rather have four more 
villages on the frontiers of the republic than the richest island in 
the Antilles,’ thought it worth while to investigate a book pro- 
posing the establishment of colonies with Frenchmen on certain 
islands off the west coast of Africa.* In July Talleyrand gath- 

*Cf. T. Lothrop Stoddard, The French Revolution in San Domingo (Boston 
and New York, 1914). 

*P. S. Dupont de Nemours, Sur l’esclavage des négres, et sur Vutilité de for- 


mer des établissemens a la céte d’Afrique pour la culture du sucre par des négres 
libres (Paris). It was not printed until Thermidor, an 6 (June—July, 1798). 

* Malmesbury to Grenville, Paris, November 28, 1796. Earl of Malmesbury, 
Diaries and Correspondance (London, 1844), III, 334. 

* The title of this book, no copy of which appears to be in this country, was 
Essaie du Citoyen [Charles] Montlinot sur la transportation comme récompense 
et la déportation comme peine; it evidently went into circulation in the year V 
(1796-97). Delacroix referred it to J. B. L. Durand, a former official in Senegal, 
for his opinion; and the latter rejected the proposals of Montlinot on the ground 
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ered together all the prevailing views on overseas possessions and 
presented them at a public session of the National Institute, 
where they were highly applauded.’ This Essay upon the Ad- 
vantages T'o Be Derived from New Colonies in the Existing Cir- 
cumstances, excellent in itself, took on an additional significance 
when the author replaced Delacroix as foreign minister two 
weeks after he had read it. In the Essay Talleyrand was care- 
ful not to do more than emphasize the need of new colonies. The 
West Indies he regarded as lost. As a substitute, he said, some 
persons had suggested certain islands off the west coast of Af- 
rica. In 1769 Choiseul had sought to secure the cession of Egypt 
to France in order to provide against the day when the American 
colonies would be lost. Imbued with the same spirit, the English 
were now encouraging the cultivation of sugar cane in Bengal 
and founding establishments in Sierra Leone and Bolama. 
France must not linger behind in these matters. Fleurieu and 
Bougainville were best fitted, he added, to give advice on suitable 
regions for colonization, regions where the cultivator is born. 
Strong hopes were entertained in the summer of 17797 that the 
fruitless war with England might be brought to an end by the 
Lille negotiations. These hopes were dashed to pieces after the 
coup d’état of the 18th Fructidor, for the intemperate language 
of the Directory caused Lord Malmesbury to abandon the dis- 
cussions and return to England. In France it was nevertheless 
made to appear that the English diplomat had acted in bad 
faith, and feeling ran high for a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
At the moment “existing circumstances” seemed to forbid any 
thought of colonization. But strangely enough, a Swedish ex- 
plorer and philanthropist by the name of Wadstrom revived, in 
December, the question of establishing settlements in West Af- 
rica. Like a Rip van Winkle who had just awakened out of a 





that France had no population to spare for colonizing. Durand, Voyage au Sén- 
égal (Paris, 1807), I, 219-21. 

*C. M. de Talleyrand-Périgord, “Essai sur les avantages 4 rétirer de colonies 
nouvelles dans les circomstances présentes,” Mémoires de l'Institut National des 
Sciences et Arts. Sciences morales et politiques (Paris, 1798-1804), II, 288-301. 
F. V. A. Aulard, Paris pendant la réaction thermidorienne et sous le directoire 
(Paris, 1898-1902), IV, 199-200. 
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three months’ sleep and was still unconscious of any lapse of 
time, he wrote to Talleyrand as if the peace negotiations with 
England were still in progress.’° His letter expresses the hope 
that with peace in sight France and England can now develop in 
philanthropic colonies a rivalry of sentiments profitable to hu- 
manity. In the new age, justice, the most puissant means of 
gaining prosperity, is to dictate relations between mother-coun- 
try and colony. Can we not expect, he asks, to see the colonies 
attached to the mother-country only by the bonds of good will? 
As for new settlements, they can be founded without injuring the 
rights of humanity. If the French government is seriously con- 
sidering Talleyrand’s projects with respect to Africa, he ven- 
tures to suggest Cape Verde as a suitable location for a colony. 

Two months later Wadstrom published this letter in the Pref- 
ace of a little volume on Sierra Leone and Bolama, which he pre- 
sented to the Council of Five Hundred.** The comments of the 
Moniteur on the appearance of the brochure are interesting. It 
gives a synopsis of the contents, a little about the life and ex- 
perience of the author, and then remarks that the object of Wad- 
strom in proving that humanity can go hand in hand with true 
national interest in the founding of colonies “seems worthy of 
the curiosity of a free, industrious nation whose genius is di- 
rected toward discoveries.””* The Council of Five Hundred at 
least was curious enough to refer the work to a committee for a 
report. In April, 1798, Eschasseriaux the Elder laid before the 
Council the conclusions of this body. 

Like Talleyrand’s Essay of the preceding year, this report is 
outstanding in the literature of the period in that it treats ob- 
jectively the general subject of colonization.** Although inco- 


”C. B. Wadstrom, Précis sur les colonies de Sierra Léona et Boulama (Paris, 
1798), pp. v-viii; the communication was dated Paris, 17 Frimaire, an 6 (Decem- 
ber 7, 1797). 

™ Moniteur, 2 Ventose, an 6 (February 20, 1798). 

® Tbid., 29 Pluviose, an 6 (February 17, 1798). 

*® Conseil des Cing-Cents. Rapport au nom de la commission chargée d’exami- 
ner Vouvrage présenté.au conseil par le Citoyen Wastrom [sic], relatif a l’establis- 
sement de Sierra-Léona, et de la colonisation en général, et de quelle utilité peut- 
étre cet établissement pour le commerce francais, by Eschasseriaux, ainé. Séance 
du [23] Germinal, an 6 (April 12, 1798). 
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herent in places and highly tinctured with nationalistic revolu- 
tionary fervor, these twenty-six pages present a point of view 
which lies midway between the ideas of Raynal and the support- 
ers of the old colonial system. Statesman-like in tone, they re- 
flect a positive as well as an optimistic attitude toward the past 
and future of colonization. 

The report ascribes the progress of modern times to overseas 
expansion. The middle ages was a miserable period. Before the 
discovery of the two Indies Europe was nothing but a vast con- 
tinent without industry, arts, or civilization, soaked with the 
blood of religious wars and torn by the ambition of little Titans 
disputing over shreds of territory.‘ The present superiority of 
European peoples over those in other parts of the globe is due to 
the fortunate developments of the past two centuries. Not all the 
nations, however, profited from the founding of colonies. Portu- 
gal and Spain, for example, gained only a transitory advantage ; 
the latter would have been better off if her vessels had never 
touched the New World. In the case of France, of England, and 
of Holland the effect has been just the opposite, for they have 
found in the colonies “a germ of prosperity and power.” The 
very fact that France has become great since the acquisition of 
territories across the seas is a proof of their value for her. 

Turning to the current situation, Eschasseriaux sees little 
hope of reviving the old colonial empire. Two million colonists 
and fifty million francs would scarcely suffice for this purpose. 
At the same time he implies that France has just reached the 
point when she should found a colony. Possessed of an exuber- 
ance of forces, means, and power, there is likely to occur a fatal 
explosion in the heart of the state unless the government has fore- 
sight enough to provide a natural outlet for this surplus energy. 

At this point, Eschasseriaux takes up the proposals of Wad- 
strom and others regarding establishments on the west coast of 
Africa. In the islands of Sierra Leone and Bolama they have 
found regions capable of producing articles of commerce and 


* It is scarcely necessary to remark that these views of Eschasseriaux with re- 
spect to the medieval period were quite characteristic of his century, the century 
of Voltaire. 
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having native inhabitants suited by nature to the labor of grow- 
ing them—another America, then, if we are deprived of the New 
World. The generous-minded men who have envisaged the 
project of founding philanthropic colonies there deserve honor 
and recognition. The French republic would be the first to assist 
toward the success and security of such settlements. But pros- 
pective founders of colonies must consider all aspects of the prob- 
lems involved—the commercial and political as well as the phil- 
anthropic. France should co-ordinate new possessions with the 
place she is going to occupy in the world. In ancient times prox- 
imity to the mother-country brought colonies to quick prosper- 
ity; perhaps it would do the same now. Here Eschasseriaux 
describes Egypt as the land of his dreams by saying that 

if there were a land inhabited by several half-civilized peoples and known 
for its ancient fertility ; a land which industry could render healthy and 
[ stimulate to] the cultivation of the precious products ; a land which was 
separated from the new domains of France only by a narrow sea through 
which the F'rench could easily pass by means of the new way across the 
territories of their allies; [a land] where the expense of a first establish- 
ment would be slight and success certain—it is there that policy and na- 
ture invite the Republic to found a colony. 


The following passages fairly glow with enthusiasm over the 
region which Alexander the Great once intended to make the seat 
of his empire and the center of the universe. With the French 
established in Egypt, declares Eschasseriaux, “the end of the 
century, so vast in bold conceptions and events favorable to hu- 
manity, would see develop a colony, not founded on the principles 
of slavery and tyranny but on the principles of liberty, of hu- 
manity, on bonds truly social, on reciprocal needs and conven- 
iences.” The occupation of Egypt would be the climax of a series 
of notable French achievements. 


What finer enterprise [he exclaims] for a nation which has already 
given liberty to Europe [ and] freed America than to regenerate in every 
sense a country which was the first home of civilization when barbarism 
weighed upon the rest of the universe, and to carry back to their ancient 
cradle industry, science, and the arts, to cast into the centuries the foun- 
dations of a new Thebes or of another Memphis. 


Having thus set forth the principles, advantages, errors, 
times, and places of colonization, the report leaves it to the gov- 
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ernment to consult the circumstances and strength of the nation 
in putting a “grand project” into execution. The Council of 
Five Hundred then passed a decree referring the petition and 
observations of Wadstrom to the Directory.’* It expressed a 
belief that that body should seek information concerning regions 
suitable for founding a colony. 

Several days later, J. B. Lecouteulx, a member of the Council 
of Ancients, warmly commended the Eschasseriaux report. In 
his Observations he lauds Eschasseriaux for his good taste in 
presenting Egypt as a prospective French possession.’* In a 
rhetorical outburst he demands to know whether there is any- 
body since the publication of this report who has not read again 
the voyages to Egypt by Savary, Niebuhr, Norden, and Volney, 
and not sought still further information in ancient and modern 
histories on that classic land “which can become the new theater 
of our courage, our genius and our enterprises” as it was of Alex- 
ander the Great. Without mentioning Bonaparte by name, Le- 
couteulx says the hero whose name resounds all around the 
Mediterranean “appears to be called” to this new glory of carry- 
ing back to their ancient cradle the sciences, industry, arts, and 
commerce. At the very end of his discourse, however, he admits 
having no knowledge whether the expedition preparing at Tou- 
lon is really intended for Egypt or whether Bonaparte is to 
command it. 

Lecouteulx made a significant contribution to the ideas of Es- 
chausseriaux by emphasizing the value of Egypt as an entrepot 
for trade with India. According to him, the Venetians had found 
it useful for this purpose. They employed the method of ex- 
change in their Eastern trade, finding articles of commerce in 
Syria and Egypt, so there was no need to trade directly with 
India. For this reason they had no occasion to share the general 
complaint about the flow of precious metals to the East. France 
could follow in the footsteps of Venice. Active and industrious 
French colonists in Egypt would give a great impetus to the 
entrepot there, so happily placed between Europe, Africa, and 


% Moniteur, 1 Floréal, an 6 (April 20, 1798). 

* J. B. Lecouteulx, Observations sur le rapport d’Eschasseriaux lainé, membre 
du Conseil des Cing-Cents, sur les colonisations. [Paris] 5 Floréal, an 6 (April 24, 
1798). 
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Asia; and France would at last be freed from the monopoly of 
her most cruel enemies. 

It is to be noted that Eschasseriaux had used Wadstrom’s book 
merely as an excuse to introduce the subject of converting Egypt 
into a French colony. Lecouteulx showed still more clearly the 
way the wind was blowing by ignoring Wadstrom entirely. Had 
philanthropy died between February and April? It had. Like 
a tender flower which protrudes its delicate head above the sur- 
face of the ground too early in springtime and sinks down again 
blighted by a frosty blast, sweet philanthropy did not survive 
March. In that month the Directory authorized General Bona- 
parte to prepare and lead a great military expedition to Egypt. 
This project was kept an official secret until the following Sep- 
tember, but rumors of it quickly spread and found much popular 
favor. The coast of West Africa could not stand competition 
with classic Egypt. It remains to tell how the idea of taking 
Egypt came to fruition at this time. 

The seeds of interest in the land of the Nile had been planted 

under the Old Régime. Travelers had described it in enthusiastic 
accounts which contrasted the glories of antiquity with the deg- 
radations of the present. They had groaned to see such a splen- 
did country languishing under the corrupt, despotic, inefficient 
rule of the Mameluke beys. Nor had they failed to point out the 
glorious future of Egypt if it should fall into the hands of an en- 
lightened nation. In the words of Savary: 
The situation of Egypt is the most advantageous imaginable ; it commu- 
nicates with the eastern and the western ocean. Nature has been pro- 
fusely kind; nor is any thing wanting, but a people worthy to inhabit it 
in order to raise it to the highest degree of power and glory." 

At that time, however, the French government was in no posi- 
tion to pay heed to the hints in these writings. Not until the day 
of Bonaparte’s smashing victories in Italy did a descent on 
Egypt become a feasible proposition. After occupying the 
Ionian Islands, he urged the seizure of Egypt as France’s share 
in the crumbling Ottoman empire.** But the directors were not 


"C, E. Savary, Letters on Egypt (London, 1787), II, 31. 

* Bonaparie to Directory, Milan, August 16, 1797. Correspondance de Napo- 
’ léon I*’ (Paris, 1858-70), Vol. III, No. 2103. On September 13, 1797, he wrote to 
Talleyrand, stating that if England secured the Cape of Good Hope, France must 
take Egypt. Ibid., Vol. IIT, No. 2195. 
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yet ready to listen ; in the fall of 1797 they would consider noth- 
ing but a direct attack on England, conducted by Bonaparte.*® 
The fact that the navy was in no condition to attempt a crossing 
of the channel in the face of the English fleet did not alter their 
opinion ; presumably the miracleman from Italy could set ships 
in order as well as armies. Bonaparte thought differently. After 
a trip to the coast in February, he advised renouncing the proj- 
ect and suggested as one alternative the sending of an “expedi- 
tion to the Levant as a menace to the trade of the Indies.”*? Tal- 
leyrand had meanwhile convinced a majority of the Directory 
that such an expedition would serve the double purpose of pro- 
viding France with a new colony in Egypt and a strategic posi- 
tion from which to drive the English from India, the source of 
their wealth.** The expedition was decreed in early March and 
sailed from Toulon in May.” 

There is no space here to recount in detail the story of the 
French exploits in Egypt.” Suffice it to recall that the army took 
the country in a brief campaign. Land victory, however, meant 
little in the long run, for Nelson destroyed Bruey’s fleet at Abou- 
kir in August, 1798, and then kept watch to prevent the arrival 


* They appointed him general-in-chief of the Army of England on October 26, 
1797, the day they received the text of the treaty of Campo Formio. C, de La 
Jonquiére, L’expédition d’Egypte (Paris [1900-1904]), I, 41. 

* Bonaparte to Directory, Paris, February 23, 1798. Corresp. de Nap., Vol. 
III, No. 2419. 

Paul Bailleu (ed.), Preussen und Frankreich von 1795 bis 1807 (Leipsic, 
1881-87), I, 173. A late scholarly treatment of Talleyrand in relation to the 
Egyptian expedition is to be found in chapter xvii of G. Lacour-Gayet, Talley- 
rand, 1754-1799 (Paris, 1928). For a complete study of the background of the 
expedition see Francois Charles-Roux, Les origines de l'expédition d’Egypte 
(Paris, 1910). 

= The preliminary arrétés were passed on March 5, 1798 (La Jonquieére, op. cit., 
I, 201-7), but Bonaparte was not officially named general-in-chief of the Army of 
the East until April 12 (ibid., I, 341-42). 

* F, M. Kircheisen, Napoleon im Lande der Pyramiden und seine Nachfolger, 
1798-1801 (Munich, 1918), is an excellent survey. Many of the documents per- 
taining to the history of the expedition are published in La Jonquiére, op. cit., 
and in Francois Rousseau (ed.), Kléber et Menou en Egypte depuis le départ de 
Bonaparte, aoat 1799-septembre 1801 (Paris, 1900). See also Georges Rigault, 
Le Général Abdallah Menou et la derniére phase de V'expédition d’Egypte, 1799- 
1801 (Paris, 1911). Frangois Charles-Roux has thoroughly exploited within the 
last decade the English and French sources throwing light on Anglo-French 
rivalry for the control of Egypt at this time in his two works: Autour d’une 
route: l Angleterre, 'Isthme de Suez et VEgypte au XVIITI* siécle (Paris, 1922), 
and L’Angleterre et ! Expédition francaise en Egypte (Cairo, 1925). 
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of reinforcements from France. Unable to hold out indefinitely, 
the remainder of Bonaparte’s army capitulated to the English 
in the summer of 1801. 

These events naturally affected French views regarding the 
transformation of Egypt into a colony, especially since the in- 
vaders did not find the land of milk and honey which a reading 
of Savary had led them to expect.** Rudyard Kipling was not 
the first to be struck by “the amazing thinness of that little damp 
trickle of life’’—the Nile. But one had to be in the right mood to 
admire its progress “undefeated through the jaws of established 
death.” In the summer of 1798, the French were little disposed 
to admire anything. Overwhelmed as they were with the imme- 
diate problem of adjusting themselves to different conditions in 
a strange land, pessimists were not lacking to predict the doom 
of the French forces in this narrow valley.** Only the com- 
mander-in-chief and General Menou had the courage and the 
vision to look beyond initial difficulties, to dream consistently of 
Egypt as the flourishing French colony of the future. 

Bonaparte speedily showed that he had more in mind than the 
mere conquest of the country. He considered Egypt from the 
standpoint of permanent occupation. As soon as the resistance 
of the Mamelukes had been broken at the Battle of the Pyramids, 
he informed the Directory that the republic could not secure a 
more accessible colony nor one with a more fertile soil.**° Despite 
the present backwardness of the region, he had found an abun- 
dance of wheat, rice, vegetables, and cattle. The obvious impli- 
cation was that under efficient administration production could 
be greatly increased. Not even the Aboukir disaster a few days 
later could disturb for long, if at all, Bonaparte’s dream of the 
Egypt to be. In early September he made the unequivocal dec- 
laration: “No colony has ever offered greater advantages.”*' 

*Torédan Larchey (ed.), Correspondance intime de Varmée d’Egypte inter- 
ceptée par la croisiére anglaise (Paris, 1866), pp. 106-7. 

* Ibid., pp. 114-15. Four days after Aboukir, Tallien, the former member of 


the Convention, wrote to his wife: “Among the forty thousand French here not 
four think otherwise [than of returning home never to leave again].” Jbid., p. 67. 


* July 24, 1798. Corresp. de Nap., Vol. IV, No, 2834, 
* Ibid., Vol. IV, No. 3259. 
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Further comment on the products of this fertile land included 
mention of flax, sugar, indigo, cotton, and coffee. The general 
also represented himself as satisfied with the progress made in 
establishing good relations with the Egyptians; in his opinion 
complete adjustment to French rule was only a matter of time. 
Many months later he referred to the “solid establishment” 
which the republic had made in Egypt.** Then on the eve of his 
departure for France, Bonaparte attempted to impress upon 
Kléber, his successor to the chief command, the importance of 
holding the “fair province.”*® His later efforts as First Consul 
to relieve the French army in Egypt may be ascribed as much 
to a desire to keep the new colony as to rescue his former com- 
panions in arms.*° 

In accordance with the principles of the Revolution and the 
new spirit of colonization, the Directory had enjoined Bonaparte 
to “ameliorate by every means in his power the lot of the natives 
of Egypt.” One of the first steps necessary to this end was to 
protect these unfortunates from harm at the hands of the French 
soldiers. In a proclamation to the troops before the disembark- 
ment at Alexandria their leader admonished them to respect the 
religion and customs of the country.** As for pillaging, it was 
forbidden on the grounds that it made enemies of peoples “whom 
it is to our interest to have for friends.” 

General Menou above all exhibited great zeal in forwarding 
the high purpose of the expedition. He went so far as to adopt 
the Mohammedan faith and marry an Egyptian woman “for 
policy and the love of my country.”** This act helped to expose 

* Ibid., Vol. V, No. 4236. 

* Ibid., Vol. V, No. 4374. 

* Tt is not without significance that Bonaparte, ever anxious to win favor for 
his government at the expense if necessary of its predecessors, never posed as a 
victim of a jealous Directory, which had been only too glad to send him to his ruin 
in Egypt. He did, for political reasons it is true, request Talleyrand at one time 
to put an article in the Moniteur stating that Italy would not have been lost had 
he remained in France. Jbid., Vol. VI, No. 4800. On the same occasion, however, 
in referring to Kléber’s abortive capitulation of El-Arisch in January, 1800, he 


said it was disapproved by all the “gens éclairés” and several “hommes de coeur” 
in the army, thus indicating clearly his own position. 


* Ta Jonquiére, I, 344. 
" Corresp. de Nap., Vol. 1V, No. 2710. * Rigault, p. 25. 
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him to attack when he declined to permit a tax on the Turks and 
Egyptions at Rosetta. He was accused of preferring the native 
inhabitants to his own countrymen. Menou, on his part, dis- 
missed these critics as imbeciles, blockheads, and ignoramuses, 
possessing not the “faintest notion” about the way to found a 
colony. The Abbé Raynal himself could hardly have arraigned 
the Europeans more severely. 

Menou’s efforts in Egypt, however, were by no means limited 
to bickerings over local policy. Throughout the period of the 
French occupation, he advanced the idea of substituting the 
land of the Nile for the West Indies.** To judge by his letters 
on the subject, there was no tropical product which could not be 
grown there to advantage. The best expression of his views on 
the colonial question in its broadest aspects is to be found in a 
memoir addressed to Kléber in January, 1800.*° The first and 
second parts dealt with the colonies before and after the Revolu- 
tion. According to Menou’s figures, the overseas empire in 1789 
afforded France an annual profit of 201 millions of livres. As a 
result of the recent disturbances there the country suffers an an- 
nual loss of not less than 100 millions of livres, despite the trade 
with Spain and neutrals. In fact, “the Antilles are lost forever.” 
But France could well set her hopes in Egypt. In the third part 
of the memoir, Menou vigorously supported the new possession 
as a substitute for the old colonies. Under French administra- 
tion it would become in ten years “the first colony in the world.” 
This would not result only from exploiting the soil. Factories 
could be built for the refining of sugar and indigo; former col- 
onists from Santo Domingo could transfer their industries to 
this new colony. On the side of commerce Egypt would be a cen- 
ter for the trade with India and also with central Africa; from 
the interior caravans would bring gold dust, ivory, and all the 
other products of the vast hinterland. 

None of these ideas had any appeal for Kléber, who had long 

* Thid, 

* La Jonquitre, III, 108-9, 660; Rigault, 25-26, 165; Rousseau, 223, 254-55. 

*® Mémoire militaire et statistique sur VEgypte. Rigault, pp. 26-28. 
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regarded the French position in Egypt as hopeless.*’ First and 
last a soldier, he thought only of returning to the battlefields of 
Europe. To him Egypt was nothing but a source of money and 
supplies to be squeezed—to use his own figure—as the lemonade- 
vendor squeezes the lemon.* His long-standing vexation with 
Menou reached a high point in May, 1800, when the latter 
begged him to be “the founder of a magnificent colony.”*® He 
replied in sarcastic vein that colonial establishments in Egypt 
were out of the question unless the cotton plants and palm trees 
soon produced soldiers and cast iron.*® Then he said in respect 
of their two points of view: “You, General, have your face 
turned toward the East, mine is turned toward the West; we 
shall never reach an understanding.” Nor did they. Within a 
month assassination removed Kléber from the scene, leaving his 
opponent, ironically enough, in supreme command. 

If Menou had cherished secret ambitions to try his own hand 
at founding a colony, the way was now clear. Indeed, he did his 
best to promote industry and agriculture in the country. To this 
end he ruled out the colonial pact which would have forbidden 
the manufacture of cloth, stating that nations favorably situated 
like France had no reason to fear Egyptian competition.** Un- 
der his administration a jardin des plantes was established for 
experimental purposes ; urgent requests were sent to France for 
seeds and grafts of various kinds.** But Menou found it impos- 
sible to win the loyal support of his subordinates and thus to 
realize his colonial dreams. This state of affairs was due in part 
to his limitations as a military leader; another reason, a better 
reason, for Menou’s failure lay in the situation itself. With the 
departure of Bonaparte and the death of Kléber a feeling seems 
to have come over the expedition that its raison d’étre no longer 
existed; a queenless beehive could scarcely have displayed less 
interest in carrying on its mission. Even the scientists wanted 

* Kléber to Directory, Cairo, October 8, 1799. Rousseau, p. 83. 

* Ibid., pp. 202-3. 

* Tbid., p. 299. * Rigault, pp. 170-71. 

” Tbid., p. 302. ” Rousseau, p. 348. 
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to go home.** Under the circumstances, it was only a question 
of time until General Abdallah Menou, protesting bitterly,** was 
obliged to yield to the enemy. And with the loss of Egypt French 
dreams of colonial empire shifted away perforce from the Med- 
iterranean back to the Caribbean. 
Cari Lupwic LokkE 
Sr. SterHEeN’s CoLiecr 
Cotumara University 
* Rigault, p. 126. 
“ Ibid., p. 357. 











RESHID PASHA’S MEMORANDUM 
OF AUGUST 12, 1839° 


EAR the opening of the year 1839 the well-known Turk- 

ish reform minister Reshid Pasha was despatched to 

London to negotiate an Anglo-Turkish treaty of offen- 
sive and defensive alliance against Mehemet Ali Pasha of Egypt. 
Reshid was unable to obtain from the British government such 
extensive assurances as the Porte wished, but he remained in 
London until the middle of August, 1839, and one of his last 
official acts before his return to Turkey was to present to the 
British foreign office a long memorandum on the question of re- 
form in the Ottoman Empire. This memorandum is significant 
because it suggests that Lord Palmerston, then British foreign 
secretary, and Reshid perhaps had considered jointly the pros- 
pects for Ottoman reform and because it reveals the reform ideas 
of the principal sponsor of the hatti scherif of Gulhané on the 
eve of the promulgation of that famous document. 
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Le sol de l’empire ottoman est extrémement riche et fertile. Sa posi- 
tion géographique des plus heureuses, est surtout favorable au com- 
merce. Ses populations par leur nature intelligente sont aptes a tous. 

Lorsque ces populations s’attacheront au systéme nouveau, réclamé 
désormais par la nécessité, et d’ot' découlent de sages réformes et la civ- 
ilisation, nul doute que dans un temps trés court, elles n’en obtiennent les 
résultats les plus salutaires et les plus nombreux. 

La mauvaise direction imprimée précédement aux affaires intérieures 
de la Sublime Porte, a été pour ses sujets une calamité véritable. Depuis 
treize ou quatorze ans, loin qu’on vit naitre le moindre bien de tout ce 
qu'on avait décoré pompeusement du nom de réforme, ces prétendues 
réformes n’ont fait que venir ajouter de nouvelles vexations aux tyran- 
nies du passé. I] serait impossible de faire connaitre dans toute son éten- 
due l’excés du mécontentement général dans tout l’empire. 


1“Traduction,” “Confidential” [written in Palmerston’s handwriting], Bry- 
anstan Square, le 12 Aodt 1839, F. O. 78/883. 
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Le mécontentement du peuple n’est pas né, comme on le croit en Eu- 
rope de son peu de disposition 4 la civilisation, ou de toute autre cause 
provenant du fanatisme, mais seulement de tous les maux d'une tyrannie 
insupportable, tandis que de l’intérieur et du dehors, des intrigues de 
toutes sortes venaient empécher l’administration supérieure de rien entre- 
prendre pour le bien du pays. 

Cependant, alors que les institutions nouvelles seraient conduites avec 
sagesse et discernement, chacune éprouverait les avantages réels d’un 
systéme immuablement établi; 4 mesure que la tyrannie diminuerait, ]’af- 
fection pour le gouvernement s’accroitrait, les populations se rallieraient 
de toutes les forces de leur coeur 4 des innovations utiles et bienfaisantes. 
De 1a, par l’impulsion seule de l’amour des peuples, les progrés rapides 
d’une véritable réforme, et par suite, la régénération inévitable des forces 
de l’empire ottoman. 

Jusqu’ a l’époque de leur destruction, les Janissaires ont été la cause 
de la mauvaise direction des affaires publiques. Mais depuis, l’action, du 
Gouvernement n’a été entravée en aucune maniére par le peuple. Si les 
nouvelles institutions dont le Sultan Mahmoud s’est montré partisan ont 
rencontré quelquefois des difficultés ; si presque toutes elles sont restées a 
leur point de départ, sans faire un pas en avant, la cause ne doit étre at- 
tribuée qu’a l’orgueil du souverain que les a fait consister seulement dans 
de vaines démonstrations dont aucun fruit salutaire ne pouvait résulter 
pour le peuple. 

Plus tard, les affaires d’Egypte au point ou elles étaient arrivées, ne 
devaient pas manquer d’étre aussi une cause nouvelle de ruine pour l’em- 
pire. En présence d’obstacles aussi nombreux, sa mérite ne pouvait étre 
marquée par aucun progrés; et lorsque son affaiblissement que chaque 
jour voyait s’accroitre, provenait en grande partie des différens qui ex- 
istent avec l’Egypte, ces différens prenant exclusivement leur source 
dans la haine réciproque et personnelle, du Sultan Mahmoud et de Meh- 
med Ali, aujourdhui que l’un d’eux a cessé de vivre, ]’autre abandonnant 
les ressentimens du passé, de devra plus songer qu’au bonheur de la na- 
tion et a la prospérité de sa patrie. Désormais il semble donc que la ré- 
conciliation de la Sublime Porte avec l’Egypte doit étre trés facile. 

Mais la question d’Egypte n’est en elle-méme qu’un accident. Lui 
trouver une solution ne suffirait pas pour obtenir une résultat satisfaisant 
et définitif. Tant qu'il ne sera pas porté reméde au véritable danger, au 
mal ancien de la Sublime Porte, il est impossible qu’elle puisse parvenir a 
se régénérer; un accident d’ailleurs cesse aujourd’hui, mille autres peu- 
vent évidemment naitre demain. Ce que nous devons considérer avant 
tout, c’est cet ancien mal de la Sublime Porté pour en faire connaitre 
Vhistoire, il ne faudrait rien moins que des volumes. 

Mais pour l’intelligence supérieure de certains hommes il suffira de 
quelques mots qui donneront la mesure d’un tableau plus complet. 
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Les puissances de ]’ Europe savent a quel degré était progressivement 
parvenu la tyrannie des Empereurs Ottomans quand, depuis la destruc- 
tion des Jannissaires, le Sultan Mahmoud ne voulut désormais rien en- 
tendre, il ne [voulut] plus prendre conseil que de lui méme. II serait 
injuste de lui refuser dans les grandes occasions de la force et de l’en- 
ergie, mais il n’avait aucunement les connaissances 4 |’administration 
des affaires; Son esprit manquait de discernement. Flatter son orgueil 
et sa vanité, c’était s’assurer son approbation et par contre, si quelques 
courageux amis de la vérité croyaient devoir ouvrir un avis contraire au 
sien, la mort ou la confiscation était le prix de leur zéle audacieux. Le 
Sultan savait a la fois se débarrasser ainsi de leurs observations, et par 
l’effroi de semblables rigueurs, rendre désormais toutes les bouches 
muettes. 

Telle était de plus l’instabilité de son opinion et de son esprit qu’on 
l’a vu déposer un ancien Ministre des affaires etrangéres Saida Effendi le 
plus honnéte homme de son empire, puis le faire empoisonner, et cela, 
pour avoir été d’un sentiment opposé a la guerre contre la Russie ; tandis 
que son successeur Pertew Pacha qui souscrivit 4 cette guerre, quoiqu’il 
en vit bien tout les dangers, ne put échapper au cruel ressentiment dont 
les suites fatales furent différées, mais dont il devint enfin la triste vic- 
time sept 4 huit ans plus tard. 

Les hommes dont la flatterie entourait le Sultan, et qui connaissaient 
le secret de son caractére, employaient, lorsque quelqu’un n’était pas des 
leurs, ou ne convenait pas a leur vue, la manoeuvre facile pour le perdre, 
de déverser sur lui la calomnie, tel était pour eux contre tout rival, le 
moyen certain de s’en défaire par le poison ou par une mort ostensible. 

Le malheureux procédé n’était pas moins efficassement pratiqué par 
les ennemis du départ qui desiraient l’affaiblissement de l’empire. 

Quand un Ministre s’appliquait au bien du pays, les agents de ]’étran- 
ger savaient aussit6t s’introduire habilement auprés de chacun de ces 
rivaux, pour préter tout l’appui de leur force 4 sa jalousie, en méme 
temps que par leurs intrigues multipliés auprés du Sultan, ils parvenaient 
aisément a introduire mille funestes soupcons dans son ame. 

I] est a croire que la mort du Sultan Mahmoud apportera du soulage- 
ment a cet ancien mal du Gouvernement de la Sublime Porte, mais la 
jalousie des grands de l’empire n’est pas éteinte. Par son jeune Age et 
son inexpérience, le nouvel empereur sera plus facilement accessible aux 
machinations de |’intérieur et du dehors, et l’on peut aussi redouter que 
sous son régne le mal ne devienne plus grand encore que dans celui de 
son pére. 

I] ne faut donc regarder ]’état présent de la Sublime Porte que comme 
une crise extrémement dangereuse. Si l’on se refusait 4 reconnaitre l’im- 
minence du péril pour ne s’occuper que de la pacification avec l’Egypte, 
en méme temps que des seules questions de l’intégrité et de l’indépend- 
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ence de l’empire, on manquerait le but qu’on se propose c’est a dire que 
les puissances qui veulent le maintien de ]’empire, ne verraient leur désir 
que trés imparfaitement accompli, et qu’en résultat, tout ce qui serait 
ainsi tenté pour conjurer l’orage, ne ferait que retarder de bien peu de 
son explosion. 

Mais, dira-t-on peut-étre, le reméde A ce mal ne sauroit étre apporté 
sans une sorte d’invasion sur le terrain de l’administration intérieure de 
la Sublime Porte, une semblable conduite serait contraire aux droits re- 
spectifs des nations; d’ailleurs la soumission aveugle des musulmans aux 
lois du Coran, et leur fanatisme reconnu, ne manqueraient pas de leur 
faire repousser toutes propositions dictées par les puissances Europé- 
ennes. 

Pour répondre a cette objection, il suffirait de demander si cette inva- 
sion sur les droits respectifs des nations, aurait pour but aucune action 
nuisible 4 un peuple, et si lorsque sa conversation serait reclamée par 
l’équilibre de ]’Europe, il peut y avoir aucun mal et aucun inconvénient 
a s’attacher a tout ce qui doit faire la force et la prospérité de ce peuple, 
diit-on n’y parvenir sans cependant dépasser de certaines limites qu’en 
s’immiscant 4 son administration intérieure. 

De plus, les propositions qui lui seraient faites ne venant pas d’une 
seule nation, mais bien de I’alliance de toutes les grandes puissances; par 
la suite, ce cas exceptionnel ne pourrait servir ni de prétexte ni d’anté- 
cédent 4 aucune d’entre elles pour s’ingérer seule dans les affaires inté- 
rieures de la Sublime Porte. 

Le jeune age du Sultan permet aux puissances amies de lui montrer la 
route 4 suivre; leur conduite a cet égard ne saurait étre attribuée qu’a 
leur affection et a la sincérité de leurs sentimens, le fanatisme de la na- 
tion musulmane n’est plus ce qu'il était, la force des Ulémas a cessé 
d’étre la méme, et les moyens 4 prendre pour remédier a |’ancien mal 
présentement signalé ne portent aucune atteinte aux lois du Coran. Ces 
moyens qui causeraient évidemment une amélioration sensible dans la 
position de tous, présenteraient aux hommes actuellement a la téte des 
affaires une occasion de gagner la bienveillance des puissances Euro- 
péennes. Dans la pensée de s’en faire bien venir, ils s'empresseraient, on 
n’en peut douter, d’accepter sans difficultés toutes propositions faites par 
elles. 

Dans ces derniers temps, lors de la question Grecque, et de plusieurs 
autres questions de ce genre, la Sublime Porte s’était retranchée, pour 
motiver ses refus et sa résistance derriére les lois du Coran, mais en ré- 
alité cette résistance ne s’appuyait véritablement sur aucun passage du 
livre saint; seulement, comme les propositions adressées au Sultan 
Mahmoud étaient opposées a sa volonté il invoquait la religion pour pré- 
texte de ses refus, tandis qu’au contraire, i] laissait constamment la loi 
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du prophéte en oubli, toutes les fois qu’il s’agissait pour lui d’obéir 4 ses 
penchans. 

Tel est le véritable état des choses en Turquie, que toute disposition 
nouvelle adaptée par la Sublime Porte dans le but d’offrir des avantages 
réels au peuple, est certain d’obtenir l’assentiment général le plus com- 
plet. S’il est des contrées ot les institutions nouvelles ont trouvé de la 
résistance, c’est qu’elles ne presentaient aux habitants la perspective 
d’aucun bien. La Bosnie, ]’Albanie et le Curdistan, pays qui ne recon- 
naissent pas facilement le gouvernement tyrannique de la Porte, ont 
montré l’opposition du fanatisme 4 ces mémes institutions, mais cette 
aversion contre elle venait surtout de la crainte qu’elles ne fussent plus 
tard l’origine d’une nouvelle source de persécution. 

Que si les propositions 4 faire au Divan paraissaient se rattacher 
d’aprés le nom généralement recu, a ce qu’on appelle des libertés, il n’y 
aurait point a se méprendre, et cela ne saurait assurément donner motif 
a aucune objection de la part des puissances dont les gouvernements sont 
absolus, car il ne s’agirait nullement d’obtenir des libertés, mais unique- 
ment pour la vie et la fortune. Les suretés générales, consacrées déja 
par les lois civiles et religieuses de l’empire, lois dont on ne ferait que 
conseiller a ]’administration intérieure de la Sublime Porte, la salutaire 
exécution. 

Verser le sang des hommes et les dépouiller de leur bien, sans autre 
motif que la haine ou la vengeance est un crime que ne saurait tolérer 
aucune loi des Etats absolus de l’Europe. I] ne saurait convenir 4 aucune 
nation, 4 aucun gouvernement de refuser son concours et son appui 4 une 
question toute d’humanité. 

Que parmi les puissances il [ vint] 4 s’en rencontrer une dont l’intéret 
serait l’affaiblissement de l’empire ottoman, en présence de la solide alli- 
ance des peuples; l’humanité, la justice et la raison debout devant elle; 
aucune objection, ouvertement avancée lui serait impossible. Et de plus, 
lorsque, malgré la considération si forte du voisinage, l’Autriche et la 
Russie, quelqu’en soit d’ailleurs le motif, permettent 4 la Valachie, a la 
Moldavie et 4 la Servie, d’adopter une constitution aucune puissance 
saurait-elle jamais vouloir empécher que les populations musulmanes ob- 
tiennent rien que de simples suretés pour leur vie et pour leur fortune, 
c’est ce qu’on ne saurait jamais croire. Ainsi nul obstacle ne se rencon- 
trerait au dehors contre les propositions qui peuvent étre faites au Divan 
par l’Europe. 

Les populations dont le coeur est ulcéré par la souffrance, appellent de 
tous leurs voeux cette premiére de toutes les améliorations; aussit6t que 
les puissances auraient seulement laissé entrevoir leur généreuse atten- 
tion, les chefs du gouvernement, appréciant pour eux mémes toute ]’im- 
portance d’une semblable conquéte s’empresseraient de compléter des lois 
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protectrices, dont le bienfait s’étendrait aux chrétiens sujets de la Sub- 
lime Porte qui trouveraient dans cette oeuvre de justice ]’élément le plus 
puissant de sa régénération. 

Ce point obtenu, tout deviendrait facile, et comme pour assurer 4 la 
Sublime Porte son indépendence et l’intégrité de son territoire, il serait 
indispensable de l’appeler a la participation des droits politiques de l’Eu- 
rope. Lorsqu’on lui soumettrait le proposition dont il est ici question, il 
faudrait alléguer toutes les considérations qui se rattachent a la jeunesse 
du Sultan, et la nécessité pour le Divan, placée sous le droit qui régit les 
puissances Europeénnes, d’adopter cette loi sacrée chez elles, de ne pas 
tuer les citoyens, et de ne pas les dépouiller de leur fortune, contraire- 
ment a la justice, ainsi que le prescrit le Coran lui-méme; de telle sorte 
que si un homme avait commis un crime qui mérite la mort, il dat étre 
jugé publiquement devant les tribunaux, d’aprés les lois religieuses et 
civiles, les lois anciennes et celles nouvellement créées en cette occasion 
sans que l’accusé efit rien autre chose 4 redouter que la sentence de son 
jugement. 

Mais s’il arrive que la politique des puissances dit rencontrer dans 
l’exécution de semblables projets des difficultés et des inconveniens qui 
les empéchent de les mettre en oeuvre, qu’alors au moins, elles adressent 
au Divan, par ]’entremise de leurs ambassadeurs 4 Constantinople, des 
conseils qui, sans sortir d’une certaine limite, ne seraient cependant pas 
que de vaines représentations, des conseils, non moins impérieusement 
réclamés par toutes les plus hautes et les plus utiles considérations, que 
par la voix et les cris de l’humanité. 

I] faudrait dire 4 la Porte que, quand les populations si capables de 
ces provinces restent ainsi arriérées ; que quand ces Pachas qui acquiérent 
au dehors la force, cessent de lui obéir ; que quand la Valachie, la Molda- 
vie, la Servie, ont toutes adopté divers gouvernements 4 part; que quand 
la Gréce est devenue indépendante, la cause en est au manque de sécurité 
de ses sujets pour leur vie et pour leur fortune: qu’au moment oi elle 
est descendue A un si grand degré de faiblesse, si elle persiste dans des 
erreurs si funestes, son mal fera de rapides progrés: que les puissances 
qui veulent le maintien et la conservation de l’empire ottoman, désormais 
decouragées et sans espoir, trouveront forcément dans ces fautes une ex- 
cuse pour ne plus lui accorder le soutien de leur amitié: qu’au contraire, 
si le Porte, suit desormais une meilleure route, si elle place la sureté des 
personnes et des fortunes sous la guarantie de sages réglements et des 
lois fidélement exécutées en délivrant complétement sa population au 
juge de la tyrannie; qu’en retour de cette conduite, le secours des puis- 
sances ne lui faillira pas; que bien que depuis une certaine époque, la 
Sublime Porte se soit abstenue de toute exécution publique et avérée, 
qu’elle n’en a pas moins fait périr en secret de nombreuses victimes ; 
tandis que ces Pachas dans les provinces n’ont cessé de méme de verser 
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de sang, toutes choses, qui ne sont point ignorées de ]’Europe; que l’Eu- 
rope sait comment Saida Effendi a été empoisonné ; comment il a été mis 
fin aux jours de Radandans Bey, d’Ali Bey d’Adana, et de Siliedat Pada 
[ sic]; qu’elle n’a pas moins connu dans ces derniers temps de quelle 
maniére s'est terminée la vie de Pertew Pacha, et celle de son gendre 
Vassaw Efendi; et que ces crimes sont de nature a aliéner 4 jamais d’elles, 
tous les peuples de l'Europe! Lui faire entendre ces représentations 
sévéres et d’autres semblables serait un acte de la plus haute importance. 














THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1917 
[vie RE can hardly be a more striking testimony to the progress of 


historical writing in modern times than the enormous output of 

literature on the Russian revolution that has already accumulated. 
None of the previous revolutions was so eager to preserve for posterity 
its own records, and none had similarly developed technical means at its 
disposal. The recording started almost simultaneously with the revolu- 
tion itself. Almost a hundred years had to pass from the beginning of the 
French revolution before La révolution francaise could be founded. The 
men of the Russian revolution were not willing to wait that long. In 
1921, immediately after the end of the civil war in Russia, the ‘“Istpart,” 
a special historical committee of the Communist party, began to publish 
the Proletarskaya revolyutsiya. The study of the history of the revolu- 
tion forms an important part in the system of political education in 
Soviet Russia. The cult of Lenin has for one of its manifestations a 
seemingly inexhaustible stream of books, pamphlets, and articles de- 
voted to the dead leader: for the year 1925 alone the Leniniana was able 
to register 6,296 titles! The leaders of the Communist party, busy as 
they must be making history, still find time for writing, in fact display 
an exceptional eagerness to write, at times almost bordering on grapho- 
mania. On the other hand, a rapid succession of various stages of the 
revolutionary development must be held responsible for the large num- 
ber of political exiles of all shades of opinion (from tsarist ministers to 
Trotsky) who have plenty of time to engage in the somewhat melan- 
choly occupation of writing memoirs. 

So far as the amount of the material is concerned, the historian of the 
Russian revolution is in a very favorable position indeed. The difficulties 
in his path become apparent, however, the moment one gets acquainted 
with the nature of this material. All the historical writing in Soviet Rus- 
sia, as every other form of literary activity, is under the absolute control 
of a government which is known both for the efficiency of its propa- 
ganda and the strictness of its censorship. The books produced outside 
of Russia are too often written in the atmosphere of an intense hatred of 
the present Russian régime. To the general political bias of this or that 
group there might be added personal idiosyncrasies of the individual 
authors. There are memoirs disguised as histories, political pamphlets, 
and apologiae pro vita sua pretending to be memoirs, and diaries which 
display a suspiciously successful gift of prophetic vision on the part of 
the diarist. The historian must be on his guard and constantly look out 
for a trap. 
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The present survey does not pretend, of course, to supply anything 
like a complete bibliography of the Russian revolution, a task that is ob- 
viously impossible of fulfilling within the limits assigned. It aims only 
to give a brief account of the most important publications both in Rus- 
sian and in other languages and to indicate where a more complete bibli- 
ography can be found. Chronologically, the survey does not go beyond 
the bolshevik coup d’état of November, 1917, so that it does not include the 
history of the Soviet rule in Russia. It was not so easy to determine where 
to begin. The revolution of March, 1917,‘ which overthrew the imperial 
government, was the culmination of a long process of political and social 
development, and it seemed hardly possible to omit the background al- 
together. On the other hand, to treat the “underlying causes” of the revo- 
lution would mean to include all the important literature on modern Rus- 
sian history. The proper solution of the problem seemed to be to include 
books and articles on the “immediate origins” of the revolution only. The 
summer of 1915 was selected as the starting-point. It was at that mo- 
ment that, under the impression of the crushing military defeat, the polit- 
ical discontent, which had been gradually accumulating during the first 
year of the war, again became loud and outspoken. The all too short 
honeymoon of patriotic co-operation gave place to a renewed struggle 
between the government and the opposition, and from that time the polit- 
ical crisis in Russia continued to increase in import and acuteness until 
the final breakdown of the old régime and the advent of the Provisional 
government. For the purposes of this article, therefore, “the Russian 
revolution of 1917” means a period of a little over two years, from June— 
July, 1915, to the beginning of November, 1917, included. 

It might be useful to give, first of all, a few indications as to the bibli- 
ography of the subject. A very considerable amount of material can be 
found in the historical periodicals published both in and outside Russia. 
I have already mentioned the Proletarskaya revolyutsiya {The proleta- 
rian revolution], a monthly devoted to the history of the revolution or, 
more specifically, to the part played in the revolution by the Communist 
party. It contains memoirs of the active participants in the revolution, 
minutes of conferences of both central and local organizations of the 
party, and similar material of unequal historical value.* Of a somewhat 
similar nature is the Krasnaya lyetopis |The Red annals] published 
since 1922 by the Petrograd organization of the Communist party, 
while Lyetopis revolyutsii |The annals of the revolution] (since 1922) 

1In the Russian literature the March and November revolutions are still being 


referred to as the February and October revolutions, respectively, according to 
the old Russian calendar that was in force in 1917. 

* See in particular the several anniversary numbers, in commemoration of the 
fifth and tenth anniversary of the February and October revolutions, respectively. 
For an index of articles on the February and October revolutions published in 
Proletarskaya revolyutsiya in 1921-26, see No. 1, 1927. 
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covers the history of the revolution in Ukraine.’ The best known of all 
the historical magazines now published in Russia, the Krasny arkhiv 
[The Red archives], divides its attention between the history of the 
Russian diplomacy and that of Russia’s internal development. As a 
rule, it does not publish any memoirs but concentrates on official docu- 
ments, letters, and diaries of the statesmen of the old régime, etc. It 
has to its credit the publication of some of the most important docu- 
ments concerning the revolution. Mention should be made also of the 
Byloye [The past], the publication of which was resumed in 1917 and 
then again discontinued in 1926, and of the Golos minuvshego [The 
voice of the past}, another historical magazine of prerevolutionary ori- 
gin, which managed to survive until 1923, when its editors were exiled 
abroad.* 

Of the historical periodicals started by the émigrés outside of Russia, 
by far the most important is the Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii [The archives 
of the Russian revolution], published since 1921 (nineteen issues so far). 
The editors of the Golos minuvshego decided to continue their publica- 
tion in exile under the suggestive name of Na chuzhoy storonye [In a 
foreign land]. Of this thirteen issues appeared in 1923-25. Since 1926 
the magazine appears as Golos minuvshego na chuzhoy storonye, a cum- 
bersome combination of two former names which, I am afraid, has to be 
translated as “Voice of the past in a foreign land.” Other historical pub- 
lications were: the Russkaya Lyetopis |'The Russian annals] (1921-24, 
six issues) and Istorik i sovremennik ['The historian and the contempo- 
rary] (1922-24, five issues), both evidently discontinued. Some valuable 
material on the revolutionary period can be found also in general peri- 
odicals founded by the émigrés such as the Sovremenniye zapiski |The 
contemporary annals], published since 1920,° and Volya Rossii [The 
will of Russia], published since 1922.° 

With regard to the periodical press published in Soviet Russia, an in- 
valuable help is rendered by the Zhurnalnaya lyetopis {The register of 
the journals], which, beginning in 1926, offers a complete and systematic 
bibliography of all the articles that appear in all the periodicals of the 
country. A selected bibliography of both books and articles can be found 
in the Bibliografichesky ezhegodnik [ The bibliographical annual], while 
the catalogue of the publications of the State Publishing House is a clas- 


* Index for 1922-25 in Nos. 5—6, 1925. 

* Index for 1913-22 (incomplete) in No. 1, 1923. 

Among the literary magazines, appearing in Soviet Russia, Krasnaya nov [The 
Red virgin soil] and Pechat i revolyutsiya {The press and the revolution], both 
published since 1921, contain some material of historical interest. Pechat i Revo- 
lyutsiya has also an excellent bibliography. 

* Index for the first twenty-six issues in No. 26. 

* Index for 1922-26 in No. 2, 1927. 
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sified bibliography in itself.’ A special bibliography of the revolutionary 
period is S. L. Danishevsky’s Opyt bibliographii oktyabrskoy revolyutsii 
[An attempt at a bibliography of the October revolution].* Finally, the 
Lenin Institute of Moscow is publishing the Leniniana, an exhaustive 
bibliography of the Russian literature on Lenin. The four volumes that 
have appeared so far cover the years 1924-27. 

Among the publications dealing with the last years of the old régime 
in Russia, one of the first places ought to be assigned to the correspond- 
ence between the Emperor and the Empress. The first edition of Pisma 
Imperatritsy Aleksandry Fedorovuny k Imperatoru Nikolayu II (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1922) [ Letters of the Empress Alexandra Fedorovna to the Em- 
peror Nicholas II] gives both the original English text and the Russian 
translation of the letters, but was based apparently on somewhat imper- 
fect copies and abounds in minor inaccuracies. The English text was 
reprinted as Letters of the Tsaritsa to the Tsar, 1914-1916, with an in- 
troduction by Sir Bernard Pares (London, 1923).'° In 1923-27 the 
Gosizdat published in Russia the Perepiska Nikolaya i Aleksandry 
Romanovykh [The correspondence of Nicholas and Alexandra Roman- 
ov], Volumes III, IV, and V. The superiority of this edition, although 
it includes the Russian translation only, is obvious. It is based on the 
originals of the letters and bears all the marks of careful editing. It gives 
the letters of both correspondents in chronological order, beginning with 
April, 1914, and includes the correspondence of 1917 which is lacking in 
the Berlin edition. The notes and the index are excellent. Each volume 
has an introduction by M. N. Pokrovsky, but the value of these is greatly 
impaired by the author’s violent partisanship, It was from this collection 
that the translation of the Tsar’s letters was made for the English edition 
which appeared as T'he Letters of the Tsar to the T saritsa, edited by C. S. 
Vulliamy (London and New York, 1929). The historical importance of 
the correspondence is obvious. From this exchange of intimate letters, 
better than from any other source, we can obtain a real insight into the 
psychology of the unfortunate sovereigns, whose personalities played 
such a fatal part in the course of events in Russia. The correspondence 
permits us also to ascertain the real character and extent of Rasputin’s 
influence. To what we learn from the correspondence, the diary of the 

" Katalog izdaniy gosudarstvennogo izdatelstva, 1919-1925 (Moscow and Len- 
ingrad, 1927). Several supplements have been published since. 


* Moscow and Leningrad, 1926. See also ten bibliographical surveys of the lit- 
erature on the history of the Russian revolutionary movement published in the 
Proletarskaya revolyutsiya, beginning with Nos. 8-9, 1924, and ending with No. 
10, 1925. 

* See a review by A. A. Sergeyev in Krasny arkhiv, Vol. IIT. 

” See also his analysis of the letters in Foreign Affairs, October, 1927. 
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Tsar (“Dnevnik Nikolaya Romanova,’ Krasny arkhiv, Volumes XX, 
XXI, XXII, XXVII)*™ adds but little. 

The other important publication covering the same period is Padeniye 
tsarskogo rezhima [ The fall of the tsarist régime], P. E. Shchegolev, 
editor (7 vols., Moscow and Leningrad, 1924-27). This is the steno- 
graphic record of the depositions mace to the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion, which was appointed in 1917 by the Provisional government to 
investigate the activities of the tsarist administration. Besides such out- 
standing representatives of the old régime as Stiirmer, Protopopov, 
Beletsky, Khvostov, and others, some prominent public leaders were also 
questioned as witnesses. Rasputin’s connections with the government 
were particularly looked into, but topics of a more general nature, such 
as the government’s attitude toward the Duma, the press, the public or- 
ganizations, and national minorities, were also investigated. A well-made 
selection of the most important depositions was published in French 
under the title of La chute du régime tsariste, with an introduction by 
V. Maklakov (Paris, 1927). The procedure in the Commission has been 
subject to criticism as reprehensible from the legal point of view and un- 
fair,’* but this criticism can hardly detract from the historical signifi- 
cance of the material that the Commission was able to collect. Of par- 
ticular interest are the written depositions of Protopopov and Beletsky 
in the fourth volume of the publication. 

To the same group as the Perepiska and Padeniye tsarskogo rezhima 
belong also a series of Soviet publications edited by V. P. Semennikov. 
These are: (1) Nikolay II i velikiye knyazya [ Nicholas II and the grand 
dukes] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1925), letters written to the Tsar by 
the members of the imperial family on the eve of the revolution;** (2) 
Dneonik b. Velikogo Knyazya Andreya Vladimirovicha {The Diary of 
the ex-Grand Duke Andrew Vladimirovich] (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1925) ;'* (3) Za kulisami tsarizma [Behind the scenes of Tsarism] 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1925), documents from the personal archives 
of Badmayev, the somewhat mysterious Tibetan doctor who was associ- 
ated with Rasputin; (4) Politika Romanovykh nakanunye revolyutsii 
[ The policies of the Romanovs on the eve of the revolution] (Moscow 
and Leningrad, 1926) and (5) Monarkhiya pered krusheniyem [The 

German edition, Das Tagebuch des letzten Zaren (Berlin, 1923). French 
edition, Journal intime de Nicolas II (Paris, 1925). Both incomplete. 

2 See articles by A. F. Romanov and V. M. Rudnev in Russkaya lyetopis, Vol. 
II, and by S. V. Zavadsky in Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii, Vol. XI. Also Maklakov’s 
introduction to La chute du régime tsariste. 

* French translation, Lettres des grands-ducs 4 Nicolas II (Paris, 1926). Ger- 
man translation, in Russland auf dem Wege zur Katastrophe, edited by Gunther 
Frantz (Berlin, 1926). Extracts in F. A. Golder, Documents of Russian history, 
1914-1917 (New York, 1927). 

* German translation, in Russland auf dem Wege zur Katastrophe. 
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monarchy before its fall], secret documents from the archives of the 
Emperor, dealing chiefly with the political situation in 1915—16."° 

Of a widely different nature are several books of memoirs published 
outside Russia by persons who stood close to the imperial family. Among 
these one could mention: Memoirs of Russia, 1916-1919 by Princess 
Paley, the widow of the Grand Duke Paul of Russia (London, 1924) ; 
The life and tragedy of Alexandra Fedorovna, Empress of Russia by 
Baroness Sophie Buxhoevden (London and New York, 1928) ; The real 
T'saritsa by Madame Lili Dehn (London, 1922) ; and Thirteen years at 
the Russian court by Pierre Gilliard, the French tutor of the Tsar’s chil- 
dren (London, 1922). Written in the commendable spirit of loyalty to 
the memory of the martyred sovereigns and giving many interesting per- 
sonal details, these books either are lacking in political information or 
else contain statements which are refuted by evidence obtainable else- 
where. Even less reliable from the historical point of view is Anna Vyru- 
bova’s Memoirs of the Russian Court (New York, 1923).’® A substan- 
tially different story is told in the Journal secret d’Anna Viroubova, 
1909-17 (Paris, 1928), but there are some doubts as to its authenticity 
(Madame Vyrubova has vigorously denounced it as a forgery). General 
A. A. Noskov’s Nicolas II inconnu (Paris, 1920), based on personal ob- 
servations of the Tsar at the headquarters, contains some information of 
a more general interest, while V. I. Gurko’s T'sar i T'saritsa (Paris, 
1927)? is an unusually successful attempt at a psychological interpre- 
tation. 

Of the members of the imperial government during the last years of 
its existence only a few choose to publish their reminiscences, and even 
these are rather disappointing. S. D. Sazonov in his Vospominaniya 
[ Reminiscences] (Paris, 1927), published in English as Fateful years 
(New York, 1928), deals chiefly with foreign affairs and devotes to the 
political crisis of 1915-16 three last chapters only. Of these a very con- 
siderable part is assigned to the Polish problem, a topic in which Mr. 
Sazonov was particularly interested. General V. A. Sukhomlinov’s Vos- 
pominaniya [Reminiscences] (Berlin, 1924)** is above all a personal 
apologia, accompanied by a vitriolic attack on the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
Of General A. Polivanov’s memoirs only a part was published after his 
death, bringing the story to the fall of 1915.*® The books of Sazonov and 

** Some of the documents are translated in Archives secrétes de VEmpereur 
Nicolas II (Paris, 1928). Extracts are given in Golder’s Documents. I have not 
seen The Red archives: Russian state papers, 1910-1918, edited by C. S. Vul- 
liamy (London, 1929). 

* Originally published in Russian in Russkaya lyetopis, Vol. IV. 

English translation, The Tsar and Tsaritsa (London, 1929). 

** German edition, Erinnerungen (Berlin, 1924). 

* Memuary, Vol. I, edited by A. M. Zayonchkovsky (Moscow, 1924). German 
translation in Russland auf dem Wege zur Katastrophe. 
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Polivanov, who both belonged to the “liberal” wing of the Goremykin 
cabinet, must be supplemented by the remarkable documents published 
by A. N. Yakhontov in the Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii, Volume XVIII.*° 
These are the minutes of the secret meetings of the council of ministers, 
held in July-September, 1915, at which all the burning questions of the 
hour were frankly discussed. Based on the personal notes of Mr. Yakhon- 
tov, who acted as the recording secretary of the meetings, the minutes 
reveal the complete picture of the division within the cabinet, the stub- 
bornness of the reactionaries, and the appalling helplessness of the “lib- 
erals” who tried to save the situation by persuading the supreme power 
to adopt a more reasonable policy. Of the men who held secondary posts 
in the government General P. G. Komarov-Kurlov, assistant secretary of 
the interior under Protopopov, published his memoirs first in German, 
then in Russian.*' It is an ineffective attempt to whitewash the imperial 
government and to put the blame on the opposition. The only value of the 
memoirs is that they contain some interesting information on the extraor- 
dinary personality of Protopopov. 

In Baron R. R. Rosen’s Forty years of diplomacy (2 vols., London 
and New York, 1922) and A. Neklyudov’s Diplomatic Reminiscences 
before and during the World War, 1911-1917 (London, 1920) we have 
reminiscences of two liberally minded and well-informed Russian diplo- 
mats who viewed what was going on in Petersburg with grave apprehen- 
sion. Neklyudov has an interesting story to tell about Protopopov’s fa- 
mous Stockholm interview with Warburg. 

Most of the memoirs of the Russian military leaders of the period deal 
chiefly with the revolutionary days and will be reviewed later. General 
V. I. Gurko has a few chapters on the political situation in 1916 in his 
Memoirs and impressions of war and revolution in Russia, 1914-1917 
(London, 1918), and General A. A. Brusilov deals with it to some extent 
in his Moi vospominaniya [ My reminiscences] (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1929), published in French as Mémoires du Général Broussilov: guerre 
1914-1918 (Paris, 1929). A curious book is M. Lemke’s 250 dney v tsar- 
skoy stavkye [250 days at the Tsar’s headquarters] (Petrograd, 1920). 
An “intelligent” of radical leanings and associations happened to be at- 
tached to the headquarters as a subaltern and made it his rule to write 
down secretly all that he heard and saw around him. The result was a 
bulky volume of 850 pages, containing some interesting information both 
on the military and the political situation of the period (September, 1915 
—VJuly, 1916). 

Passing to the representatives of the political opposition, one has to 
mention first of all the memoirs of M. V. Rodzyanko, the sincere and up- 

*» Extracts in Golder’s Documents. 


™ Das Ende des russischen Kaisertums (Berlin, 1920), and Gibel imperatorskoy 
Rossii (Berlin, 1923). 
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right president of the Duma, who in those years was passing through the 
painful process of changing from a convinced monarchist into a revolu- 
tionary in spite of himself. His “Krusheniye imperii” [The collapse of 
an empire], published in the Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii, Volume XVII, 
was translated into English as The reign of Rasputin (London, 1927). 
The English title is a fitting one, as Rasputin became an obsession with 
Rodzyanko, In his interpretation the whole political crisis of the pe- 
riod resolves into something like a duel between the president of the 
Duma and “our friend” of the Empress’ letters. The obvious one-sided- 
ness of this interpretation does not prevent the memoirs of Rodzyanko 
from remaining a document of first-class historical importance.”* Of men 
who stood rather close to Rodzyanko in their political views and sym- 
pathies, the gifted nationalist member of the Duma, V. V. Shulgin, pub- 
lished his impressionistic “diary,” covering the last years of the old 
régime and the beginning of the revolution, under the title of Dni [ Days | 
(Belgrade, 1925).** Two other memoirs by members of the Duma are 
Prince S. Mansyrev’s ‘““Moi vospominaniya o gosudarstvennoy dumye” 
[ My reminiscences of the state duma] in the Istorik i sovuremennik, Vol- 
umes II and III, and S. I. Shidlovsky’s Vospominaniya [ Reminiscences } 
(2 vols., Berlin, 1923). Both deal, among other things, with the activities _ 
of the Progressive bloc in the Duma. Valuable information on the bloc, 
as well as on the activities of other public bodies, may be found in Bur- 
shuaziya nakanunye fevralskoy revolyutsii |The bourgeoisie on the eve 
of the February revolution], edited by B. B. Grave (Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, 1927) and in A. Shlyapnikov’s Kanun semnadtsatogo goda [ The 
eve of 1917] (Moscow, 1920). The last-named book contains also some 
interesting data on the labor mevement and the underground activities of 
the revolutionary parties during the war, an important topic which still 
is very much in need of a thorough investigation. 

Among the foreign diplomats stationed during the prerevolutionary 
years at Petersburg, Maurice Paléologue and Sir George Buchanan 
stand out as the ablest, the most influential, and the best informed. Paléo- 
logue’s well-known book, La Russie des T'sars pendant la grande guerre 
(3 vols., Paris, 1921-22) ,** is one of the most important contributions to 
the literature of the period. The literary excellence of this “diary” sug- 
gests a careful post factum revision, but this does not detract from its his- 
torical value. The French ambassador’s intimate acquaintance with the 
higher strata of the Russian society, both on the governmental side and 
among the leaders of the constitutional opposition, put him in a stra- 

* Rodzyanko’s memoirs must be compared with his deposition in Padeniye 
tsarkogo rezhima, Vol. VII. 

* German translation, Tage .... Memoiren aus der russischen Revolution, 
1905-1917 (Berlin, 1928). 

* English translation, 4n ambassador’s memoirs (3 vols., London, 1923-25). 
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tegical position from which he could watch the dénouement of the Rus- 
sian drama with inside knowledge and understanding. Not so brilliant 
but equally authoritative is Sir George Buchanan’s treatment of the same 
period in his My mission to Russia and other diplomatic memories (2 
vols., London and Boston, 1923). Of particular value are his records of 
conversations with the Emperor on the internal situation of Russia.?> In 
comparison with Paléologue and Buchanan, the reminiscences of the two 
American ambassadors are very disappointing. Perhaps to a very great 
extent this is due to the fact that throughout the prerevolutionary period 
they represented a neutral country and therefore were deprived of the 
possibility to establish a more intimate contact with the members of the 
Russian government and public leaders. Neither G. T. Marye’s Nearing 
the end in Imperial Russia (Philadelphia, 1929) nor David R. Francis’ 
Russia from the American embassy (New York, 1921) adds anything 
substantial to our knowledge of the period. In the latter book there are 
also many inaccuracies of which the apocryphal text of Milyukov’s fa- 
mous speech against Stiirmer is, perhaps, the most outstanding exam- 
ple.*® To complete the review of the writings of foreign diplomats one 
should mention C. Diamandi’s ““Ma mission en Russie,”’ but the first and 
so far the only instalment of these memoirs, which appeared in Revue des 
Deux Mondes (February 15, 1929), is devoted entirely to diplomacy and, 
as a matter of fact, deals more with Rumania than with Russia. 

In the very end of 1916 Russia was thrilled by the assassination of 
Rasputin, and this event may be considered, in a way, as the closing epi- 
sode of the prerevolutionary period and the prelude to the revolution. 
Two of the active participants left highly dramatic accounts of the as- 
sassination which read like detective stories. These are V. M. Purish- 
kevich’s Ubiystvo Rasputina [The murder of Rasputin] (Paris, 1923; 
also Moscow, 1923) and Prince F. F. Yusupov’s Konets Rasputina [ The 
end of Rasputin] (Paris, 1927).*” An indispensable commentary on both 
these accounts is V. Maklakov’s article, ‘“Nekotoriye dopolneniya k vos- 

* Very interesting is the anonymous Russian diary of an Englishman: Petro- 
grad, 1915-17 (London, 1919), written obviously by a well-informed member of 
the British embassy staff. The Emperor Nicholas II as I knew him by Major- 
General Sir John Hanbury- Williams, chief of the British Mission in Russia, 1914—- 
17 (London, 1922), contains some interesting military and personal details but 
very little political information. With the Russian army, 1914-17, by Major-Gen- 
eral Sir Alfred Knox, British military attaché in Petrograd (2 vols., London, 
1921), up to the revolution is chiefly military, but has in it some bits of political 
information, in particular on the attitude of the high command of the Russian 
army. See also Mémoires de Russie by Jules Legras, member of the French mili- 
tary mission in Russia (Paris, 1921). 

* For the authentic text of the speech see Golder’s Documents. 


* French translation of Purishkevich’s book, Comment j’a tué Raspoutine 
(Paris, 1924). English translation of Yusupov’s book, Rasputin, his malignant 
influence and his assassination (London, 1927). 
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pominaniyam Purishkevicha i Knyazya Yusupova ob ubiystvye Raspu- 
tina” [Some additions to the reminiscences of Purishkevich and Prince 
Yusupov of the murder of Rasputin], in Sovuremenniye Zapiski, Volume 
XXXIV.** 

I shall begin my survey of literature on the revolutionary period with 
a few books of reference. Extremely useful is the publication of the 
“Istpart” entitled Revolyutsiya 1917 goda: khronika sobytiy [ The revo- 
lution of 1917: chronicle of events] (5 vols., Moscow and Leningrad, 
1923-26).*° This is a brief summary of the main events of the revolu- 
tionary period, arranged in a strictly chronological order and without 
any attempt at interpretation. In preparation of the chronicle both the 
periodical press of the time and the unpublished documentary material 
were used rather extensively. In so far as the choice and arrangement of 
the material show any point of view, it is, of course, that of the Com- 
munist party. The unfinished Khronika fevralskoy revolyutsii [The 
chronicle of the February revolution] by D. O. Zaslavsky and V. A. 
Kantorovich (Petrograd, 1924) is a work of a different nature. It is a 
continuous narrative, and the authors do not hide their point of view, 
which is that of the menshevik Social Democrats. The first volume (the 
only one published) covers the period from February to May. 

The series entitled 1917 god v dokumentakh i materialakh [ The year 
1917 in documents and source material], appearing under the general 
editorship of M. N. Pokrovsky and Ya. A. Yakovlev, contain already a 
number of volumes, covering some of the most important phases of the 
situation. These are: (1) Razlozheniye armii v 1917 godu { The decom- 
position of the army in 1917] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1925) ;*° (2) 
Petrogradsky sovyet rabochikh i soldatskikh deputatov:protokoly zased- 
aniy ispolnitelnogo komiteta [The Petrograd soviet of workmen’s and 
soldiers’ delegates: minutes of the meetings of the executive committee | 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1925) ; (3) Rabocheye dvizheniye v 1917 godu 
[ The labor movement in 1917] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1925); (4) 
Krestyanskoye dvizheniye v 1917 godu [ The peasant movement in 1917 | 

* General literature on Rasputin is of little historical value. Svyatoy chort 
[The holy devil] by the former monk Iliodor (Sergey Trufanov) (Moscow, 1917), 
remains a wild and unreliable story even after the drastic editing which was ap- 
plied to the manuscript by S. P. Melgunov (see the editor’s preface to the book). 
Rasputin, der allméchtige Bauer by Aron Simanovich, Rasputin’s Jewish secre- 
tary (Berlin, 1928) is a none-too-convincing apology. Rene Fiilép-Miller’s Ras- 


putin, the holy devil (New York, 1928) is a highly interesting interpretation but 
quite obviously not a work of historical research. 

* Vols. I and II (January—May) by N. Avdeyev, Vols. III and IV (June—Sep- 
tember) by Vera Vladimirova, and Vol. V (October) by K. Ryabinsky. 

* Cf. Soldatskiya pisma 1917 goda [Soldiers’ letters of 1917], edited by O. N. 
Chaadayeva (Moscow and Leningrad, 1927). 
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(Moscow and Leningrad, 1927) ;** and (5) Vserossiyskoye sovyesh- 
chaniye sovyetov rabochikh i soldatskikh deputatov: stenografichesky 
otchet [The all-Russian conference of the soviets of workmen’s and sol- 
diers’ delegates: a stenographic report] (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1927).°* A. Shlyapnikov’s Semnadtsaty god [The year 1917] (3 vols., 
Moscow and Leningrad, 1923-27) is also somewhat in the nature of a 
chronicle, although the author, who is one of the prominent members of 
the Communist party, does not abstain from expressing his personal at- 
titude. The arrangement is very unsystematic, to say the least, and per- 
haps the chief value of the three volumes covering the period up to the 
beginning of April lies in the documents quoted in the text and in the ap- 
pendixes. 

Of all this material very little is available in translation. The more 
valuable, therefore, becomes Golder’s collection of documents in the 
preparation of which some of the above-mentioned publications were 
used, as well as the Russian newspapers of the period. Golder’s Docu- 
ments may be supplemented by A. J. Sack’s The birth of the Russian 
democracy (New York, 1918), where one can find statements and decla- 
rations of the Provisional government and the anti-bolshevik side of the 
soviets. 

The confused story of the very first days of the February revolution 
is told in various documents and reminiscences. Highly interesting docu- 
ments have been published in Krasny arkhiv on the situation at the Tsar’s 
headquarters and the attitude of the high command toward the revolu- 
tion.** Of those who were close to the emperor D. N. Dubensky and 
A. Mordvinov told their side of the story in Russkaya lyetopis** and Yu. 
N. Danilov in Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii, Volume XIX.*° Several ac- 
counts of the Tsar’s abdication were conveniently published in one vol- 


"Cf, 1917 god v derevnye: vospominaniya krestyan |The year 1917 in the vil- 
lages: reminiscences of the peasants], edited by Ya. A. Yakovlev (Moscow and 
Leningrad, 1929). This is a collection somewhat similar to Soldatskiya pisma 
[Soldiers’ letters]. In both cases the selection of the material was undoubtedly 
influenced by considerations of a political nature. 

"See also Organizatsiya i stroitelstvo sovyetov rabochikh deputatov v 1917 
godu: sbornik dokumentov [Organization and structure of the soviets of work- 
men’s delegates in 1917: collection of documents], edited by P. O. Gorin (Moscow, 
1928). 

* “Verkhovnoye komandovaniye v perviye dni revolyutsii” [The supreme com- 
mand in the first days of the revolution], in Vol. V, and “Fevralskaya revolyutsiya 
1917 goda” [The February revolution of 1917], in Vols. XXI and XXII. 

* “Kak proizoshel perevorot v Rossii” [How the revolution happened in Rus- 
sia], in Vol. III, and “Otryvki iz vospominaniy” [Fragments of memoirs], in Vols. 
V and VI. 

** “Moi vospominaniya ob Imperatorye Nikolaye II i Vel. Kn. Mikhailye Alek- 
sandrovichye” [My reminiscences of Emperor Nicholas II and Grand Duke Mi- 
chael Alexandrovich]. 
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ume by P. E. Shchegolev under the title Otrecheniye Nikolaya II: vos- 
pominaniya ochevidtsev i dokumenty [The abdication of Nicholas II: 
reminiscences of the eye-witnesses and documents] (Leningrad, 1927). 
On the Duma side, the first days of the revolution are dealt with in 
M. V. Rodzyanko’s “Gosudarstvennaya duma i fevralskaya 1917 goda 
revolyutsiya” [The state duma and the February revolution of 1917] in 
Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii, Volume VI. This, however, is not so much a 
narrative of events as an apologetic discussion of the part played by the 
Duma in the revolution. In striking contrast with Rodzyanko’s article, 
the corresponding chapter in Shulgin’s Dni consists of a series of snap- 
shots which, in their entirety, form an unforgettable picture of the ex- 
treme chaos and confusion that prevailed in those days in the Taurida 
Palace.** Similarly impressionistic is S. Mstislavsky’s Pyat dney: na- 
chalo i konets fevralskoy revolyutsii [Five days: the beginning and the 
end of the February revolution] (2d ed., Berlin, Petrograd, and Mos- 
cow, 1922). There the same picture is viewed from a different angle, by 
a man of radical leanings and affiliations. A. A. Bublikov’s Russkaya re- 
volyutsiya: vpechatleniya i mysli ochevidtsa i uchastnika [The Russian 
revolution: impressions and reflections of an eye-witness and partici- 
pant] (New York, 1918) and Yu. V. Lomonosov’s Memoirs of the Rus- 
sian Revolution (New York, 1919) deal with the efforts of the new gov- 
ernment to prevent the possibility of a counter-revolution. Both authors 
have some very interesting things to tell, but because of their obvious per- 
sonal bias many of their assertions must be taken with a grain of salt.*” 
We may pass now to the memoirs covering the whole period of the 
existence of the Provisional government, beginning with the accounts 
given by the members of the government or those closely associated with 
it. P. N. Milyukov probably would object to his book being included in 
this group. Istoriya vtoroy russkoy revolyutsii [History of the second 
Russian revolution ],** as the title itself indicates and as the author tells 
us in the preface, was planned as history, not as memoirs. And yet it is 
history in that limited sense only in which, for instance, Clarendon’s. 
Great Rebellion is history. Written by an active and influential partici- 
pant in the revolution, almost immediately after the events it describes 
(the whole text was completed by August, 1918, and only slightly re- 
vised afterward), the book is above all a severe indictment of Milyu- 
kov’s opponents in the Provisional government and particularly of Ker- 


* Extracts in Golder’s Documents. 

** A selection of memoirs dealing with the February revolution is offered by 
S. A. Alexeyev in the first volume of his Revolyutsiya i grazhdanskaya voyna v 
opisaniyakh Byelogvardeytsev [Revolution and civil war in the descriptions of the 
White Guards] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1926). 

* Vol. I, in three separately published parts (Sofia, 1921-24), covers both the 
February and the October revolution. No continuation was published. 
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ensky. It was the representatives of the “revolutionary democracy,” the 
Socialist wing of the February revolution, who by their blunders and 
many shortcomings paved the way for the ultimate triumph of bolshe- 
vism. As had to be expected, the book called forth many objections and 
reproofs.*® Alexander Kerensky’s “own story of the Russian revolu- 
tion,” originally published in English as The catastrophe (New York, 
1927), is to a very great extent an answer to Milyukov’s indictment. 
Kerensky’s thesis is that it was precisely the two extremes, the right and 
the left, that frustrated the efforts of the democratic center to save the 
situation. By their betrayal of the revolution and their abandonment of 
the Provisional government, particularly in the Kornilov affair, the mod- 
erates actually delivered the country into the hands of the bolsheviks. 
Needless to say that, in spite of these mutual recriminations and the 
strong personal element that is present in both books, Milyukov’s and 
Kerensky’s accounts remain documents of great historical importance. 
Of the less influential members of the government N. D. Nabokov pub- 
lished his reminiscences, “Vremennoye Pravitelstvo” [The Provisional 
government], in Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii, Volume I. It contains very 
interesting, although rather biased, characterization of the various mem- 
bers of the government and gives a good idea of the difficulties which the 
latter had to face. Nabokov’s attitude toward the “revolutionary democ- 
racy” and Kerensky, in particular, comes very close to that of Milyukov. 
P. N. Malyantovich, who at one time was minister of justice in the Pro- 
visional government, in his Revolyutsiya i pravosudiye {| Revolution and 
justice ]*° deals chiefly with the courts during the revolution, while Gen- 
eral P. A. Polovtsov, former commander of the Petrograd military dis- 
trict, in his Dni zatmeniya [The days of the eclipse] (Paris, n.d.) de- 
scribes the difficulties he had in dealing with the soldiers and in trying to 
suppress the July uprising. His attitude toward the government is open- 
ly critical. 

On the side of the “revolutionary democracy” we have two equally 
interesting although widely different books: Vospominaniya 1914-19 
[ Reminiscences, 1914-19] (Berlin, 1920) by B. V. Stankevich, and 
Zapiski o revolyutsii [ Memoirs of the revolution] (7 vols., Berlin, Petro- 
grad and Moscow, 1922-23) by N. Sukhanov (Gimmer). Stankevich 
was a moderate socialist and during the revolution was first a member of 
the executive committee of the Soviet and then a commissary in the army. 
An obviously sincere and well-meaning man, he records the process of 
the gradual decomposition of the democratic régime in a spirit of fatal- 

* See in particular M. Vishniak’s review, in Sovremenniye zapiski, Vol. XXXI, 
and S. P. Melgunov’s, in Na chuzhoy storonye, Vol. VII. See also M. N. Pokrov- 


sky’s Protivoryechiya G-na Milyukova [The contradictions of Mr. Milyukov] 
(Moscow, 1922), a criticism of the book from the Marxian point of view. 


“ No indications as to the place and date of publication. 
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istic resignation. Sukhanov belonged to that left wing of the “revolu- 
tionary democracy” which on its periphery merged almost imperceptibly 
into bolshevism. Member of the central committee of the Soviets from the 
very beginning of the revolution, he took an active part in all the out- 
standing events of the period. Loquacious and somewhat conceited, he 
indulges too much in interpretation and is not always accurate in relat- 
ing facts, but just the same his book, as that of Stankevich, is valuable 
for the history of mutual relations between the two rival authorities— 
that of the Provisional government and that of the Soviets. 

_ Perhaps one may include into this group of memoirs a book which is 
actually a posthumous collection of articles written and addresses deliv- 
ered during the period. I am referring to G. V. Plekhanov’s God na 
rodinye: polnoye sobraniye statey i ryechey, 1917-18 [One year in the 
native land: complete collection of articles and addresses, 1917-18] (2 
vols., Paris, 1921). The famous socialist leader returned to Russia short- 
ly after the revolution after many years of exile only to find himself out 
of sympathy with the general trend of the revolutionary development. An 
ardent advocate of national unity and of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, Plekhanov led an attack against the bolsheviks and later also against 
the Provisional government for its weakness and indecision. It was a 
pathetic attempt to conjure the elements by an appeal to reason. 

The military leaders of the period, who at first expressed their readi- 
ness to co-operate with the new government, very soon became estranged 
from it because of a profound disagreement over the question of the dis- 
cipline in the army. Their attitude toward the government, as expressed 
in their memoirs, is consequently highly critical, and their treatment of 
the events of the period is usually rather one-sided. By far the best of 
these books is General A. I. Denikin’s Ocherki russkoy smuty [Sketches 
of the Russian turmoil] (5 vols., Paris, Berlin, 1921-26).** Very well 
written, although somewhat verbose and too elaborate, it gives the point 
of view of a liberal-minded military man wounded in his patriotic feel- 
ings. A much less ambitious work is General A. S. Lukomsky’s Vospom- 
inaniya { Reminiscences] (2 vols., Berlin, 1922) ,** written in the style of 
official reports and without any display of personal feeling. Its most in- 
teresting parts are those dealing with the first days of the February rev- 
olution at the headquarters, and with the Kornilov affair. General P. N. 
Wrangel’s Zapiski [Memoirs] were published as volumes V and VI of 


“ Of the five volumes only the first and part of the second deal with the events 
of 1917, while the rest is devoted to the civil war. The first volume was published 
in English as The Russian turmoil: memoirs military, social and political (Lon- 
don, 1922). 


“ Of the two volumes the first covers the year 1914-17 and the second the civil 
war. English translation published as Memoirs of the Russian revolution (Lon- 
don, 1922). 
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Byeloye dyelo [The White cause] (Berlin, 1928).** Of these only the 
first chapter deals with the events of 1917, the rest being devoted to the 
civil war. The author is concerned almost exclusively with the conditions 
at the front and adds very little to our knowledge of the general political 
situation. Very interesting are brief extracts from the diary of General 
M. V. Alexeyev, published in the first volume of Sbornik russkogo istorich- 
eskogo arkhiva v Pragye [Collections of the Russian historical archives 
in Prague] (Prague, 1929).** The effects of the revolution upon the navy 
are depicted in G. Graf’s Na Novikye: Baltiysky flot v voynu i revolyu- 
tsiyu [On the Novik: the Baltic fleet during the war and the revolution ] 
(Munich, 1922).*° The author is a naval officer, very hostile toward the 
revolution. M. I. Smirnov’s “Admiral Kolchak vo vremya revolyutsii” 
{ Admiral Kolchak during the revolution] in Istorik i sovremennik, Vol- 
ume IV, although mainly personal, contains some information on the 
general situation in the Black Sea fleet.*© The chief value of these me- 
moirs of the military men lies in the fact that they enable us to get an in- 
sight into the psychology which led first to the Kornilov rising and then 
to the white movement against the bolsheviks. 

For the era of the Provisional government we still have the testimony 
of the same foreign observers who left their description of the last years 
of the old régime: Paléologue (up to the middle of May), Buchanan, 
Knox, and Francis. This part of their testimony, however, is less valu- 
able and less interesting. Deeply concerned over the question whether 
Russia would remain in the war, and out of touch with the broad currents 
of the revolutionary development, they were liable to give it a somewhat 
one-sided interpretation. Another prominent foreigner who visited Rus- 
sia in those days was T. G. Masaryk. The Russian chapters of his T'he 
making of a state: memoirs and observations, 1914-18 (New York, 
1927) are, however, a disappointment. They deal chiefly with the fate 
of the Czech legionaries in Russia and contain very little information on 
the general situation. Besides, it is rather hard to accept the writer’s 
sweeping condemnation of ‘“‘no small part of the whole Russian people” 
as morally depraved, even though it comes from such an authoritative 
source. 

The much-discussed Kornilov affair still remains to a great extent a 

“ English translation, The memoirs of General Wrangel (New York, 1930). 

“ See also memoirs of Gurko and Brusilov. 

“ English translation, The Russian navy in war and revolution from 1914 up 
to 1918 (Munich, 1923). See also extracts from the diary of I. I. Rengarten, “Fev- 
ralskaya revolyutsiya v Baltiyskom flotye” (The February revolution in the Baltic 
fleet] and “Oktyabrskaya revolyutsiya v Baltiyskom flotye” [The October revo- 
lution in the Baltic fleet], in Krasny Arkhiv, Vols. XXXII and XXV, respectively. 

“Cf. A. Platonov, Chernomorsky flot v revolyutsii 1917 goda i Admiral Kol- 
chak {The Black Sea fleet during the revolution of 1917 and Admiral Kolchak] 
(Leningrad, 1925). 
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mystery, and, as Professor Golder says, “We are not even sure whether 
this was a plot or a misunderstanding.” Kerensky insists that it was a 
plot and expounds his theory of a wide conspiracy against the Provision- 
al government in a series of writings. Long before his volume of memoirs, 
he published Dyelo Kornilova [The Kornilov affair] (Moscow, 1918), 
which consists of the stenographic record of his depositions made to the 
investigating committee, with his own commentary. This was translated 
into English as The prelude to bolshevism: The Kornilov rising (New 
York, 1919). The English edition has an introduction giving a résumé 
of the events discussed in the book. In an appendix Kerensky replies to 
E. H. Wilcox’s articles on “Kerensky and Kornilov” which appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review (September, October, 1918). These articles 
were then incorporated by Mr. Wilcox into his Russia’s Ruin (New 
York, 1919) together with a reply to Kerensky’s criticism. The publica- 
tion of Dyelo Kornilova brought Kerensky into controversy also with 
B. V. Savinkov, who replied to it by an article, ‘““L’Affaire Korniloff,” 
which appeared in Mercure de France, Volume CXXXII (April 1, 
1919). This called forth “une réponse nécessaire” on the part of Keren- 
sky, “L’affaire Korniloff,’ in Mercure de France, Volume CXXXIII 
(May 15, 1919).** 

Kornilov’s side is presented by Denikin and Lukomsky, who both were 
his close associates. According to them, it was Kerensky who betrayed 
Kornilov. Milyukov, in his storiya, also puts the blame on Kerensky. 
An attempt to sum up the affair from the bolshevik point of view was 
made by Vera Vladimirova in Kontr-revolyutsiya v 1917 g.: Kornilovsh- 
china [Counter-revolution in 1917: the Kornilov movement] (Moscow, 
1924). 

Whether we agree with Milyukov or with Kerensky as to the origins 
of the Kornilov rising, there can be no doubt that the failure of this ill- 
fated movement actually played the part of a “‘prelude to bolshevism.” 
From that moment the days of the Provisional government were num- 
bered, and the influence of the bolsheviks began to grow by leaps and 
bounds. The party had been active long before that, and there is an 
abundant literature on its activities during the whole period from Febru- 
ary to October. It would be impossible to review all or even any consider- 
able part of the books, pamphlets, and articles that had been written on 
this phase of the situation. Moreover, it seems hardly necessary to at- 
tempt this task in view of the excellent bibliographies available (see 
bibliographical indications in the beginning of the present article). I 

“ Savinkov’s article appeared also separately, in Russian, under the title 
K dyelu Kornilova (Paris, 1919). The Russian text of Kerensky’s article may be 
found in his collection of articles, zdalyoka [From afar] (Paris, 1922). See also 
another version of Savinkov’s story published under the title “General Kornilov” 
in Byloye (No. 3, 1925). 
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shall confine myself, therefore, to the most important of those publica- 
tions which may be considered as source material. There is a series of 
publications dealing with the activities of the Petrograd organization of 
the bolsheviks which at that time naturally was the most important one 
within the party. These are: (1) Sbornik materialov i protokolov zas- 
yedaniy Petrogradskogo komiteta RSDRP (B) za 1917 g. [Collection 
of materials and minutes of the sessions of the Petrograd committee of 
the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ party (Bolshevik) in 1917], 
edited by P. F. Kudelli (Moscow and Leningrad, 1927) ; (2) Petrograd- 
skaya obshchegorodskaya i vserossiyskaya konferentsiya RSDRP (B ) 
v aprelye 1917 q. [ Petrograd all-town and all-Russian conference of the 
RSDWP (B) in April, 1917] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1925); (8) 
V toraya i tretya Petrogradskiya obshchegorodskiya konferentsii bolshe- 
vikov v iyulye i oktyabrye 1917 g: Protokoly i materialy [The second 
and the third Petrograd all-town conferences of the bolsheviks in July 
and October 1917: minutes and materials], edited by P. F. Kudelli 
(Moscow and Leningrad, 1927). 

Other similar publications deal with the activities of the central party 
organizations. Protokoly syezdov i Konferentsiy vsesoyuznoy kommun- 
isticheskoy partii (B): Shestoy Syezd [ Minutes of the congresses and 
conferences of the All-Union Communist party (Bolshevik): The Sixth 
Congress }, edited by A. S. Bubnov and others (Moscow and Leningrad, 
1927) and Protokoly tsentrainogo komiteta RSDRP (B): Avgust 1917 
g:-—Fevral 1918 g. [ Minutes of the central committee of the RSDWP 
(B): August, 1917—February, 1918] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1929) 
are particularly important because it was at those meetings that the 
strategy of the party in the most critical moments was decided upon.** 

Another valuable source of information on the activities of the bolshe- 
vik party during the first period of the revolution is the collected writ- 
ings and addresses of the chief party leaders. In 1920-27 the Lenin 
Institute of Moscow published Sobraniye sochineniy N. Lenina (V. Uly- 
anova ) in twenty volumes. Of these Volume XIII covers the years 1914— 
16 and Volume XIV (in two parts) the revolution of 1917. In the sup- 
plementary Volume XX (in two parts) there are published those writ- 
ings of Lenin that have been recently discovered. In the English edition 
of Collected works of V. I. Lenin (New York and London), based on the 
Moscow publication, Volumes XVIII—XXI cover the same period in- 
cluding the material of the supplementary volume of the Russian edition. 
Of these Volume XX (in two parts), dealing with the revolution of 1917, 
was published in 1929, and the others are announced for publication in 
the spring of 1930. An indispensable supplement to the Collected Works 

“If we are to believe Trotsky, however, the minutes were published with con- 
siderable omissions to save Stalin from embarrassment in his controversy with the 
opposition. 
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is the Leninsky sbornik [ Lenin collections] of the Lenin Institute, of 
which ten volumes have so far appeared (Moscow, 1924-29). It con- 
tains some of Lenin’s political correspondence, which is an excellent com- 
mentary on his official pronouncements. Volume III of L. Trotsky’s 
Sochineniya [| Works] (in two parts ; Moscow, 1924) contains his articles 
and addresses, written and delivered in 1917. G. Zinovyev’s writings for 
the same period are to be found in Volume VII of his Sochineniya 
[Works] (in two parts; Leningrad, 1925). To the same group belong 
I. Stalin’s Na putyakh k oktyabryu: statii ryechi, mart-oktyabr, 1917 g. 
[On the way to October: articles and addresses, March—October, 1917] 
(Moscow, 1925) and N. Bukharin’s Na podstupakh k oktyabryu: statii 
ryechi, may—dyekabr, 1917 g. [On the approaches to October: articles 
and addresses, May—December, 1917] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1926). 

The last days of the Provisional government and the bolshevik coup 
d’état are dealt with in a considerable number of books and articles of 
which only a few can be mentioned. P. N. Malyantovich, at that time 
minister of justice, describes the agony of the government in his Revol yu- 
tsiya i pravosudiye.*® The personal experiences of one of those cadets 
who turned out to be the last resort of the Provisional government are 
related in A. Sinegub’s “Zashchita Zimnyego Dvortsa” [ The defense of 
the Winter Palace] in Arkhiv russkoy revolyutsii, Volyme IV.°° On the 
bolshevik side we have numerous accounts of which Myatezhniki [ The 
rebels] by P. E. Dybenko (Moscow, 1923) and Kronstadt i Piter v 1917 
g. [Cronstadt and St. Petersburg in 1917] by F. F. Raskolnikov (Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, 1925) may be singled out as both picturesque and 
informative. John Reed’s Ten Days that Shook the World (New York, 
1919) is an extremely vivid, even if not always accurate, narrative of 
events, as seen through the eyes of an enthusiastic American radical, 
while Jacques Sadoul’s Notes sur la révolution bolchévique (Paris, 1920) 
contain highly interesting records of the author’s conversations with 
some of the bolshevik leaders in the very days of the upheaval. 

The story of Kerensky’s pathetic attempt to rally troops outside Pet- 
rograd is told in his “Gatchina,” first published in Sovremenniye zapiski, 
Volume X, and then included in his Jzdalyoka.*' There is a substantial 
difference between Kerensky’s version and that of General P. N. Kras- 
nov, “Na vnutrennem frontye” [On the internal front], in Arkhiv rus- 
skoy revolyutsii, Volume I. F. Dan also differs from Kerensky in some 


See also his article, “V Zimnyem Dvortsye 25-26 Oktyabrya 1917 g.” [In the 
Winter Palace, October 25-26, 1917], in Byloye, 1918, No. 12. 

* Selections from memoirs of the anti-bolsheviks on the October revolution can 
be found in Vol. II of S. A. Alexeyev, Revolyutsiya i grazhdanskaya voyna v 
opisaniyakh byelogvardeytsev. 

* French version, “Effondrement: souvenirs sur le coup d’état bolchévique,” 
Revue hebdomadaire, I (1920), Nos. 5 and 6. 
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particulars in his “K istorii poslyednikh dney Vremennogo Pravitelstva”’ 
[ On the history of the last days of the Provisional government] in the 
Berlin Lyetopis revolyutsii, Volume I.°* All these accounts must be sup- 
plemented by documents published in Krasny Arkhiv, Volume IX, 
(“Vokrug Gatchiny” { Around Gatchina]). In the same publication will 
be found extremely important documents on the situation at headquarters 
and in the army during the October days.®* A highly valuable book is 
Serge Oldenbourg’s Le coup d’état bolchéviste: 20 octobre—3 décembre 
1917 (Paris, 1929). This is a selection of documents covering the main 
phases of the development and taken, in great many instances, from the 
contemporary newspapers. The arrangement is excellent, and there are 
very good notes. 

In the long introduction to the third volume of his collected works, 
which he entitled “Uroki oktyabrya” [ The lessons of October], Trotsky 
undertook to give an analysis of the policy of the bolshevik party during 
the period from February to October and the “technique” of the October 
coup d'état. Written at the time of an acute struggle within the Com- 
munist party (1924), this quasi-historical work was to serve Trotsky as a 
political weapon against his opponents. He emphasizes, therefore, the 
differences within the party with regard to the question as to when and 
how to seize power; he describes the indecision and vacillations of the 
right wing of the party, represented by men like Kamenev and Zinovyev ; 
and he shows how on many occasions it was necessary for Lenin to drive 
his not too willing associates upon the road of direct revolutionary ac- 
tion. Between the lines of this skilfully written exposé one can read the 
assertion that Trotsky alone was Lenin’s true disciple, in fact, that dur- 
ing the decisive October days it was he who saved the situation. Such a 
challenge could not remain unanswered. In a collection of articles and 
addresses which appeared under the title Za Leninizm [In behalf of 
Leninism] (Moscow and Leningrad, 1925) Stalin, Kamenev, Bukharin, 
and other party leaders tried to prove their loyalty to Lenin’s dogma and 
to expose heresy in Trotsky’s views, past and present. Trotsky came 
down upon his opponents in his recently published autobiography Moya 
shizn [ My life] (2 vols., Berlin, 1930),°* written already in exile. This 
time his attack is even more outspoken and is directed primarily against 
Stalin, although he pours bitter sarcasm right and left, making exception 
for Lenin alone. The element of self-glorification is also stronger than 
in his previous writings. The chief significance of this “family quarrel” 


® Not to be confused with the Soviet publication of the same name. 

® “Oktyabrsky perevorot i Stavka” [The October revolution and headquarters], 
in Vols. VIII and IX, and “Oktyabr na frontye” [October at the Front], in Vols. 
XXIII and XXIV. Cf. “Stavka 25-26 oktyabrya 1917 g.,” Arkhiv russkoy revo- 
lyutsii, Vol. VII. 

* English edition, My life: an attempt at an autobiography (New York, 1930). 
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lies in the fact that it enables us, with the help of the documentary ma- 
terial that has been published during the last years, to obtain a more 
realistic picture of the October revolution. Instead of a wonderfully or- 
ganized revolutionary machine, moving majestically and irresistibly 
toward an assured victory, we see a much-divided party, kept together 
by the indomitable will of a single man, who himself was not completely 
sure of victory, but who was willing and able to stake everything on what 
he thought to be an excellent gambling chance. We now know also that 
to a very great extent he won by default. 

Some information on the whole period and on the October days in par- 
ticular can be obtained also from the general histories of the Communist 
party and from biographies of Lenin. Perhaps the best party history is 
that under the editorship of Yem. Yaroslavsky, Istoriya V sesoyuznoy 
Kommunisticheskoy partii [ History of the All-Union Communist party | 
of which Volume IV, published in 1929, covers the year 1917. A shorter 
outline is by N. N. Popov, Ocherk istorii Vsesoyuznoy Kommunistich- 
eskoy partii [ Historical sketch of the All-Union Communist party] (6th 
ed., Moscow and Leningrad, 1928). For reference purposes the follow- 
ing are also very useful: 

(1) Vsesoyuznaya Kommunisticheskaya partiya (B) v resolyutsi- 
yakh eya syezdov i konferentsiy, 1898-1926 [The All-Union Commu- 
nist party (bolshevik) in the resolutions of its congresses and confer- 
ences, 1898-1926] (3d ed., Moscow and Leningrad, 1927) and (2) the 
autobiographies and authorized biographies of the active participants in 
the October revolution in Parts I-III of Volume XLI of the encyclo- 
pedia published in Moscow by the Granat Bibliographical Institute ( £n- 
tsiklopedichesky Slovar Russkogo Bibliograficheskogo Instituta Gra- 
nat ). 

Strange as it may seem in view of the tremendous output of literature 
on Lenin, no really good biography of the founder of bolshevism is as yet 
available. Zhizn i rabota Lenina [Life and work of Lenin] by Yem. 
Yaroslavsky (5th ed., Leningrad, 1926), Lenin by G. Zinovyev (2d ed., 
Leningrad, 1925) and O Leninye: materialy dlya biografa [On Lenin: 
materials for a biographer] by L. Trotsky (Moscow, 1924)°° all belong 
rather to the field of hagiography than that of biography. M. Landau- 
Aldanov’s Lenine (Paris, 1919)** is more a political essay and is per- 
haps too biased. Lenin, 30 Jahre Russland by Valeriu Marcu (Leipzig, 
1927)°? is a well-written ‘“‘new style biography” but it has very little, if 
any, historical value.”® 

* English translation, Lenin (New York, 1925). 

* English translation, Lenin (New York, 1922). 

* English translation, Lenin: thirty years of Russia (New York, 1928). 

* A political biography of Lenin by Professor George Vernadsky is in prepara- 
tion. 
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Such is the main “source material” available on the history of the Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917. I omit entirely, for lack of space, numerous and 
sometimes very interesting accounts published during the revolutionary 
period by newspapermen and casual observers. In some of these the his- 
torian might find bits of precious information. Not very much can be 
said on the “secondary authorities.” The first attempts to sum up the 
revolutionary development and to give it a historical interpretation can- 
not vie with the memoirs, collections of documents, and similar publica- 
tions either in volume or in importance. All the Russian books of this 
second category are obviously, and perhaps inevitably, biased. The 
writers approach the revolution from the point of view of their own 
political beliefs and wishes. A Russian democrat, whether socialist or 
liberal, looks upon the February revolution as the culmination of Rus- 
sia’s historical development and treats the bolshevik phase of the revolu- 
tion as a temporary deviation (‘‘the communist counter-revolution,” Ker- 
ensky calls it). In these circles one speaks of the “ideals of the February 
revolution” in the same vein in which Lafayette and his like spoke of 
“les principes de ’89.” To the conservatives and the reactionaries the 
February revolution is no less abhorrent than bolshevism. The latter 
was but an inevitable punishment for the original sin of the liberal Rus- 
sian intelligentsia—her revolt against the historical tradition as ex- 
pressed in the monarchy. For the bolsheviks, on the other hand, the 
events of February are nothing else but a prelude to the real revolution 
which took place in October and which opened an entirely new era in 
Russian history. 

Milyukov’s Istoriya vtoroy russkoy revolyutsii has been already treat- 
ed elsewhere—as memoirs, not as history. Since the publication of this 
book he expressed his general views on the revolutionary development in 
a series of writings. There is more of a philosophical detachment in 
these later writings, but the fundamental conception remains essentially 
the same. In the first two chapters of his Russia today and tomorrow 
( New York, 1922) he attempts to answer two questions: “why the revolu- 
tion could not be averted” and “why the bolsheviks got the upper hand.” 
A more elaborate argument can be found in Russlands Zusammenbruch 
(2 vols., Stuttgart, 1925-26) and in Rossiya na perelomye [ Russia at 
the turning point] (2 vols., Paris, 1927). Very close to Milyukov’s point 
of view, as expressed in his Jstoriya, comes Ariadna Tyrkova-Williams 
(Mrs. Harold Williams) in her From liberty to Brest-Litovsk: the first 
year of the Russian revolution (London, 1919). Russky opyt (The Rus- 
sian experience) by P. Ryss (Paris, 1921) is a “historical-psychological 
outline” of the Russian revolution, while M. Landau-Aldanov’s Deux 
1évolutions (Paris, 1921) is a comparison of the French and the Russian 
revolutions. For the point of view of the Russian monarchists one may 
refer, e.g., to the anonymous article, “Vremennoye Pravitelstvo: opyt 
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analiza” [The Provisional government: an attempt at an analysis], in 
Russkaya lyetopis, Volume I. Of the numerous bolshevik writings only a 
few are available in translations. L. Trotsky’s The history of the Russian 
revolution to Brest-Litovsk (London, 1919), written in 1918 in Brest- 
Litovsk(!), is quite obviously a political pamphlet, not history.°® His- 
toire populaire de la révolution d’Octobre by S. Piontkovsky (Paris, 
1927)°° is a conventional bolshevik account. Even more conventional is 
the semiofficial Illustrated history of the Russian revolution (2 vols., 
London and New York, 1928-29). Immeasurably more valuable is the 
publication of the Historical Seminar of the Institute of Red Professors, 
Ocherki po istorii oktyabrskoy revolyutsii [ Studies in the history of the 
October revolution] (2 vols., Moscow and Leningrad, 1927). The first 
volume contains studies on the influence of the war on the Russian eco- 
nomics, the labor movement in Russia during the war, and the bolshevik 
party in the same period. In the second volume there are studies on the 
February revolution, the events of July, 1917, and the foreign policy of 
the Kerensky government. This is perhaps the first attempt in Soviet 
literature to treat the history of the revolution scientifically. The point 
of view remains, of course, Marxian and Communist. 

Books by foreign writers that would offer either historical synthesis or 
interpretation are also scarce. Lancelot Lawton’s The Russian revolu- 
tion, 1917-1926 (New York, 1927) and James Mavor’s The Russian 
revolution (New York, 1928), of which the first is by far the best, both 
devote a comparatively small part of the narrative to the events of 1917, 
treating the later development much more extensively. E. A. Walsh, in 
his The fall of the Russian empire (Boston, 1928), deals very effectively 
with the tragic fate of the imperial family, but is not so successful in his 
treatment of the general subject. The first volume of the Geschichte der 
russischen Revolution by Axel von Freytag-Loringhoven (Munich, 
1919) is a well-written account (from a conservative point of view), but 
the author was not able to use all the material that has been published 
since. Dr. Karel Kramai’s Die russische Krisis (Munich and Leipzig, 


* The Russian text is published in Part II of Vol. III of his Sochineniya. 
® Russian edition, Oktyabr 1917 g. (Moscow and Leningrad, 1927). 


| shall mention here, for lack of a better place, the very valuable volumes in 
the Russian series of the Economic and social history of the World War, pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, under the general 
editorship of James T. Shotwell. See in particular State control of industry in 
Russia during the war by S. O. Zagorsky, Russian public finances during the war 
by Alexander M. Michelson and others, and The war and the Russian government 
by Paul P. Gronsky and Nicholas J. Astrov. These are all written by highly com- 
petent specialists from among the émigrés. 
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1925) is not history, but interpretation, from a point of view coming 
very close to that of the Russian conservatives.®* 

I cannot think of any other book important enough to be mentioned in 
this part of the survey. Quite obviously, an adequate history of the Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917 still remains to be written. 

Micuaet Karpovicu 
Harvarp University 

“Of the following I know only from reviews: (1) Geschichte der jiingsten 

russischen Revolution by E. Hurwicz (Berlin, 1922); (2) Der Zusammenbruch 


der Zarenmonarchie by M. Smilg-Benario (Zurich, 1928); (3) Von Kerensky zu 
Lenin: die Geschichte der zweiten russischen Revolution by the same author 


(Vienna, 1929), 
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LAFAYETTE’ 


N THE winter of 1798 a still young but sick and defeated man sat 
I down to the task of writing his memoirs. Two worlds had once ac- 

claimed him, and kings had been proud to be his host. But he had 
fallen on evil days. His fortune was gone. He had just been freed from 
five years of prison. And now he was in exile with all of his family. The 
old days had indeed been the happy days. They crowded back to him 
filled with glamor and regret. Haec et olim meminisse iuvabit. . .. . 

But his luck soon changed. His health improved, and he was allowed 
to return to his own country, to retrieve a part of his fortune, even to play 
again an important réle in the fate of two worlds. So the memoirs never 
were completed. Yet, time and again, he took up his pen to justify him- 
self to skeptics and doubters, to please some friends and admirers, or to 
rectify judgments he knew to be wrong of things that he never permitted 
anyone to forget he had seen and of which he had been a glorious part. 
Many papers were thus accumulated, and there finally lay unfolded the 
story of a new Aeneas who fled from a new Troy, and after many adven- 
tures sad to relate, founded a new Rome. Or perhaps it was a new Don 
Quixote. In any case, when he died, his devoted son had but to collect 
these papers, interlard them liberally with hundreds of letters he had 
written to dozens of friends and enemies—and the Mémoires du Général 
Lafayette were given to the world.” 

As memoirs go, they were not bad. There was no more self-righteous- 
ness, false modesty, inaccuracy, exaggeration, hearsay, and misinterpre- 
tation in them than one has a right to expect of a far from second-rate 
man who played a nearly first-rate réle in decidedly first-rate events. 
And the letters were genuine enough in most cases, even if the tone of 
them sometimes was not. A critical historian might have used them with 
unusual profit. 

But no critical historian appeared. Even before Lafayette was dead, 


* Lafayette and Three Revolutions. By Joun Simpson Penman. Boston: 
Stratford Co., 1929. Pp. iii+-362. $4.00. 

La Fayette. By Brann Wurtiocx. 2 vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1929. Pp. x+475, 452. $10.00. 

? Mémoires, correspondance et manuscrits du Général Lafayette publiés par sa 
famille (6 vols.; Paris, 1887-38). 
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his friends (Bailly,* Rochambeau,* Lauzun,° Levasseur,® Sarrans’) 
wrote their memoirs to his greater glory, while enemies kept silence ex- 
cept in speeches, brochures, and newspapers that were ephemeral. It was 
almost twenty years after his death that the level-headed strictures of 
Mirabeau in his letters to La Marck were published.* Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, too, sometimes said unpleasant things about him in his diary and 
letters,® but they were not published in full for some thirty years more. 
And Theodore de Lameth, who was born a year earlier than the great 
man, and lived to read the Mémoires, spent many days of the remaining 
fifteen years of his life writing unfriendly comments that have but re- 
cently seen the light.’° After Lafayette’s death, his daughter wrote a 
rhapsody about her mother;'! his “buddy” Mathieu Dumas” and his 
doctor Cloquet** waxed sentimental in long narratives ; George Washing- 
ton Lafayette lovingly edited the Mémoires; and Jared Sparks placed 
him at the right hand of the Father of His Country as the only adopted 
son.'* Thus, for the first generation after his death, the grand old man 
was apotheosized. 

Then scholarship began to have its day. In the next generation, not 
only did Mirabeau’s letters become general property, but Kapp’s biog- 
raphy of Dekalb succeeded in puncturing, though ever so slightly, the 
already inflated legend, by revealing another less romantic paladin in 
the great struggle for liberty in the New World.*® The next twenty-five 

* J.-S. Bailly, Mémoires (3 vols.; Paris, 1821). 

‘J.-B.-Donatien Rochambeau, Mémoires militaires, historiques et politiques de 
Rochambeau (2 vols.; Paris, 1809). 

* Biron de Lauzun, Mémoires de M. le Duc de Lauzun (Paris, 1822). : 

* A. Levasseur, La Fayette en Amérique en 1824 et 1825 (2 vols.; Paris, 1829). 

"B. Sarrans, Lafayette et la Révolution de 1830 ... par B. Sarrans jeune ..., 
aide de camp de Lafayette, etc. (2 vols.; Paris, 1829). 

* A. de Bacourt, Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de 
La Marck pendant les années 1789, 1790 et 1791 (3 vols.; Paris, 1851). 

* Jared Sparks published selections from them in The Life of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris (Boston, 1832), which Lafayette himself read with some pain. A more com- 


plete edition was brought out as The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris (2 
vols.; New York, 1888). There are said to be some still unpublished sections. 


* Mémoires (Paris, 1913) and Notes et souvenirs (Paris, 1914), both edited by 
Eugene Welvert. 
" Virginie de Lasteyrie, Vie de Madame de La Fayette (Paris, 1869). 
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™ Souvenirs (3 vols.; Paris, 1839). 

* Jules Cloquet, Souvenirs sur la vie privée du général Lafayette (Paris, 1836). 

“ The Writings of George Washington, Being His Correspondence, Addresses, 
Messages and Other Papers, Official and Private (12 vols.; Boston, 1838) and The 
Life of George Washington (Boston, 1857). 

* Friedrich Kapp, Leben des americanischen Generals Johann Kalb (Stutt- 
gart, 1862). 
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years produced Doniol’s momentous study of the French part in the es- 
tablishment of an independent America.'* Morris’ papers were also re- 
vealed ; and shortly afterward Wharton issued his splendid volumes on the 
diplomatic correspondence of the United States during the Revolution.** 
With the works of Spa-ks, Morris, Doniol, and Wharton at his disposal, 
Charlemagne Tower was able to write two significant volumes on Lafa- 
yette’s career in America, in which he quoted many new documents taken 
from some American sources.** 

Several more or less noteworthy efforts to write the complete biogra- 
phy of Lafayette’® had already been made when the work that still de- 
serves the most serious attention appeared. This was the huge tome of 
Etienne Charavay,”° who, in order to write the article “La Fayette” in 
the Grande Encyclopédie (1894), had found himself obliged to go back 
to the original sources almost entirely. He not only used Doniol and 
Tower for the narration of the American phases of Lafayette’s career but 
also exploited a number of recent investigations on the French Revolu- 
tion, the Napoleonic era, the Restoration, and the Bourgeois Monarchy— 
such as the careful study of Lafayette’s years in an Austrian prison by 
Budinger,”' the extraordinary bibliographies of the French Revolution 
by Tourneux”? and Tuetey,”* and the stories of the various revolutionary 
institutions with which Lafayette was associated that had so far been 
published under the patronage of the municipal council of Paris.** Char- 

* Henri Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France 4 V'établissement des 
Etats-Unis d’ Amérique (5 vols.; Paris, 1886-90). 

Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States (6 vols.; Washington, 1889). 

* The Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolution (2 vols.; Washing- 
ton, 1889). 

* Easily the most important of these are the two volumes by A. Bardoux, La 
jeunesse de La Fayette (Paris, 1892) and Les derniéres années de La Fayette 
1792-1834 (Paris, 1893). Lydia H. Farmer, The Life of La Fayette, the Knight of 
Liberty in Two Worlds and Two Centuries (New York, 1888), and Bayard Tuck- 
erman, Life of General Lafayette (2 vols.; New York, 1889), are among the great 
number of other biographies that Charavay felt called upon to disregard. 

” Le Général La Fayette 1757-1834 (Paris: Société de Vhistoire de la Révolu- 
tion francaise, 1898). 

* Max Budinger, La Fayette in Osterreich (Vienna, 1878). 

* Maurice Tourneux, Bibliographie de Vhistoire de Paris pendant la Révolu- 
tion francaise (5 vols.; Paris, 1890-1913). Charavay was able to use only the first 
two volumes. 

* Alexandre Tuetey, Répertoire général des sources manuscrites de Vhistoire 
de Paris pendant la Révolution francaise (11 vols.; Paris, 1890-1914). Only three 
volumes were available to Charavay. 

* A. Aulard, La Société des Jacobins (6 vols.; Paris, 1889-97) ; Sigismond La- 
croix, Actes de la commune de Paris pendant la Révolution (16 vols.; Paris, 1894— 
1914), of which only the first six volumes were at Charavay’s disposal; P. Robi- 
quet: Le personnel municipal de Paris pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1890). 
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avay, himself a veteran collector of documents and manuscripts, added a 
number of hitherto unknown materials to the vast number already ac- 
cessible upon his subject. 

After Charavay’s book there was little that was new to appear on La- 
fayette. Some unpublished letters were edited by Jules Thomas, with a 
Preface that is almost unique among the biographical studies of Lafa- 
yette in that it is not laudatory.*® There was also the publication of the 
Theodore de Lameth papers and some other products of Doniol’s pen.** 
These ended the era of erudition on the subject of Lafayette. Even the 
savants had been somewhat too lenient with their subject. Doniol had 
known the Lafayette family and had grown up with the idea that Lafa- 
yette was an ideal hero. Charlemagne Tower had been a diplomatic 
agent, highly imbued with a sense of Franco-American solidarity. Chara- 
vay, though neither familiophile nor propagandist, was sometimes car- 
ried away by the sublimity of his prototype. Besides, as archivist, anti- 
quarian, and leader in several learned societies, he was limited by the 
traditions of a profession in which flippancy is synonymous with bad 
taste and conciseness with inaccuracy. Charavay preferred to be dull 
rather than to violate the traditions. 

For a generation after Charavay there was little to appear.*’ Then 
suddenly, in the years 1928-29, no less than five biographies of him ap- 
peared in both France and America—not to mention the epitomes in two 
collections of short biographies** and two volumes on separate episodes 
of his life.?® None of these five biographies adds much that is new, though 
there are, easily accessible, several scores of unpublished Lafayette doc- 
uments. All of them are sympathetic, and, with one exception,*° even 
panegyric. The first of them** has no merit whatsoever, unless it be to 
serve as a warning of how bad a biography can be if it adheres too closely 
to pseudo-F reudian interpretations. That by Sedgwick** was more sober 

* Correspondance inédites de La Fayette (1793-1801): Lettres de prison— 
Lettres dewxile, précédée d’une étude psychologique (Paris, s.d.). 

* Henri Doniol, La Fayette dans la Révolution (Paris, 1904). See also note 35. 

* George Morgan’s The True La Fayette (Philadelphia, 1919) is a patriotic 
biography. Bernard Fay’s L’esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis 
4 la fin du dix-huitiéme siecle (Paris, 1925; English translation, New York, 1927) 
is a very admirable book, in which, however, the author presents no new interpre- 
tation of Lafayette. 

* J. M. Thompson, Leaders of the French Revolution (Oxford and New York, 
1929), and Louis Madelin, Les hommes de la Révolution (Paris, 1928). 

* Gilbert Chinard, Lafayette in Virginia (Washington, 1928); Vicomte de 
Montbas, Avec Lafayette chez les Iroquois (Paris, 1929). Chinard has also edited 
The Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson (Baltimore and Paris, 1929). 

* Ja_ques Kayser, La vie de La Fayette (Paris, 1929). 

"Joseph Delteil, Lafayette (Paris, 1928; English translation, New York, 
1928). 

* H. D. Sedgwick, La Fayette (Indianapolis, 1928). 
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and dependable, but far from scholarly. The briefer volume by Kayser 
was still better, though it, too, was almost exclusively derived from the 
Mémoires and Charavay. 

The two most recent ones,** though in interpretation less critical than 
Kayser, reveal more intensive study. Of both of these books it may be 
said that they accept the Mémoires as gospel, never doubt any statement 
by Lafayette, never evaluate his correspondence critically, never collate 
his version of his speeches with the official or semi-official versions, never 
make allowances for the inevitable and altogether natural assumption of 
an autobiographer that his part in affairs was more important than per- 
haps it actually was. In this regard Whitlock offends more often than 
Penman. Penman occasionally has a kind word to say of Lafayette’s 
opponents ; his interpretation of Lafayette’s relations with Mirabeau is 
even penetrating and does justice to the superior political acumen of the 
less scrupulous man. Whitlock finds kind words only for Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Franklin, Madame de Lafayette, Estaing, and a 
few lesser lights—all of whom Lafayette esteemed. Everybody else is 
abused or derided—whether it is Rochambeau, Mirabeau, Morris, Marat, 
Robespierre, Marie Antoinette, Napoleon, Louis Philippe, or a hundred 
others whom Lafayette did not like. Both authors are devotees of the 
revolution in America and bitter against the revolution in France (as was 
Lafayette), though Penman knows his history of the French Revolution 
better than does Whitlock. Both find Napoleon unjustified in his atti- 
tude toward Lafayette and Louis Philippe ungrateful—because Lafa- 
yette found them so. There is much to be said for Lafayette’s point of 
view, and therefore for theirs; but if he does not lead them entirely 
astray, the merit is his rather than his biographers’. They follow gulli- 
bly, Whitlock even wandering off just as confidently to follow others. 

Both books are carelessly written. Misspelled names are frequent. 
Whitlock even mistakes the orthography of his idol’s name. Lafayette 
never wrote his name other than “Lafayette” (never “La Fayette’). To 
be sure, the error is common enough to give it acceptance as good usage, 
but in this case it becomes important because Whitlock argues that he 
dropped the aristocratic F as a democratic gesture, when titles were 
abolished by the National Assembly (I, 390). Other errors of detail 
abound. In Whitlock’s two volumes, the king’s visit to Paris on July 17 
is confused with his removal to Paris on October 6, 1789 (I, 335); the 
Lameths are made the organizers of the Jacobin Club in order to attack 
Lafayette (I, 380) ; Fersen accompanies the royal family on its flight all 
the way to Varennes instead of leaving them at the gates of Paris (I, 
429) ; the decree forbidding members of the Constituent Assembly to sit 
in the Legislative Assembly is raised to the dignity of a constitutional 


* Brand Whitlock, La Fayette (2 vols.; New York, 1929); J. S. Penman, Lafa- 
yette and Three Revolutions (Boston, 1929). 
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provision (I, 441) ; the sans culottes, one learns, were so-called because 
they were “ruffians so ragged that they could hardly be said to wear 
breeches at all” (I, 453); the Geil-de-Beuf is located at the Tuileries 
Palace, the queen and Madame Elizabeth being made to sit there with 
the king during his ordeal on June 20, 1792 (I, 455); the Brunswick 
Manifesto, though written by a French émigré and reluctantly pro- 
claimed by Brunswick on the insistence of the king’s brothers, is de- 
scribed as a product of ‘the German military mind” (1, 467) ; the Exec- 
utive Council “sets itself up as tie government,” though the Legislative 
Assembly actually created it (1, 472) ; General Pichegru is made one of 
the Directors (II, 73); and Louis XVIII employs lettres de cachet (II, 
157). In Penman’s book, many of the errors are due to sheer carelessness 
of composition, proofreading, or translation of documents. Still one finds 
some more serious ones. Lafayette, for instance, is driven into exile by 
the Terror a year before the Terror really can be said to have begun (p. 
ii) ; Brittany is called the Province of Breton (p. 107) ; Lameth and Du- 
port become advisers of the king even before the flight to Varennes (p. 
179); the king is handed over to the Jacobins after his suspension on 
August 10, 1792 (p. 217) ; the Committee of Public Safety becomes the 
Committee of National Safety (p. 233); Joubert is sent to Switzerland 
to die instead of to Italy (p. 258) ; and the four sergeants of La Rochelle 
mercifully are reduced to two (p. 296). 

These are only errors of fact. Where judgments are involved, it is fre- 
quently possible to argue with both authors. With Whitlock in particular, 
save in his rather admirable treatment of the American Revolutionary 
period, one feels inclined to disagree constantly. The explanation for the 
weakness of his treatment of the French phases is perhaps to be found 
in the use of such books as the hysterical account of The French Revolu- 
tion by Nesta Webster (London, 1926), the undisguised fiction on Mon 
ami Robespierre by Henri Béraud (Paris, 1927), and the several severe- 
ly criticized works of G. Lenotre. Not one word about Mathiez,** the 
Lavisse volumes, or Driault. Though Whitlock has been working on his 
subject since he made the Fourth of July oration at Lafayette’s grave in 
1917 (fateful year!) and claims to have “collected pretty much every- 
thing that had been published” (p. vii), the only biography of Napoleon 
that is cited is Ludwig’s. The letters of Lafayette to Estaing, published 

* Mathiez’ point of view is that Lafayette was closely allied with the wealthy 
nobles and bourgeois during the French Revolution and acted as their man (The 
French Revolution |New York, 1928]). On Lafayette’s commercial activities be- 
tween the American and French Revolutions, see the articles by F. L. Nussbaum, 
“American Tobacco and French Politics, 1783-1789,” Political Science Quarterly, 


XL (1925), 497-516; and “The French Colonial Arrét of August 30, 1784,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XX VII (1928), 62-78. See also note 37 below. 
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separately by Doniol,** those to La Luzerne, published by Leland,** and 
those to Le Noir, published by Mathiez,** along with dozens of less im- 
portant writings, are not mentioned. The bibliography of Penman is 
much less adequate. Penman claims to have used the French archives. 
There are altogether four citations—all to the Archives du Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, none of them of any great importance. Besides, his 
footnotes are confused and confusing. Whitlock, on the other hand, uses 
no footnotes, but does give some interesting facsimiles, several of which 
are evidently new. 

Of the two books, that by Penman is the better one, if only because it 
is less ambitious and therefore fails in less. But Whitlock’s will be the 
more generally read because it is much less dull. Penman is guilty of this 
sort of thing. Speaking of the 18 Fructidor, he says: 


Then sixty-five deputies were marked for arrest and deportation, including the 
two Directors, Carnot and Barthélemy. Forewarned of this step, many of the 
deputies escaped, including Carnot. Those who were arrested were deported to 
Cayenne, where many of them died in exile. Among this number were Pichegru 
and Willot, who later made their escape and returned to France to plot against 
the republic [p. 246]. 


Regardless of their comparative value, there really was no need for 
either of these books. The biographer of Lafayette who wished to im- 
prove upon Charavay will have to have at least three virtues their au- 
thors do not have. He will have to be more critical than these gentlemen, 
though not an iconoclast unwilling to give Lafayette the honor due him 
for his courage and his good intentions and unwilling to recognize that 
the boy grew older as he neared eighty. He will have to have an appre- 
ciation of historical happenings over three generations in two hemi- 
spheres that will be independent of Lafayette’s views upon them. And 
he will have to have something of the sense of humor about his hero that 
the French veteran had about himself when he explained to an admiring 
old lady who wanted to know how he got all his medals that he got the 
large one on the left by mistake and was given all the others because he 
had that one. The analogy is far from perfect, but it will bear examina- 
tion. To be seen by others as we see ourselves is a better gift than even a 
Scotch poet dared to ask for, and not even “‘a knight of liberty in two 
worlds and in two centuries” is entitled to have. 


Louis R. GorrscHaLk 
Untversrry or CuHIcaco 


** Henri Doniol, “Correspondance de La Fayette, lettres écrites au Comte 
d’Estaing,” Revue d’histoire diplomatique, VI (1892), 395-448. 

* W. G. Leland, “Letters from Lafayette to Luzerne (1780-1782),” American 
Historical Review, XX (1914-15), 341-76, 577-612. 

** A, Mathiez, “Lafayette et le commerce franco-américain 4 la veille de la 
Révolution,” Annales historiques de la Révolution francaise, 111 (1926), 474-84. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE WARS OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE 


N THESE prosperous days for the historians of diplomacy and in- 
I stitutions an interest in military history seems to need an apology. 
It would almost appear that some people suspect too close an in- 
quiry into past wars may develop an appetite for future conflicts. Others, 
with more charity, look upon the military historian as an eccentric, 
wrapped up in a study almost barren of results for the general synthesis 
of history. Studies of recent Europe rush through the Great War rather 
shamefacedly, and publishers’ advertisements recommend new texts as 
practically innocent of military narrative. The student of military his- 
tory soon grows accustomed to admitting his hobby with a blush or to 
concealing it altogether. 

But why this sense of guilt? Haven’t historians gone a little too far in 
their reaction from the old battle-filled history? If the consequences of 
German defeat in the late war are worth four or five hundred pages, sure- 
ly it is worth more than fifty to explain why it was a defeat and not a vic- 
tory. However dreadful, war is more than a casual incident in human 
history and, if neglected, will as certainly impair the proper historical 
perspective as would the ignoring of institutions. The discovery of the 
importance of forces that move with geological slowness ought not to 
make us forgetful of cataclysmic factors. 

It is possible, however, that the fault does not lie entirely with modern 
historical taste, but may be traced in considerabl« part to the material 
which military historians ask the scholarly public to consider worth 
while. Much has been frothy and well-nigh worthless. Much more has 
been inexpressibly dreary. All of us have waded through so many ac- 
counts that were little more than catalogues of regiments and regimental 
achievements that we have sometimes gathered the impression that mili- 
tary history is incapable of a broader perspective. Writers who have 
given us tactical or strategical explanations have often as not been equal- 
ly disappointing. The reader is solemnly told that a certain village was 
key to the entire battlefield, and then left to guess why. Even the trained 
soldier would be left guessing by many of the explanations advanced. 
Thus military history too often takes the shape of an inventory of tiny 
conflicts or else a mumbo-jumbo of key positions and strategic marches 
which, so far as the reader can see, exercise a sort of mystical control on 
the outcome of the struggle. 

Unfortunately, five military memoirs recently issued under the editor- 
ship of Sir John Fortescue do not, viewed as a group, give promise of 
great improvement. They are part of a series bearing the title “Soldiers’ 
Tales,” and were written by participants in the wars of the French Rey- 
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olution and Empire, two of them from the French side, three from the 
British. Their appearance at this time needs the explanation of the 
publisher that they “have been chosen less for their historical signifi- 
cance than for their purely human interest,” for all of them are reprints. 
In one case, the account of Moreau de Jonnes, an English edition with a 
different translation and a few omissions appeared as recently as 1920, 
although both publisher and editor are apparently ignorant of its exist- 
ence.” 

It would be difficult to find two more useless books for historical pur- 
poses than those by Captain Coignet and Moreau de Jonnes. The first in 
particular merits a prominent place in the literature of bombast and gas- 
conade. After a melodramatic tale of his early life, Coignet tells of his 
enlistment in 1798 and how he became, if we accept his evidence, one of 
the most brilliant soldiers in the French army. After reading of his re- 
markable feats of arms, of the lavish attention showered upon him by of- 
ficers of every rank and especially by the emperor, it is with a sense of 
the injustice of an ungrateful world that we learn that this paladin of 
martial accomplishment did not even become a corporal until after Tilsit. 

Great warrior that he was, possibly Coignet did not appear unique in 
an army that could accomplish the feats he records. We are told that it 
was habitual for the troops to march 18 or 20 leagues a day and that on 
the occasion of the Marengo campaign his unit marched from Turin to 
Milan without a halt, a mere 80 miles as the crow flies. After that it 
scarcely surprises us to know that the emperor, while inspecting the quar- 
ters of the guard, discovered the feet of one lanky guardsman projecting 
beyond the end of his cot and promptly ordered new beds for everyone, 
at a cost of over a million francs. Nor could that army fail to be victo- 
rious when possessed of paragons like Coignet, able on his own testimony 
to attack five opponents single-handed and bayonet the lot within less 


* Moreau de Jonnes, Adventures in the Revolution and under the Consulate. 
“Soldiers’ Tales,” edited by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. (London: Peter 
Davies, Ltd., 1929; pp. xv-+248; 7s. 6d.) 

The Note-Books of Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire. “Soldiers’ Tales.” 
(London: Peter Davies, Ltd., 1929; pp. xiii+-292; 7s. 6d.) 

Sir Henry Bunbury, Narrative of Some Passages in the Great War with France 
(1799-1810). ‘Soldiers’ Tales.” (London: Peter Davies, Ltd., 1927; pp. xxiv+ 
324; 7s. 6d.) 

Captain J. Kincaid, Adventures in the Rifle Brigade in the Peninsula, France 
and the Netherlands, from 1809 to 1815. “Soldiers’ Tales.” (London: Peter 
Davies, Ltd., 1927; pp. xv-+262; 7s. 6d.) 

General Cavalié Mercer (late commanding officer of the Ninth Brigade Royal 
Artillery), Journal of the Waterloo Campaign Kept throughout the Campaign of 
1815. “Soldiers’ Tales.” (London: Peter Davies, Ltd., 1927; pp. xx+388; 7s. 6d.) 

? Moreau de Jonnes, Adventures in the Wars of the Republic and Consulate 
(translated from the edition of 1893 by Brigadier General A. J. Abdy; London: 
J. Murray, 1920). 
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than a minute. D’Artagnan, even as rendered by Douglas Fairbanks, 
was a dawdler by comparison. 

Toward Coignet himself we may perhaps be lenient, for he confesses 
to being in his seventy-third year when he wrote the tale. But what are 
we to say of an editor who can take such nonsense seriously? He might 
be forgiven if we could credit him with indulging in a practical joke, but 
Sir John Fortescue writes of Coignet’s memoirs, “They are free from 
boasting and self-glorification,” and takes farewell of his reader by rec- 
ommending that he “learn all that this fine and simple old soldier has to 
say, with transparent truth, of himself and his times” (pp. vii and xii). 

The boasting of Moreau de Jonnes is much less crude, which is only to 
be expected, for he later became a statistician of repute and author of 
several books. Like Coignet, a boy wonder, he enlisted at the age of thir- 
teen and a half and within the year was in grave consultation upon the 
weightiest matters with persons of great importance who felt, so we are 
told, that only his wisdom and genius saved them from repeated disaster. 
“My boy,” shouted his captain, “don’t leave me in this difficult situation ; 
if you do not help me with your youthful energy and ability I am a dis- 
honored man” (p. 164). 

Moreau de Jonnes had an amphibious career in the service of France 
but was never engaged in any of the great campaigns. Practically all his 
time was spent in the west, either fighting revolt or participating in va- 
rious expeditions sent out by sea. Fortunate it must have been for the 
enemies of France that his stupendous talents were so neglected. No 
emergency was so unusual as to find him lacking the particular talent 
needed to meet the crisis. What his superiors did wisely was upon his 
advice ; their mistakes came from neglect of it. No matter how great the 
peril that might threaten him, the passionate personal devotion he in- 
spired in all who had known him for even the briefest time assisted him 
to safety. We always suppose that the opportune arrival of the hero just 
in time to rescue the heroine or the discovery that a boy companion is real- 
ly a beautiful heiress in disguise are peculiar to fiction. But both adven- 
tures, and others as marvelous, happened to Moreau de Jonnes in Ire- 
land, and his tale is vouched for by the editor. 

An opportunity to write something of real historical value was missed 
by the author of this narrative, for the startling successes of France in 
other fields have distracted attention from the work in which he partici- 
pated. But he has made it impossible for us to tell where fact ends and 
embroidery begins. Even the editor confesses that Moreau de Jonnes 
must have become mixed in some of his recollections. It is a well-written 
story, but scarcely history. 

The three British memoirs are of a very different character. Although 
of uneven historical value, they all represent an endeavor to tell the 
truth. Mercer admits that he wrote his Journal only to describe gossip 
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of the campaign for his own amusement. He limits himself to what he 
saw in person, and disclaims any intention of making a contribution to 
history. Such as he has made is found in an attention to practical’ per- 
sonal details of campaigning which convey a sense of reality almost by 
reason of their commonplace quality, although they soon become some- 
what dull reading. Mercer’s battery was heavily engaged at Waterloo, 
but he confesses that his recollections of that day were not written down 
until some time afterward. Even that is rather poor excuse for claiming 
that each of his guns fired over 700 rounds, although the battery was held 
in reserve until the closing stages of the battle. The history of the cam- 
paign will not be altered by what he has written, but as a picture of mili- 
tary life it has some value. 

Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle Brigade did not need this latest re- 
suscitation to assure it immortality, for it is the best-known memoir of 
the group, one which achieved fame immediately* upon its first appear- 
ance nearly a century ago. From the layman’s point of view it is proba- 
bly the most satisfactory, for it is brisk, personal, and illuminating as to 
the conditions of service in the Peninsula and the spirit of the troops who 
fought there. Generally speaking, its historical value is similar to that 
of Mercer’s Journal, but now and again some description or characteriza- 
tion of more precise nature is inserted which adds something to the gen- 
eral narrative of the war. But the story cannot be trusted implicitly as 
to details, for it was written from memory, and there is a little too much 
emphasis on personal adventure to suit the purposes of the serious his- 
torian. 

The one volume of the series that is a really first-class historical con- 
tribution is that by Sir Henry Bunbury. Probably the editor’s recom- 
mendation of it as “the best military history in our language” is open to 
question, but its excellence is undeniable. In contrast to the authors of 
the other memoirs, Bunbury was a staff officer, in a position to view events 
in the large. His purpose in writing was historical, to explain why things 
happened or failed to happen, and to that purpose he brought a keen un- 
derstanding and an ability to present his subject in a manner not too 
technical. 

It is also of particular service to the historian to have so penetrating 
an analysis of the military efforts of Great Britain in the pre-Welling- 
tonian period of the wars with revolutionary France. Those efforts were 
so woefully unsuccessful that one usually concludes that success was 
never within reach. Sir Henry Bunbury throws doubt upon so sweeping 
a judgment. Although one hesitates to accept his opinion that operations 
in Italy might have been made to serve the same purpose as the later op- 
erations in the Peninsula, he offers weighty reasons for supposing that 
the various British expeditions, if better managed, might have had an 
exceedingly important influence on the outcome of the struggle. His ac- 
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count also serves as a reminder of the magnitude of those operations, too 
easily forgotten because of the ill fortune that attended them. 

If the writing of Sir Henry Bunbury momentarily restores hope for 
the successful writing of military history, the editorial work of this series 
quickly dispels it. It is amazing that Sir John Fortescue can write as he 
does about some of these volumes. His partiality for members of the mili- 
tary profession seems to blind him to their faults as historians. Even the 
announcement that the series has been compiled more for the human in- 
terest of its volumes than for their historical value cannot excuse the edi- 
tor, for not only will the association of his name with them seem to vouch 
for the historical accuracy of the tales but he has gone out of his way in 
his prefaces to create the impression that they contain the unvarnished 
truth. 

Military history in such a spirit is only for those who take a sentimen- 
tal interest in soldiering. It can contribute nothing to the serious study 
of history. It even does history an ill turn by implying that so excellent 
a book as that by Bunbury is in the same category of worthiness with so 
useless a tale as that by Coignet. 

Military history suffers from too much professionalism. On one side 
there is the professional sentimentalism illustrated by the editorial work 
of Sir John Fortescue; on the other, the dreary and compendious profes- 
sionalism of the more technical writers. Both write military history for 
its own sake, without much regard for its usefulness in the pattern of 
general history. The product is thus either uncritically enthusiastic or 
unbearably dull, and we can scarcely blame readers for disliking it. 

Yet those deficiencies and the dislike they engender have a most un- 
fortunate effect on general history by producing an emotional aversion 
to a topic whose proper importance should be judged dispassionately. 
What military history needs is writers who are rigorously schooled in 
general history, who owe to it their primary allegiance, and who will 
bring to their special interest the sense of proportion acquired in the 
wider field. If such can be found, it may become possible to write the 
history of wars in a fashion that will enrich our knowledge of the proc- 
esses of historical development. Until then the overspecialization of most 
military historians will probably blind both the public and themselves to 
the importance of the contribution they might make. 


Troyer S. ANDERSON 
SwarTHMore CoLieGcE 
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The Civilization of the Renaissance. By James Westra. THOMP- 
son, GeorcE Row ey, Ferpinanp ScCHEVILL, GEorcE Sarton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. ix+-137. $2.00. 


This attractive little volume of essays, the first Mary Tuttle Bourdon 
Lectures given at Mount Holyoke College, should appeal to both stu- 
dents and teachers. It is fair to assume that the average person’s con- 
ception of what constituted the Renaissance is derived chiefly from the 
classical treatments of Burckhardt, Symonds, and Monnier; for all such 
these little sketches will prove very useful in clarifying conceptions and 
rectifying old notions. In the first, Professor Thompson sketches the 
more important explorations and discoveries beginning with the Fran- 
ciscan missionary efforts among the Mongols in 1241, which were fol- 
lowed by the travels of the two Polos and the endeavor of the Holy See 
to Christianize the Chinese empire from 1279 onward. Particularly in- 
teresting to many readers will be the newly discovered facts regarding 
the penetration of the Niger Valley region. One Anselme Disalguier 
sailed along the coast of Senegal and Guinea in 1405, ascended the Niger, 
and lived eleven years in Gao, the capital of the Songhay empire, after 
which he returned to France with a colored wife. Later, in 1447, Antonio 
Malfante also visited these lands and wrote a description of them and 
their people. During all these centuries Europeans ever looked eastward ; 
but the rising monarchies, centers of a vigorous new political and eco- 
nomic life, changed all this. Henceforth the Atlantic seaboard became the 
scene of a busy activity in exploration and discovery. The people of 
Portugal began to look southward and westward; in this the Dutch, 
French, and English were in time to follow. Thus was forgotten the 
knowledge gained by the daring and sacrifice of Franciscans and others 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Professor Thompson also re- 
views the problem of Columbus’ share in the discovery of America, and 
it appears that to Pinzon much more credit should be given than has been 
traditionally accorded him. Professor Schevill’s account of the social 
side of Italian life is useful because of its clarity and brevity. There is a 
great need of definite and concrete treatises on the development of Italian 
society, especially during the Renaissance, and this little essay is really 
helpful. Dr. Sarton’s short article, a foretaste of the second and third 
volumes of his Introduction to the History of Science, advances some im- 
portant ideas. He thinks that the temperament of the humanist élite in 
Italian society, interested primarily in literary form and artistic per- 
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fection, was unfitted to do anything noteworthy in advancing the cause 
of experimental science. Hence the success of the middle ages in absorb- 
ing the scientific contributions of the ancients was not immediately fol- 
lowed by the development of experimental methods. The work of Coper- 
nicus and Vesalius, published in 1543, was really but a premonition of 
what was to come in the next century. Mr. Rowley traces the course of 
Renaissance painting from Masaccio into the period of the Baroque. He 
correctly contrasts Van Eyck and Masaccio and dwells upon the continu- 
ity of the Gothic tradition in the art of the north. Whether it is possible 
to see in the followers of Van Eyck the humanist characteristics of the 
Italians will be. disputed by such as would see in the northern, particu- 
larly Flemish, schools a continuation of the essentials of Gothic tradition 
until it was submerged by the manner and method from beyond the Alps. 
H. S. Lucas 


Untverstry or WasHINGTON 


Le Cardinal Louis de Lapalud et son proces pour la possession du 
siege épiscopal de Lausanne. By Jutes Scuwemer. (“Etudes 
d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses publiées par la faculté de 
théologie protestante de l’Université de Strasbourg.”) Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1929. Pp. 200. 


Jules Schweizer is fast becoming one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on the Council of Basel. In 1924 he published Nicloaus de’ Tudeschi: 
seine Tatigkeit am Basler Konzil, and in 1927 it was issued in a French 
edition. Now he has added another biographical monograph to his study 
of the council that met in the city where he is now a professor. This lat- 
est bit of research concerns itself chiefly with the curious career of Louis 
de Lapalud. 

Louis de Lapalud was a French prelate, who in the year that the Coun- 
cil of Basel opened, was appointed by the pope Bishop of Lausanne. In 
due time he was promptly consecrated with the insignia of office, but the 
chapter refused to accept him, held an election, and chose as their head 
Jean de Prangins. The people of the city and the Duke of Savoy gave 
Jean their support, and he took possession of the diocese. Then Jean and 
Louis took their case before the council and both cried aloud for justice. 

At Basel Lapalud was enrolled as Bishop of Lausanne, and from the 
first was one of the leading members. Again and again he held influen- 
tial offices, and on several occasions led important embassies. He was de- 
lightfully prominent, but in spite of his prominence the council hesitated 
to offend the Duke of Savoy by pressing his claims to the see of Lau- 
sanne, and the suit dragged on. 
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Meanwhile, the duke turned to the pope and had little difficulty in ob- 
taining a decision that Jean was the legitimate shepherd of the flock in 
Lausanne. That stirred the ire of the council, and finally they issued a 
decision in favor of Louis. But Jean had possession, the council proved 
unable to enforce its decision, and the stubborn Louis refused to accept 
the favorable compromises offered him, first by the pope and afterward 
by the council. He attempted in vain to gain his rights by laying an in- 
terdict on the city. Finally the Duke of Savoy was elected Pope Felix 
V by the council, and he chose as his first cardinal the man he had so bit- 
terly opposed for the last few years, Louis de Lapalud. The latter gave 
up his claim to Lausanne and accepted an indemnity, which he later ex- 
changed for the see of Maurienne. Thus having carefully laid up his 
treasures on this earth, he died two years afterward, and made way for 
others who aspired to be first in the kingdom of heaven. 

It is a dry story—full of interminable delays, exasperating intrigues, 
and enervating details. Yet this story is not the main subject of the book, 
nor the aim for which it was written. Neither does M. Schweizer pretend 
to give us a biography of Louis de Lapalud. He gives a great deal of 
space to the background of the story and to the history of the Council of 
Basel, yet this is not included in the triple objective outlined in his 
preface. In fact, it is hard to find any unified subject that could be given 
to the book, and therein lies its chief defect—lack of unity. The author’s 
industry is admirable, his scholarship is commendable, and his patience 
is miraculous. He has made it perfectly apparent that the case of La- 
palud versus Prangins took up a great deal of time and bored a lot of 
people past all endurance, but the impression remains at the end of the 
book that it did little to determine the course of the council. On the con- 
trary, events in the development of the council decided the fate of the 
suit. Then why study it so painstakingly? Because it gives a cross-sec- 
tion of the abcess of selfish intrigue in which the leaders of the church of 
the early fourteenth century lived. That purpose it serves splendidly, 
and for that reason more than any other M. Schweizer’s book is worth 
reading. 

As a history of the case, or a biography of Lapalud the book is weak- 
ened by glaring gaps. Again and again the author says, “It is evident,” 
“It may easily be presumed,” etc. And, worst of all, these gaps come at 
important turns in the story. He cannot tell, for instance, whether any 
kind of an election of Louis was held by the chapter of Lausanne, or 
whether Louis negotiated the final compromise with Felix. Such knowl- 
edge would be essential for a history of the diocese of Lausanne, or the 
life of Lapalud. For a description of a typical leader of the Council of 
Basel, it is only desirable. 

The generally accepted interpretation of the character of the Council 
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of Basel will not be changed by M. Schweizer’s study, although much 
will be added in the way of detail. No startling issues are raised, and no 
controversies settled or begun. A painstaking bit of research, a widening 
of the horizon, a carefully written monograph—that is the author’s con- 
tribution. 
Hastines Eexus 
Outro Westevan University 


Lorenzo the Magnificent. By Davin Lorn. New York: Bren- 
tano’s, 1929. Pp. 330. $5.00. 

This is a better book than a cursory examination makes it seem, but it 
belongs in the class of the “new” biographies to which we are accustoming 
ourselves. In estimating such works, it behooves the professional histo- 
rians to guard themselves from prejudice, difficult as it is to avoid a shrug 
of the shoulders at their external appearance, designed to carry an appeal 
which shall reinforce the content. The style is that of a good many college 
lectures in the classroom, but of considerably fewer when they commit 
their observations to paper. It is happily divorced from the old type of 
spineless panegyric which once gave the tone to Renaissance studies of 
this type; for it does not take seriously the pomp and display in which 
they reveled. Considered as a lengthy essay—and the absence of aught 
than a spatial division between chapters precludes considering it a study 
— it is entertaining and by no means void of appreciation of its theme. It 
moves rapidly in spite of well-freighted paragraphs. 

If professional historians must avoid prejudice, general readers (for 
whom the book is, of course, intended) must avoid prepossession. There 
is here as in similar works none of the labor which goes into the making of 
something permanent. Such a work could not have been written but for 
the work of painstaking students, and it must be that the works of the 
painstaking students (Roscoe and Villari, for instance) are readable 
enough since so much that makes this book readable comes from them. 
They have lasted longer than this promises to last. They were not merely 
written, but rewritten, and this book has never been subjected to the 
revision that would serve the purposes even of the general reader. There 
are an astonishing number of misspellings of Italian proper names. The 
choice of the tournament celebrating Lorenzo’s marriage as Introduction 
belies the later emphasis (if indeed emphasis was intended) on the Pazzi 
conspiracy and its consequences. Literary craftsmanship, if nothing else, 
exacts that the reader be better prepared for the judgment of Lorenzo on 
page 230: ‘He was perhaps a coward, a man of no principles, and very 
little honor, inconstant, an opportunist, frivolous and Epicurean. But he 
was neither a bloodthirsty brute nor a fanatical hypocrite nor a lecherous 
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beast.” If the reader has admired up to that time Lorenzo’s cleverness 
and charm, he feels thwarted by the author who has encouraged him in 
that admiration. The pictures of Lorenzo playing teacher to his younger 
brother; or traveling about Italy as an ambassador of good will, inno- 
cently conscious of his good clothes ; or moving indifferently through the 
preliminaries of a loveless marriage; or rolling on the floor completely 
hidden under a swarm of screaming infants, do not square with this ad- 
mission. 

The last part of the book is guilty of fewer flippancies than the 
earlier. Lorenzo “lapped up” his studies (p. 26) ; “every Florentine was 
trained to weep at will” (p. 55); the corpses now on exhibition at the 
Castelnuovo were ‘“‘neatly embalmed and dressed in their best clothes.” 
This attitude has about disappeared when we reach the last chapters, of 
which the one on Lorenzo’s last days conveys a real impression of rever- 
ence in the face of death. 


Freperic C. Cuurcu 
Unversity or IpaHo 





A History of American Life. Vol. 1, The Coming of the White Man, 
1492-1848. By Hersert Incram Priestitey. New York: Mac- 
Millan Co., 1929. Pp. xx-+-411. $4.00. 


This is the fifth volume published to date of A History of American 
Life, though the first, chronologically, in the series. For the student of 
modern European history it is perhaps the most important so far issued. 

The theme is mainly the colonial expansion of four European powers 
into North America—that of Spain, France, Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands. The book treats of the transfer of continental thought and insti- 
tutions into the New World, and thus makes clearer the “threads of the 
fabric” of American life, and at the same time illuminates for the student 
of modern European history the basic political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions of the Continent as they affected the problem of colonization. 
The various chapters discuss such topics as ‘““The Westward Impulse,” 
“The Spanish Advance,” “Economic Life in New Spain,” “Spanish Co- 
lonial Life and Letters,” “The Builders of the French Empire,” and 
“Life among the Dutch and Swedes.” 

Among the significant topics of interest to the student of modern Eu- 
ropean history is that of the zeal of the great missionary orders, one of 
the most important forces of expansion; the Spanish land systems and 
their influence on social organization ; the office of viceroy and provincial 
governor; contrasted colonial policies ; commercial policies ; imperial de- 
signs; and in general the effect of colonial systems on the life of the 
mother-country. 
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There is some attempt at a defense of Spanish colonizers and coloni- 
zation, countering the well-known assertions often made by Anglo-Sax- 
on-minded historians respecting the virtues of the English system of 
colonization (cf. pp. 116, 126, 131, and 139). Particularly interesting is 
the discussion of intellectual development in the chapter on Spanish co- 
lonial life and letters. The author treats of such topics as books and 
book-sellers, medicine, science, letters, painting, sculpture, music, drama, 
and architecture. Chapter vii, on ““The Last Cycle of New Spain,” illu- 
minates political conditions in Spain in the eighteenth century. A simi- 
lar account of the French and Dutch systems of colonization is made 
with appropriate comparisons. One of the interesting discussions con- 
cerns the attitude of the various powers toward the native Indians. In- 
vidious comparisons have been made largely to the discredit of Spain. 
Professor Priestley’s attitude is that each nation was guided by its own 
self-interest based on environmental conditions and immediate major 
needs; that, therefore, it is unfair to attempt to criticize adversely the 
policy of the one at the expense of the other. 

In general, this volume of the series is one of those studies of back- 
grounds which will profit students both of European and American his- 
tory. It varies somewhat from the other volumes of this series in that the 
political thread is more fully treated and related to the economic and so- 
cial aspect of life. Necessarily it is more intimately related to European 
history than the other volumes. It is scholarly, interesting, and the most 
satisfactory book yet written on this particular aspect of American his- 
tory. A valuable critical essay on authorities is appended. 

Marcus Wi1tson JERNEGAN 
University or CuH1caco 





Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. XXI, Part III. 
Edited by Sopniz Crawrorp Lomas, F.R.Hist.S., and ALLEN B. 
Hinps, M.A. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. xliii+ 
608. £1 15s. 


The first volume of the foreign calendars was published sixty-eight 
years ago. The series began with the reign of Edward VI, it has confined 
itself from the start to the state papers relating to foreign affairs pre- 
served at the English Public Record Office, and it has now reached its 
twenty-third volume, and the end of the year 1587. In sixty-eight years 
twenty-three volumes covering the foreign dispatches of forty years! 
The rate of progress has not been fast; it has not even kept pace with 
the march of time. It is true that the volumes have been coming out faster 
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than they were. We have had one a year for the last three years. On the 
other hand the material to be dealt with is so much more abundant that 
these three volumes have not sufficed to include the foreign dispatches 
of two years. Students of Elizabethan history have good reason to re- 
joice that the material has been printed so fully, but one wonders whether 
it is quite fair to keep students of the late seventeenth century waiting 
another hundred years or so before a like service is renderedé¢o them. One 
wonders whether it would not be better to make the résumés briefer and 
the rate of progress more rapid. Sooner or later some such plan will have 
to be resorted to, for the mere mass of material will render anything ap- 
proaching a verbatim publication of it a practical impossibility. 

It must always be a matter of regret that the foreign calendars have 
confined themselves to material at present located at the Public Record 
Office. Every one knows that a great many important documents were 
abstracted from the public archives in times past by such diligent an- 
tiquaries as Sir Robert Cotton and have since found their way into other 
great collections, notably into the British Museum. Would it not have 
been wiser to have included these papers? This was done in the case of 
the Letters and Papers of the reign of Henry VIII, and some faint pre- 
tense of doing it has been made in the new calendar of Scottish papers. 
If the pertinent material in the British Museum alone were added, the 
omissions would not be serious. After all, the primary purpose of these 
publications must be presumed to be the revelation of past history, not 
merely the revelation of the contents of a particular collection of docu- 
ments. Admitting that not everything can be printed, the process of 
selection and elimination could certainly be guided by a more intelligent 
consideration than the geographical location of the MS, especially when 
the two most important collections in England are almost within a stone’s 
throw of one another. 

Down to the end of Volume XX, and to the end of May, 1586, the 
foreign calendars included all the foreign dispatches in the Public Rec- 
ord Office, arranged in chronological order. After May, 1586, the Dutch 
papers are so voluminous that it has been found expedient to edit them 
separately. In consequence, Volume XXI is in three parts. The first 
part, published in 1927, includes all the foreign dispatches, except those 
relating to Holland and Flanders, from June 1, 1586, to July 1, 1588. 
The second part (1928) includes the Dutch and Flemish dispatches from 
June 1, 1586, to April 1, 1587; the volume under review (Part III) 
the Dutch and Flemish dispatches from April 1, 1587, to December 31, 
1587. 

It is made up for the most part of dispatches received from English 
agents and officers in the Low Countries. There are relatively few out- 
going letters. Some of the letters have been printed before, notably those 
from Lord Buckhurst, in the second part of the second edition of that 
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curious haphazard collection of documents known as Cabala. Leicester’s 
correspondence is far from complete. A good deal of what is missing at 
the Public Record Office will be found in the Cotton MSS and the Harle- 
ian MSS in the British Museum. 

Taken as a whole, this volume does not supply much fresh informa- 
tion of importance. It deals in the main with the quarrels between Lei- 
cester and almost every other Englishman engaged at the time on the 
queen’s business in the Low Countries, and of Leicester’s differences with 
Barneveldt and the other leaders of the Dutch Estates General. There 
are several accounts of the siege of Sluys, the only military operation of 
any importance at all during the months under consideration. Some light 
is shed upon the military organization of the English expeditionary force 
in Holland. Unfortunately the editor, following the example of his 
predecessors, has tended to slight the material bearing upon the costs of 
the English operations. No one can doubt that the question of expense 
was the prime factor in Elizabeth’s calculations, yet somehow or other 
the detailed figures, of which there are an abundance in the original docu- 
ments, have never been adequately represented in the calendars. There 
is some material for the student of economic history in a few references 
to Wilkes’ salt monopoly (pp. 66-68, 74), and in one observation on the 
state of the exchange between England and Flanders (p. 386). Students 
of American history will note with interest that English trading rights 
in new-found lands were among the matters covered by the instructions 
of the English commissioners sent to negotiate a peace with Parma (pp. 
478-79). 

It is not possible without the original documents before one to judge 
how well the editing of this volume has been done. The reviewer had oc- 
casion some years ago to transcribe from the originals some of the dis- 
patches included. A comparison of his transcripts with the calendar 
versions reveals one or two mistakes. For instance, in a letter from Wal- 
singham to Wilkes (pp. 47-48) Walsingham closes by saying that he 
wishes they were well established at Basel. The calendar prints for 
Basel, Bath. The blunder is a serious one when we consider the implica- 
tions of the two places. It is as though one should misprint Beau Nash 
for John Knox. Again in the very next dispatch (p. 48), a rough draft of 
one of the queen’s letters is alluded to as being corrected by Walsingham. 
Actually the draft shows corrections by both Walsingham and Burghley, 
an important fact which ought not to have been ignored. Two dispatches 
printed are clearly out of place in this volume, one of them a letter from 
two of Mary Stuart’s servants to Sir Amias Paulet (p. 11), which be- 
longs to the Scottish series, the other (p. 225) from two agents of the 
Merchant Adventurers at Stade, which should have been placed among 
the papers in Volume XXI, Part I (cf. ibid., p. 348). It is inevitable that 
mistakes should occasionally have been made in the original classification 
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of these dispatches, but that is no good reason why these mistakes should 
be perpetuated in the calendars. It would be better to sort out these 
misplaced documents and print them in the addenda of forthcoming vol- 
umes of the series to which they belong. That practice has been followed 
in the past, and it seems to be the logical way of correcting earlier mis- 
takes and supplying earlier omissions. A few minor errors are revealed 
in the editor’s occasional footnotes. There is a word omitted in the ref- 
erence to the Historisch Genootschap on page 26 n. The Dutch form of 
the word resolutién takes a dieresis over the last e (pp. 61, 65, 73 et al.). 
Potter (p. 349 n.) is evidently a misprint for J. H. Pollen. The title to 
T. G. Law’s book (p. 453 n.) is inaccurately given. These are small 
points, but they reveal a certain carelessness in detail which is inappro- 
priate in a work of such scholarly character. 


Conyers Reap 
PHILADELPHIA 





Recueil des instructions données aux ambassadeurs et ministres de 
France depuis les traités de Westphalie jusqu’a la Révolution 
frangaise. Publié sous les auspices de la Commission des Archives 
diplomatiques au Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. Vols. XXIV, 
XXV: Angleterre. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
J.J. JusseEranp, Ambassador of France, Member of the Insti- 
tute. Vol. I, 1648-1665; Vol. II, 1666-1690. Paris: E. de Boc- 
card, 1929. Pp. liv-+-406; 461. Fr. 75 each. 


In the reign of Louis XIV French diplomacy, becoming continuous 
and professional, settled to its task of asserting French pre-eminence in 
Europe. The historian, who for a knowledge of European politics in the 
sixteenth century relies on Venetian and Spanish dispatches, turns to the 
French official correspondence for the most ample and painstaking, the 
best-informed contemporary views of great actors and events of the sev- 
enteenth century. These two volumes edited by M. Jusserand in the im- 
portant Recueil of instructions to French representatives in England, 
cover the critical period of Anglo-French relations from the end of the 
English civil wars to the accession of William III. It has always been a 
matter of regret to the reviewer that the Commission des Archives Diplo- 
matiques did not see fit to summarize the instructions and provide a fair- 
ly complete calendar of the correspondence, but M. Jusserand’s editing 
goes far to justify the commission’s plan. His intercalated narrative of 
events is clear and adequate, though necessarily brief; his annotations 
are scholarly ; in summarizing correspondence and selecting excerpts for 
quotation he shows historical judgment and an appreciation of vivid and 
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picturesque detail in which the letters abound. His style is graceful, as 
becomes a man of letters. Through his 4 French Ambassador at the 
Court of Charles II and his School for Ambassadors he has already won 
familiarity with this period. As an ambassador of long experience he can 
follow the diplomatic game with an understanding eye. 

The matter of these instructions and dispatches has long been known. 
They have been used by Dalrymple, by Macaulay, by Mignet, and many 
others. All the important cats are out of the bag. But the documents as 
they are here presented offer a continuous story, covering nearly half a 
century, of the purpose, method, and results of French policy in Eng- 
land. “Cette politique,” affirms M. Jusserand, ‘‘était une politique d’union 
étroite” (I, xlii). But though the instructions are monotonously insistent 
on the union étroite, what was actually desired was the immobilization of 
England to prevent interference with French plans on the Continent. 
On the occasions when an alliance was realized, it proved embarrassing 
to France, as when Mazarin was obliged to deliver Dunkirk to Cromwell, 
or when the two powers could not agree on naval command in 1672. 

On the character and organization of French diplomacy the editor’s 
introduction supplements the information contained in the instructions. 
With Mazarin the old informal diplomacy came to an end. After the in- 
auguration of personal government by Louis XIV, instructions became 
formal, the tone arrogant; precedence received exaggerated attention. 
But in the dispatches of Lionne and Pomponne, who served successively 
as secretaries of state, friendliness and wit still lingered. The editor, 
out of his experience, finds their letters “‘bien plus vivantes et humaines 
que celles de notre temps qui semblent souvent échangées entre deux en- 
tités abstraites, une chancellerie et un bureau” (I, xxiii). The ambassa- 
dors replied with gay familiarity, and on political matters offered counsel 
and criticism according to their lights. These men who, one after the 
other, held the post of honor and danger in England were of the petite 
noblesse or of the robe, or gentlemen of modest origin, never for working 
purposes the great court nobles. Though poorly and irregularly paid, 
their exertions to carry out their master’s will were tireless. Their duties 
ranged from learned dissertations on the eccentricities of the English 
constitution to descriptions of the diamond-studded garters and green 
silk stockings of court beauties. But the ambassadorial sphere was closely 
limited to the court and parliament. The English people were dismissed 
with harsh words: facheuzr, hargneuz, fier, brutal, orgeuilleux, farouche, 
intéressé, superbe, altier, méfiant, vain, glorieux. The Londoners often 
returned these compliments by breaking the French ambassador’s win- 
dows. Courtin wrote: “Les Anglais ressemblent aux dogues de leur pays 
qui, dés qu’ils voient d’autres chiens se jettent dessus et les étranglent 
s’ils peuvent, et puis ils reviennent dans les maisons pour se coucher et 
dormir” (I, 381). Not one of the Frenchmen accredited to the English 
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court in this period could speak English, and their instructions made no 
point of their doing so. ‘““L’Angleterre,” begin the instructions to Cour- 
tin, “a la considérer au dedans, se réduit au Roi de la Grande-Bretagne, 
au duc d’York, aux Ministres de ce roi et a l’esprit de la nation en géné- 
ral” (II, 171). To this last factor is dedicated a single paragraph of the 
long document. 

The part played by bribery in the French negotiations is already well 
known. Charles was in the pay of France from 1670; some of his minis- 
ters earlier; the bribing of parliament men began in 1673. Approaches 
were made with the utmost delicacy. The instructions recommend exqui- 
site tact by such expressions as “faire glisser dans l’esprit ... ,” “in- 
sinuer avec adresse ... .” A good example of the thought given by French 
diplomacy to the saving of faces is the elaborate plan detailed in the 
instructions to Colbert de Croissy for bribing the English secretary of 
state with such perfection of technique that he would never suspect he 
was not still an honest man (II, 75). 

Apart from this matter of corruption, French diplomacy showed itself 
competent, sometimes brilliant, but not infallible. Mazarin could sup- 
pose in 1646 that the English Independents might be induced to join 
with the Irish for the restoration of Charles I (I, 32). He could commit 
the gaffe of accrediting to Charles II the same ambassador who had rep- 
resented France during the Protectorate and all subsequent revolution- 
ary régimes (I, 231). The fall of Clarendon was not foreseen on the very 
eve of its occurrence (II, 23). The preliminaries to the Triple Alliance 
went on under the noses of French representatives in England and Hol- 
land, who were ignorant of them until several days after the agreements 
had been signed. Against such slips may be set the effective rupture of 
the Triple Alliance, the conclusion of the Treaty of Dover, and success 
in restraining England from entering the war against France in the years 
1677-78, which enabled Louis to obtain the advantageous Peace of Nym- 
wegen. The trial of Charles I was foreseen in 1646; the attempt to ex- 
clude the Duke of York from the succession, in 1676; and the fall of the 
latter as James II in good time to have prevented it if the king himself 
had been at all gifted in reading signs and portents. 

Returning to M. Jusserand’s excellent labors as editor, one may note 
that the material he has surveyed would justify a different estimate of 
the political abilities of Charles II from that he has accepted. He makes 
the error of applying the famous epigram on James I to his grandson 
Charles, to whom it is inappropriate (I, 327). Cromwell arouses in M. 
Jusserand a feeling of repugnance often hotly expressed: he is an am- 
bitious meneur de peuple (I, 82) ; he is unscrupulous (I, 84) ; for a self- 
made ruler he exaggerates punctilio (I, 205) ; he is “homme de guerre ... 
voyant dans |’échafaud un moyen commode de gouvernement” (I, 162). 
In regard to the massacre of the Vaudois he might have bethought him- 
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self ‘a quel point ces massacres ressemblaient 4 ceux de catholiques que 
lui et ses troupes avaient perpétrés en Irlande” (I, 206). And on top of 
this M. Jusserand holds him responsible for the Commonwealth’s Act of 
Settlement of August 12, 1652 (I, 207, n. 1). 

On the other hand M. Jusserand can see little that is blameworthy in 
Louis XIV. Commenting on the essential truth of the maxim “L’Etat 
c’est moi,” he adds: “Ce fut un avantage pour la France d’alors qui, 
puisque les deux étaient méme chose, allait bénéficier du bien qu’il se 
voudrait 4 lui-méme” (I, xii). One may agree that Louis was distin- 
guished from his royal contemporaries less by his ambitions than by his 
resources for carrying them into effect, and yet find unsatisfactory the 
explanation that “toutes les guerres de Louis XIV, continuant les efforts 
des Valois, de Richelieu et de Mazarin, eurent pour objet de rompre le 
cercle qui nous enserrait, d’écarter la fronti¢re ennemie et de rendre a 
notre pays la plus grande partie possible des anciennes possessions des 
ducs de Bourgogne” (I, iii-iv). And when the editor observes: ‘‘Ses an- 
nexions 4 la couronne furent si bien choisies, si justifiées par les circon- 
stances, par les conditions géographiques, par les dispositions, la langue, 
la race ou les intéréts des habitants, qu’elles sont encore frangaises” (I, 
xlviii), these would seem to be arguments by which most conquests could 
be justified. In accordance with them M. Jusserand defends the annexa- 
tion of Strasbourg (II, 297), and seems to accept at face value the theory 
of “devolution” by which Louis laid claim to the Spanish Netherlands 
(II, 8-9). Of Franche-Comté he remarks, not quite historically, that the 
province ‘‘faisait partie des anciens domaines de notre pays” (II, 253). 
Though he finds cause to reproach both England and the Dutch republic 
for failure to keep their treaty engagements, in contrast to “la fidélité 
du gouvernement francais 4 sa parole et a ses alliés” (I, 179, n. 2; II, 
42), he finds easy to forgive the assistance given to Portugal in direct 
violation of the Peace of the Pyrenees, as also Louis’s fulfilment of his 
treaty of 1662 with the Dutch, which enabled him to claim the profound 
gratitude of Charles II on the score of having been more vexatious to the 
nominal ally than to the nominal enemy (II, 1, 13). 

But it is not surprising that M. Jusserand should fall in occasionally 
with views of history that are distinguishably French. When the scale 
and the purpose of this work are duly considered, the judgments to which 
exception has been taken are seen to be unimportant. The reader can 
complain with more reason of the poor proofreading which mars the 
text, and of the fact that pages 128-145 of Volume I are missing—at 
least from the reviewer’s copy. 

Viotet Barsour 
Vassar CoLLeGr 
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A Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell. A List of Printed Materials 
Relating to Oliver Cromwell, together with a List of Portraits 
and Caricatures. By Witzur Cortrz Assortt, Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1929. Pp. xxviii+540. $12.50. 


The greatly overworked word “monumental” must again be called to 
serve. In this beautifully printed volume, Professor Abbott has given the 
results of his collecting of Cromwelliana for perhaps three decades. Sev- 
enteen years ago he lectured to the Harvard History Club on his labors, 
which were even then far advanced. The body of the work contains 
3,520 titles, from Thomas Beard’s T’'heatre of God’s Judgment (1597) 
to Davies’ Bibliography of British History (1928). The former gains its 
prominent position from its frontispiece of a schoolmaster and two pu- 
pils, one of the latter supposed by “pure conjecture” to represent the fu- 
ture Protector. There are also many minor titles of direct or indirect 
bearing in unnumbered notes. The volume continues in a descriptive list 
of 720 portraits; 10 pages devoted to satires, satirical prints, busts, 
masks, medals, statues, plaques, etc.; and 105 pages of splendid index. 
The last is very necessary; for the arrangement of titles is by date of 
publication only. This system relieves the compiler of all problems of 
internal arrangement, at the expense of making strange bedfellows of 
items whose only bond is the accidental identity of publishing dates; but 
it is, nevertheless, the only means of achieving the purpose Professor Ab- 
bott has in mind: the bibliographical portrayal of the historic Cromwell. 
The volume reiterates the lesson that each generation writes its own his- 
tory in whatever history it writes. The reviewer read at a sitting the fifty 
pages of titles published from 1660 to 1760, and learned more of the his- 
tory of that hundred years than of Cromwell. 

The justification for this huge task rests upon the unique position of 
Cromwell in English history. No one, with the possible exception of the 
king he helped to execute, has been more discussed. The volume is, more- 
over, timely. The enormous flow of works during the latter nineteenth 
century has now dwindled to a few titles a year. “As we shall probably 
not learn much more about the Protector than we know now, so we shall 
almost certainly never see again an amount of publication regarding him 
comparable in either extent or value to the material here listed.” There 
will be addenda and corrigenda, but perhaps 90 per cent of all that the 
world will ever write about Cromwell is listed in this volume. 

Professor Abbott is thorough. He wants “‘to make the knowledge of 
Oliver Cromwell at least as accessible as that of British lepidoptera or 
North American echinoderms,” to neither of which in importance or in- 
terest is he willing to have the Protector bow. Nothing about Cromwell 
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is considered insignificant. Three well-documented and well-sworn-to 
heads exist, and claim 33 titles in the bibliography. His gloves, his 
sword, his baby clothes, all have mention. In justification of such excur- 
sions beyond the realm of ordinary scholarship, he cites ‘that curious 
realm of man’s imagination which is touched by such things as these 
more than by facts of history.” All would recognize the existence of such 
a realm. But its relation to the work of a historian remains a question— 
as does Professor Abbott’s ‘Nothing is irrelevant in a bibliography that 
pertains in any way to its subject, for who can tell his neighbor’s needs 
and his desires in the field of human interest?” 

In spite, however, of this seeming inclusiveness, the volume is a select 
bibliography, particularly as to contemporary items. There would be no 
other way to hurdle the Thomason tracts with 23,000 titles from 1641 to 
1660, the majority of them concerning Cromwell in some way. From 
1660 on, it appears that everything discoverable that was directly related 
to Cromwell was included, selection being limited to items with indirect 
bearing. The Gentleman’s Magazine and Notes and Queries yielded hun- 
dreds of valuable entries. The size and pagination of volumes are not 
stated, but exact page references are given to brief items in works, and 
the particular contribution of the item is in most cases briefly stated. 
Terse notes are both descriptive and critical, and the bibliographical de- 
tails and cross-references are well selected. 

The volume appears to be carefully checked, proof-read, and, con- 
sidering the mass of numerical details, accurate. (The only errors dis- 
covered are: the spelling of Cornubiensis [ No. 1059, n.], and of Bethel 
[ No. 1128]; the date of the reprint in No. 1059, n., is 1818, not 1815; 
the date of the French translation in No. 1194 is 1698, not 1798; No. 
1252 is in two volumes; and Curll’s initial in No. 1306, n., is E., not F.) 
References to reprints in such sets as the Harleian Miscellany and Som- 
ers Tracts are not consistent, and occasionally insufficiently definite. 
Sometimes volume and page (or number) are given (as they should be), 
sometimes only the volume, and sometimes (e.g., No. 1128, n.) neither. 
More important is the inconsistency as to the use of initials and full 
names. Professor Davies’ recent bibliography of Stuart England un- 
wisely uses only initials in the body of the work. Professor Abbott usu- 
ally gives Christian names, but quite frequently does not; and the same 
applies to the index. Many well-known authors—e.g., S. R. Gardiner, 
C. H. Firth, A. Lang, R. S. Rait, W. A. Lane, and W. A. Shaw—betray 
no Christian names anywhere in the volume. Perhaps such is unnecessa- 
ry for the present generation, but this is a “monumental” work. Search- 
ing large library catalogues with initials only is time-killing and nerve- 
racking business, and the person copying a title for future use should not 
be driven constantly to the index for Christian names. On the other hand, 
the Harvard University Press should scarcely be asked to set up “Charles 
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Harding” 112 times and “Samuel Rawson” 103 times. Perhaps the best 
method, considering both economy of space and of the user’s time, is to 
include the first name (its standard abbreviation, if there is such) and 
middle initial in the item, and the full name in the Index. The latter will 
also safeguard the compiler against some errors. If Professor Abbott's 
“J. W. Fortescue” and “Sir John Fortescue” had been inserted in full, 
they would not appear as two persons. Knighthood may perform won- 
ders, but it scarcely erases identity. 

Considering the fact that items are arranged only by date of publica- 
tion, it is evident that the subject entries in the Index constitute perhaps 
the most important key to the use of the book, and they are commendably 
selected and arranged. Under “biographies” are 110 items, under “‘anec- 
dotes” are 65 items, and under “letters” (of Cromwell) are 18 columns 
of analyzed entries with asterisks indicating those not in Mrs. Lomas’ 
edition of Carlyle. There is a separate index to the portrait list. The la- 
bor involved in compiling the portrait catalogue alone deserves more 
mention than this casual reference in conclusion. 


Crype L. Gross 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Russland und Frankreich in den ersten Regierungsjahren der Kai- 
serin Katharina II. 1762-1772. By Lausow Jacossoun. (“Ost- 
europiische Forschungen,” N.S., Vol. IV.) Berlin: Ost-Euro- 
pa-Verlag, 1929. Pp. viii+74. M. 4. 


Amid the shifting interests of the dynastic diplomacy of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the author traces clearly the steps by which the 
weakening leadership of France is replaced by the energetic participa- 
tion of Catherine II in European affairs. While the volume necessarily 
emphasizes the continual failures in French policy, it is written without 
nationalistic bias. From the point of view of research, the chief contri- 
bution is in the use of French sources with reference to the choice of a 
successor to August III of Poland, and in the thorough study of the diplo- 
macy connected with the Northern System, which Nikita Panin tried to 
establish under the direction of Catherine II, to offset the Family Com- 
pact dominated by France. The instructions given to French and Eng- 
lish ministers, their dispatches, and the political correspondence of Cath- 
erine constitute the main evidence. Complicated diplomatic relationships 
are clearly and simply indicated, but the author might well have devoted 
more attention to summarizing his conclusions. 

A striking fact of the French diplomacy was the way in which the offi- 
cial policy was frequently at variance with the secret activity of Louis 
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XV, who refused the treaty of friendship desired by the Empress Eliza- 
beth and instead made the cardinal mistake of supporting Sweden, Po- 
land, and Turkey, the old “barrier of the East.” France failed to appre- 
ciate the rising strength of Russia under Catherine and the futility of 
trying to weaken her through her neighbors, but the recurring question 
of the imperial title in Russia is an example of the tenacity with which 
France tried to maintain her position in Europe. The exhaustion of 
France after the Seven Years’ War and the indecisive policy of Louis XV 
in favoring first a French prince, then the Saxon dynasty, then Czarto- 
ryski or a free choice of Poland, for a successor to August III, enabled 
Russia to change Poland from a French outpost in the East to a basis of 
Russian influence in the West. 

The Russian scheme of a Northern System, including Sweden and 
Denmark, had to deal with the Holstein question, with the desire of the 
Swedish queen to increase the royal authority through an alteration of 
the constitution, and with the continual French subsidies and bribery. 
France came tardily to the support of constitutional changes, only to 
find the Reichstag summoned to make the changes under Russian influ- 
ence. 

French fear of Russian influence in the North led her as a last resort 
to instigate the Turks to attack Russia, but only the violation of Turkish 
territory by Russian troops running down the forces of the Polish Con- 
federation against Poniatowski brought Turkey into the war. A diplo- 
matic victory for France appeared to come with the holding of a second 
Reichstag in Sweden, but peasants and burghers refused to increase the 
royal power. When Prussia and Austria did not consult France in me- 
diating between Russia and Turkey, Poland was partitioned with France 
helpless, Russia came to an understanding with Sweden in 1773, and 
Turkey, after Kutschuk-Kainardji in 1774, turned from France, the 
“barrier of the East” was destroyed. 

SHERMAN M. Situ 
Coreate UNIVERSITY 


Memoirs of Lorenzo da Ponte. Translated by ExisaserH ABBOTT 
from the Italian. Edited and annotated by Arruur Livineston. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1929. Pp. 512. 
$5.00. 

Nearly a hundred years after being given their final form the Mem- 
oirs of Lorenzo da Ponte are now made available in an English transla- 
tion. Da Ponte, an Italian Jew, born in Ceneda (now Vittorio Veneto), 
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in the then Venetian Republic, in 1749, died in New York in 1838. In 
Europe he had a wild and romantic career, particularly in Venice, 
Vienna, and London, where he was by turns priest, teacher, gambler, 
bankrupt, poet, friend of Casanova and of the Emperor Joseph II, and 
librettist, but always a gallant and an adventurer. In this part of his 
career his chief claim to fame rests upon his having been the librettist for 
most of Mozart’s operas. In 1805 he came to America. Here, until his 
death, he continued his adventurous life, as grocer, distiller, professor of 
Italian at Columbia, bookseller, and the first promotor of Italian opera 
in the United States. 

In 1823, when he was well over seventy, Da Ponte published the first 
edition of his Memoirs, which he repeatedly recast, embellished, ex- 
panded, and republished. The last edition was published in 1830. His 
motives for writing and publishing these Memoirs seem to have been 
various. He had shrewdly concealed from his American friends much of 
his early career; now the man of mystery wished to enlighten and enter- 
tain them about adventures half-revealed, or prudently told only in gar- 
bled form. They were to justify to his friends his claims as a literary 
man, a scholar, and a man of the world; they were to be his defense 
against the attacks of his rivals. They could be used as a textbook by his 
students in Italian. They may have been due also to the garrulity of an 
old man and a Venetian. 

As a result the Memoirs deal exclusively with Da Ponte’s own for- 
tunes and adventures and pay but scant attention to the tremendous 
movements and changes of his own times. Written in a lively, cynical 
style, they are extremenly entertaining, allure the interest of the reader, 
and create an unconscious sympathy for the author. On the whole they 
are frank and reliable, except when the author desires to tell a good 
story, like the one about the wealthy beggar, or when it is obviously to his 
interest to conceal the truth, as in the case of his explanation for his ban- 
ishment from Venice. To students of the history of music and of culture 
in America, these Memoirs are of great importance. 

The present translation by Elizabeth Abbott is an excellent one. It 
is practically the original version of 1830, save for the omission of some 
of Da Ponte’s own literary productions. Its value has been greatly en- 
hanced by the scholarly notes and introduction by Dr. Arthur Living- 
ston. As a result of long and painstaking investigation, Dr. Livingston 
has brought to light a mass of new and valuable information about Da 
Ponte’s career and friends in America, which forms a distinct and valu- 
able contribution to the subject. The book is illustrated with many re- 
cently discovered portraits, prints, and engravings. 

Joun C. Hetpt 

Smrrn CoLiece 
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Marie Antoinette, the Player Queen. By Jounxn Garser Paracue. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. ix-+322. $5.00. 


On first reading, this seems merely another example of the Ludwig 
syncopated school. The romantic and unhappy queen was predestined 
by her very nature to receive this treatment, if it was to be meted out to 
any historical character, and she did indeed receive it a score of years 
ago at the hands of Mr. Belloc, in some sense the inventor of this genre. 
It was perhaps her own fault, being what she was, that she should be its 
victim twice. Twice she has stood on the scaffold with her figure out- 
lined against the garden trees, twice a moment later the knife fell. 

No doubt the syncopated school’s technique has progressed since 
Belloc’s book, despite his revision of 1924 (which our author overlooks in 
his bibliographical citation of the 1909 edition). Of this advance we 
are here the beneficiaries. None of the approved clichés are lacking. 
Here is psychoanalysis, here are soliloquies, here is frankness in sexual 
matters, and to balance these here is a paucity of dates and of course an 
entire absence of footnotes. There is, to be sure, a short bibliography, 
but no means of checking up the source of any particular statement. 
There is also (which Belloc lacks ) an index, though inadequate. 

When one goes over the book again with Rocheterie and Belloc close 
at hand, elements of more solid worth begin to appear. Despite Mr. 
Palache’s undeniable debt to these earlier biographers, he has made some 
contribution to the queen’s portrait, without changing the accepted out- 
line. This may be best stated in his own words: 


Although her letters and those of her contemporaries have often been quoted, 
there are parts of them which furnish new material when used to demonstrate, 
among other things, her reasons for thinking, early in her career, that France 
would remain obedient to the monarchy; to show the extent of her responsibility 
for France’s interference in the Bavarian and Scheldt affairs; the nature of her 
foreign correspondence during the Revolution, loyal from her point of view, dis- 
loyal from that of France; the fact that she was superficially French, essentially 
German; superficially a queen, essentially one whom others ruled; and, finally, 
the general effect upon her destiny of the special relationship between the mental, 
moral and temperamental elements of her nature [p. vi]. 


So far as these three books are concerned, and they are the chief lives 
in English, this treatment is on the whole original and praiseworthy. 
Rocheterie’s two volumes, the oldest but soberest and most detailed of the 
three accounts, are very pro-queen ; they omit all mention of her treason- 
able correspondence and her betrayal of military secrets; they disguise 
her love for Fersen. Excellent in many ways, with such lacunae they are 
unreliable. Belloc has some reference to her affection for Fersen; none 
to the treasonable letters. Both of these matters are clearly and fully 
handled by Palache, and they are rather pivotal. He leaves a really 
strong impression of her hopeless unpopularity, building it up skilfully 
in a series of dramatic pictures of the chief episodes of her life. 
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On many controversial points, such as the treachery of the Duke of 
Orleans and the futility of Lafayette, he seems to take the queen’s point 
of view without criticism. He fails to show her tragic blindness to her 
one true course, loyal acceptance of limited monarchy, though that is 
easier for us to say than it was for her to see. 

One feels that after a hard day’s work elsewhere, Clio is here gather- 
ing her children around the fireside and to their eager “Tell us a story” is 
gravely responding, “Once there was a sad and beautiful princess.” It is 
a story excellently told in a handsome book, finely illustrated. But it is 
not the historian’s history, of which we are still in need. 


Ev@ene N. Curtis 
Govucner CoLieGce 





Retif de la Bretonne, portraits et documents inédits. By Frantz 
Funcx-Brentano. Paris: Albin Michel, 1928. Pp. 424. Fr. 25. 


This disreputable figure is usually considered as occupying a position 
on the confines of literature. For his mixture of sentiment and pornogra- 
phy, he has been stingingly characterized as the “Rousseau du ruisseau.” 
M. Funck-Brentano, who has written of many eighteenth-century nota- 
bles, here attempts a rehabilitation of Retif both as novelist and as de- 
scriptive historian. 

The greater part of the book deals with the amours of Retif and with 
their effect upon his fiction. This concerns us less than the broader bio- 
graphical passages which shed light on eighteenth-century scenes and 
modes of living. For example, we learn something about farm and family 
life in the provinces about 1750—the patriarchal nature of the farm, how 
man and wife made a living from field and vineyard, wool and hemp. We 
hear again of the effects of a Latinized and Jansenist education upon a 
bright youth. In Paris, we find him connected with various printing es- 
tablishments, whose activities are interestingly described. Topographi- 
cal information is given as to these places and the various dwellings of 
Retif; the book abounds in curious particulars about old streets and 
houses. Also various original figures appear, vagabonds and adventurers, 
like those that enliven the pages of Manon Lescaut or La rétisserie de la 
Reine Pédauque. 

No one better than Retif, according to his biographer, depicts the 
common people as well as the low life of the period. 

L’auteur des Nuits de Paris trace d’une plume pittoresque les tableaux les plus 
divers, pris sur le vif: incidents de la rue a l’heure ot dort le bourgeois paisible, 
enlévements de filles, aubades et sérénades.d’amoureux, ... ivrognes couchés dans 


le ruisseau; ici c’est un incendie, ailleurs une féte populaire, ou bien, place de 
Gréve, l’exécution d’un criminel ou les feux de la Saint-Jean. 
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Gambling-dens and worse, bourgeois interiors, coquettish midinettes at 
their ambiguous labors—Retif knew and portrayed them all, with a real- 
ism which often runs into coarseness. This night-owl on the loose was 
acquainted with a diversity of thieves and prowlers, while courtesans 
parade their lustreless charms in Les filles du Palais-Royal and especial- 
ly in Les contemporaines. Few better than Retif have depicted the seamy 
side of the eighteenth century, the grime on the enamel, the bad hygiene, 
the metropolis which lacked sewers and even adequate gutters. 

His accounts of the Revolution in Les nuits include first-hand descrip- 
tions (hitherto unused by historians, says the biographer) of such mat- 
ters as the taking of the Bastille and the assassination of Foulon. But 
frequently such material was thinned out by the censor—Retif himself 
subsequently joined the Cabinet noir—and what remains deals less with 
outstanding events than with how people lived under the Revolutionary 
régime. M. Funck-Brentano thinks that Retif gives a faithful transcrip- 
tion of the disorganization of life, the amount of debauchery going on, 
the economic effect of the assignats, the poverty and disorder after Ro- 
bespierre fell. 

The biographer admits that Retif has to be controlled by other docu- 
mentation, but in general a high place is given to this polygraph as his- 
torian. His contemporaries, it is pointed out, thought so well of Retif in 
this capacity that they actually elected him professor of history in a pro- 
vincial school! But the same contemporaries also thought him a highly 
instructive and moral writer; one wonders what those contemporaries 
were like. M. Funck-Brentano believes that Retif’s “sobriety’—pre- 
sumably outside of his amours and fiction—is a ‘‘guarantee of exactness.” 
We might desire other guaranties, and we decidedly balk at the biogra- 
pher’s peroration to the effect that this is “le plus grand écrivain du 
siécle.” Yet it may be admitted that this work reveals a good deal of ma- 
terial in Retif de la Bretonne which may be useful as historical back- 
ground. 

E. Preston DarGan 
Universrry or Cu1caco 





The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860. By Meriter EvcEene 
Curti, Px.D., Associate Professor of History, Smith College. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1929. Pp. 
x+250. $2.50. 

The peace movement, at least so far as the ideal is concerned, goes 
back a long way. Plato, in contemplating the ideal state, caught sight of 
the vision. Dante, in the fourteenth century, revived it. The vision, com- 
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ing nearer and nearer to earth, can be trailed with some degree of con- 
tinuity through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when it assumed 
in thought or in projects the form of “unions” or “confederacies.”’ Such 
schemes, however, made little permanent impression: they were usually 
designed to be perpetual or to be artificially sustained and enforced ; they 
failed to recognize existing conditions and standards of life. Conse- 
quently they were looked upon as likely to jeopardize the independence 
if not the precious equality of the nations. 

Arising out of the general humanitarian trend of thought character- 
istic of the later eighteenth century, a revival of interest in peace projects 
found expression in England and the United States shortly before the 
War of 1812. This revival was based in part upon contemplation of the 
disastrous results of the French Revolution and its aftermath, the long 
series of Napoleonic wars. By the time of the Holy Alliance in 1815, it 
took practical shape in England and the United States. Over the follow- 
ing period of forty-five years there were attempts at co-operation be- 
tween American and European friends of peace assuming the guise of 
workable plans. With this particular and limited period Professor Curti 
is primarily concerned. His monograph, heavily documented, reveals 
scrupulous patience indicative of conscientious scholarship, and consti- 
tutes a useful contribution to the history of the beginnings—largely 
American—of nineteenth-century efforts to discover some practical 
means of insuring peace among the nations. 

In its larger aspects this monograph brings into clear and significant 
view the story of four leaders in the peace movement: the Reverend Noah 
Worcester, of Massachusetts (1758-1837), chief organizer and secretary 
for many years of the Massachusetts Peace Society; William Ladd, of 
New Hampshire (1778-1841), shipping master, farmer, and advocate 
of a congress of nations and an international court of justice; Richard 
Cobden (1804—65), English free trader, statesman, and peace advocate ; 
and Elihu Burritt, of Connecticut (1810-79), the latter, all things con- 
sidered, quite the outstanding figure in the peace movement between 1842 
and 1860. The author’s sketch and narrative, revealing the personality 
and work of Burritt, are notably vigorous and impressive. The most in- 
teresting chapter (VIII), “The International Peace Congresses, 1848- 
1851,” gives the best account to be found in small compass of four re- 
markable gatherings in Brussels, Paris, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
London. There remains still the opportunity for an enlarged study of 
these gatherings, although to have gone into greater detail would prob- 
ably have altered the carefully judged balance of the story. Once in a 
while (e.g., pp. 143 ff., 166) Professor Curti permits himself to use pic- 
turesque language—to the advantage, be it said, of the narrative, for in 
doing so he relieves agreeably the rather pedestrian style in which most 
of the book is written. 
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Noah Worcester’s booklet, The Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War, appeared first on Christmas Day, 1814. It was sufficiently vigorous 
and discerning in relation to the peace ideals of the time to be termed 
epoch-making and a classic. In the words of Mr. Curti, “it was the first 
treatise on peace to point out .. . . a course of joint action against 
war; namely, the forming of peace societies . . . . it presented with 
fine logic the feasibility of a confederacy of nations with a high court of 
equity for the settlement of national controversies. ... . ” The little 
volume remains after more than a century “powerful and convincing in 
its appeal” (p. 10). Within the following year three separate organiza- 
tions were established: the New York Peace Society, the Warren Coun- 
ty, Ohio, Peace Society, and the Massachusetts Peace Society—the latter 
far outclassing all the others in influence. In June, 1816, the Society for 
the Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace was organized in 
London. Thus the nucleus of the movement was established on both 
sides of the Atlantic at about the same time. Inevitably the moment came 
in 1828 for a broader basis of union; and then the American Peace So- 
ciety began a significant but very checkered career—lapsing into com- 
parative quiescence during the eighteen fifties, but with life enough to 
be revived after the Civil War and able to continue to the present day. 
Ladd, who first came into the movement in 1819, profoundly influenced 
by Worcester, lectured widely and was quick to perceive and to empha- 
size its international character. During the thirties he accomplished his 
most effective work. At the time of his death in 1841, he had greatly 
strengthened Worcester’s vague vision of a congress of nations; and he 
formulated with some degree of definiteness an international court of 
justice for all civilized nations. There were distracting influences during 
the forties, notably the effort at stipulated arbitration emphasized by 
William Jay, and strife between radicals and moderates. But Burritt 
and Cobden helped to keep things on a fairly even keel, and reinvigorated 
the cause through the assembling of international congresses in London 
and on the Continent. Thereafter the movement fell into the doldrums. 
Burritt, sensitive over the slavery issue and soon enlisted in the project 
of compensatory emancipation, came gradually to feel that peace as an 
international or world-project must be postponed to another day. In- 
volved in a tangle of unforeseen circumstances and losing any strong 
appeal by reason of controversial problems arising out of, and after, the 
Crimean War which threatened the British Empire as well as the United 
States, the friends of peace became listless and quiescent. Indeed, just 
how effective the peace movement was at any time during the period under 
examination remains a question—a question which by way of conclusion 
Mr. Curti attempts to answer. 

The author believes that the resolute efforts of its leaders had shown 
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how such a movement could be organized and financed. No doubt, it had 
aroused serious thought and discussion in western Europe and in parts of 
the United States east of the Mississippi River. It had aided, he thinks, 
in an appreciation and understanding of arbitration as an international 
matter. Furthermore it helped to promote in its infancy the movement 
toward the codification of international law. On the other hand he ad- 
mits that on governments it had no marked infiuence. It had sought, but 
quite without success, to modify treaties and to avert war. It certainly 
had made no strong appeal to economic interests, although it enlisted now 
and again a scattering of dissatisfied workingmen. In the strife of liber- 
al issues which marked progress, it had proved weak. 

A general criticism should be made of the author’s tendency to clut- 
ter his pages with the names of men of only the slightest significance. 
Typographical errors are few. “Bigelow” (pp. 125, 127) for Biglow 
should not have escaped the proofreader. The Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations (pp. 195-96, 208) should not be confused with the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. As a whole, the monograph provides a 
good introduction to a further study of the peace movement over the sev- 
enty years from 1860 to 1930; and this forthcoming study is promised by 
Mr. Curti at some future time. 


HENRY BarRETT LEARNED 
WasurneoTon, D.C. 





English Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By D. C. Somerve.u. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. x-++241. $2.50. 
The title of this small volume is something of a misnomer. Pure 
thought, legal and political theory, mathematics, and technical science 
have no share in the pages of the work. The emphasis is on the leading 
general ideas of those men who did most to guide English political opin- 
ion through the French Revolution, the institutional readjustments to 
meet the demands of urban industrialism after 1825, and the imperialism 
and collectivism at the close of the century. It is a survey of opinion and 
its leaders, intended not for the desk of the specialist, but for the arm- 
chairs of the “thousands of people [who] are making their first serious 
attempt to study either the history or the literature of that century, or 
both”—to supply something of the “connective tissue” for these studies. 
No special claim is made to originality. The author has taken the late 
Professor A. V. Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion in England during the 
Nineteenth Century as his chief guide and has follewed the latter’s divi- 
sions of opinion, based on analysis of legislation, into Tory orthodoxy, 
Benthamite individualism, and collectivism. The main currents of politi- 
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cal opinion, thus classified, are sketched, with the cross-currents of 
Evangelical orthodoxy and its rivals, evolution and imperialism, sepa- 
rately treated in their appropriate places. Footnote references and 
acknowledgments have been almost entirely eliminated. No doubt the 
pages present a more balanced appearance in consequence, but the novi- 
tiate readers, for whom the work is intended, are deprived of what might 
have been abundant suggestions for further and more particular reading, 
and no substitute, in the form of a selected bibliography, is offered. 

The volume is happily free from errors both of fact and of printing. 
Peel’s conversion to Horner’s scheme for restoring gold currency, how- 
ever, was in 1819, not in 1817 (p. 58); and self-government in New 
Zealand went into effect in 1853, not “following” 1859 (p. 181). A con- 
venient feature of the Index is the bracketing of dates after each of the 
numerous leaders of opinion who are cited. But the chief merit of this 
survey is its clarity and readability. 

Apert H. Imian 

Turts CoLiece 





The Letters of Disraeli to Lady Chesterfield and Lady Bradford. 
Edited by the Marauis or ZeETLAND. Foreword by AnprE Mav- 
rors. Vol. I, 1873 to 1875; Vol. Il, 1876 to 1881. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xvii+410-++-426. $10. 

Disraeli’s loneliness, his craving for sympathy and loving admira- 
tion, his strength of will, and his aloofness from the society in which he 
moved, the party which he led, and the people whom he governed stand 
out clearly in this correspondence with the two sisters, Lady Bradford 
and Lady Chesterfield. It began in 1873 and lasted till shortly before 
his death in April, 1881. 

The year 1873 was a crucial one in the life and political career of 
Disraeli. Death had just robbed him of his devoted wife. For thirty- 
three years the chattering, light-headed, and warm-hearted Mary Anne 
had given him whole-souled devotion and material comforts. Poor, shat- 
tered in health, and without the diverting companionship which had sus- 
tained him through good and ill fortune for a generation, he now faced 
the supreme test of political leadership. Though the Liberals were worn 
out, split by factions, and unpopular, they were led by a man superbly 
endowed for, and splendidly trained in, the tactics and strategy of po- 
litical warfare. Gladstone might turn what seemed to be a certain defeat 
into a victory in the approaching election. A misstep by Disraeli, relaxa- 
tion in the vigilance with which he watched the ebb and flow of popular 
feeling, weakening of party discipline, overconfidence, failure to nurse 
properly the enthusiasm of his followers and the discontent of the elect- 
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ors, and scores of other factors might dash the hopes of him and of his 
party. Thus, as his strength ebbed and twilight drew near, the oppor- 
tunity came for which he had toiled so long and so ceaselessly. He proved 
equal to it, fought, and won, and for six years he wielded such power as 
falls within the grasp of few among mortals. 

In one of these letters Disraeli admits that life to him offered but 
two desiderata, love and power. Now he had power, but the one who had 
showered love, sympathy, devotion, adoration upon him was gone. The 
void must be filled. Stop-gaps would not do. Amongst men he had no 
intimate friend and comrade; he hated society, though he shone in the 
drawing-room; he loathed country houses; neither religion nor philoso- 
phy gave him solace; and literature was to Disraeli but the diversion of 
idle hours. He needed the love of a woman, and he sought it from the 
younger of these two sisters whom he had known since their youth. They 
were now grandmothers. Lady Chesterfield was a widow, slightly his 
senior. Lady Bradford was about fifteen years younger, happily married, 
and with her husband living. 

Disraeli was sixty-nine years old when the correspondence began, 
and during the following eight years he wrote about sixteen hundred 
letters to the sisters—two-thirds of these were to Lady Bradford. From 
her he sought love and romance—how much this implied is not clear—for 
her he sighed and yearned, to her he revealed as much of his heart as he 
was capable of showing, and he intrusted her with many state secrets. 
Now and then the machinery of government paused—the lord chancellor 
was kept waiting, meetings were delayed—while the septuagenarian 
prime minister scribbled his love notes. When Lady Bradford failed to 
reply promptly, seemed unresponsive, stayed away from London too 
long, and neither would visit him at Hughenden nor invite him to her 
country home, Weston, he apparently suffered the agonies of a lovesick 
youth in his teens. Disraeli’s ardor rose high in 1874. By the end of the 
decade the fire begins to flicker, and the relationship becomes more nor- 
mal. We have none of Lady Bradford’s replies to these outpourings. Her 
attitude seems to have been coy at times but perfectly correct. 

To Lady Chesterfield Disraeli proposed marriage, though occasion- 
ally he tells Lady Bradford that he writes to, and calls upon, her sister 
from a sense of duty. Lady Chesterfield appears to have mothered him a 
bit, even to the point of sending him delicacies now and then. 

Political history does not gain much from these volumes. The letters 
reveal but little not already known from the authorized Life of Disraeli 
by Monypenny and Buckle, the Letters of Queen Victoria, and the lives of 
Gathorne Hardy, Lord Salisbury, Stafford Northcote, and others of Dis- 
raeli’s colleagues and contemporaries. Still there are a few titbits here 
and there. The affectionate relations between him and Queen Victoria are 
described in several letters, and we also catch glimpses of how he man- 
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aged his sovereign and how she apparently thought she managed him. He 
reports the queen’s considerateness toward him; he sits in her presence ; 
she is most solicitous about his health; she almost embraces him; she 
writes to him during the Near Eastern crisis every day and telegraphs 
every hour; he drops on his knee and kisses her hand when shown her 
portrait. 

The venom with which Disraeli treats Gladstone is startling. The 
great rival is described as unprincipled, maniacal in his vanity, a hypo- 
crite, an ““Arch-Devil,” an “Arch Villain,” and other choice epithets are 
used. One is led to suspect that when Disraeli says that the queen thinks 
Gladstone ‘“‘quite mad” and that she hates him, some connection exists 
between these opinions and Disraeli’s own feeling on the same subject. 
Certainly his animosity was much more personal than was Gladstone’s 
toward him. 

Disraeli is rather patronizing toward the Prince of Wales. It is evi- 
dent that he had little faith in the prince’s judgment of men and affairs. 

Some of the letters make good reading and rank well judged as liter- 
ature. But this cannot be said of the majority of them. There are 
occasional flashes of wit and of subtle irony, some vivid and entertaining 
descriptions. But these are not frequent. Often it is a sick, weary old 
man that writes. The will is as strong, the ambition as keen as ever, but 
the fountain is running dry. 

However, the letters give many intimate glimpses of Disraeli, the 
man. We can better appreciate how he worked and planned in the elec- 
tion of 1874, how he viewed some of his lieutenants and colleagues, and 
how he managed his ministry. But above all we learn to appreciate the 
almost terrifying strength of will and of purpose—lonely, sick, weary, 
he carried on. We find no Joshua that held up the drooping hands. He 
is not sustained by enthusiasm for a great cause; it is sheer will-power. 

The letters are supposed to lay bare the soul; still there is some 
elusiveness about them. One reads them and wonders whether Disraeli 
was really in love with Lady Bradford or merely in love with the idea. 
Did he deceive himself? Perhaps. Keen and shrewd though he was, he 
had his blind spots. Or perhaps he kept his tongue in his cheek when he 
berates Gladstone for artificiality and regrets that his home secretary, 
Mr. Cross, belonged to the middle class. However, one thing is certain— 
Disraeli was completely bewildered by the defeat in the election of 1880. 

An alien Disraeli remained till the end. Unhappy he was, but he 
said, “I won’t complain of life. I have had a good innings, and cannot at 
all agree with the great King that all is Vanity.” 

Lord Zetland has performed the editorial work excellently, and the 
volumes have a good index. 


Paut Knapiunp 
Unversity or Wisconsin 
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The Saburov Memoirs, or Bismarck & Russia. Being Fresh Light 
on the League of the Three Emperors 1881, Translated and ed- 
ited by J. Y. Simpson. Cambridge: University Press ; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. ix+-304. 15s. 


Of the pre-war international groupings the Triple Alliance was cer- 
tainly the most discussed and seemingly the most important. This may 
have been due to the fact that its existence became known at a relatively 
early date, while other agreements, like the so-called League of the Three 
Emperors was hardly suspected. Now that the texts of these various 
agreements have become known, there is no longer a valid reason why his- 
torians should not revise the opinions that were held for so many years 
by their less enlightened predecessors. It should be frankly admitted 
that in the Bismarckian system the Alliance of the Three Emperors 
played a much more important part than the Triple Alliance and that the 
relations of the central powers with Russia, not their relations with 
Italy, were decisive in determining the general European alignment. The 
reasons for this statement are so obvious that it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge upon them in a review of limited scope. 

Although the text of the Alliance of the Three Emperors was pub- 
lished along with the other secret agreements of the Austro-Hungarian 
government in Pribram’s classic work, which appeared almost a decade 
ago, the historian has thus far possessed very little information as to the 
actual negotiation of the agreement. The documents in the German col- 
lection are very scrappy and unsatisfactory; there is nothing from the 
Austrian side; and from the Russians there was nothing but the abstract 
from the Saburov papers published by J. Y. Simpson in the Nineteenth 
Century in December, 1917, and January, 1918. Saburov, who conduct- 
ed the negotiations in behalf of the Russian government, left an account 
of his mission to Berlin which he intrusted to Mr. Simpson and from 
which the material in the two articles was taken. The selection made by 
Simpson was not a very fortunate one, and the narrative was distinctly 
colored by the war psychology. Students of the period must all have 
wished to have the Saburov material in toto. In the present volume the 
scant narrative of the Russian ambassador will be found complete. It fills 
only about two hundred small pages, the rest of the volume consisting of 
padding in the form of a review of Saburov’s career, a reprint of a rather 
worthless article which he published himself in 1912, and a summary of 
the material in the German collection. 

The reader of this Russian account is apt to lay it down with the feel- 
ing that there is nothing much in it beyond what has already been known. 
It is true that this volume does not fundamentally alter the prevalent 
conception regarding the agreement or its making. Its great value lies 
rather in the fact that we have here, for the first time, an almost day-by- 
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day review of German-Russian relations in the years from 1879 to 1881 
and that we can trace the gradual evolution of the alliance, the negotia- 
tion of which, it must be remembered, extended over more than a year and 
a half. It is now perfectly clear that Saburov was kept in the dark by 
the German chancellor with regard to the true nature of the Austrian- 
German agreement, and that he thought it far more innocuous than it 
really was. When he first approached Bismarck in September, 1879, it 
was not so much to nullify the Austro-German combination as to seek 
German support for Russia against a possible attack by England through 
the Straits and the Black Sea. Bismarck dealt with the Russian ad- 
vances in a dilatory fashion, and it was not until February, 1880, that 
negotiations were taken up seriously. By that time the chancellor was 
prepared to work for the inclusion of Austria in the grouping, and he 
therefore stressed the fact that an agreement 4 trois would give Russia 
much greater security against coalitions than a narrower combination: 
“What will Germany be able to do by herself to prevent the violation of 
the Straits? She can protest, write notes, but her army will not be able 
to swim to London, nor pass over the body of Austria to go to fight in the 
Straits.”” Austria, on the other hand, would be in a good position to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Sultan to make him observe his obligations. An 
agreement between the three powers would serve to protect their “flabby 
parts.” 

Saburov was convinced of the impossibility of moving the German 
chancellor, and was able to persuade the Tsar and Giers that the danger 
from England was the more pressing. Russia must, he insisted, shelve 
for the time being the policy of liberating the Balkan Slavs: ‘“‘Let us be 
less Slav and more Russian,” as he put it. Yet on his return to Berlin, 
Saburov found Bismarck but lukewarm. His relations with England and 
France were still good, and he did not want to compromise them. Fur- 
thermore, he had failed to convince Haymerlé of the necessity for taking 
a strong stand against the Italians, and the two allies were not on the 
best of terms. It would have been hopeless to broach the matter to the 
Austrian minister at that time, especially as he was filled with distrust 
of the Russians. 

Even the fall of the conservative government in England (April, 
1880) did not immediately lead the chancellor to revise his views. Eng- 
land could no longer be regarded as a possible ally, but clearly the pol- 
icy of a great country like England could not be reversed without fur- 
ther ado. It is not true that the change of cabinet in England led to a 
reorientation of German policy. It was not until the English policy in 
the matter of the Montenegrin and Greek frontiers threatened to lead to 
international complications that Hohenlohe was instructed to reopen dis- 
cussions with Saburov, and by that time Bismarck had become much 
more interested in protecting Austria’s Near Eastern position by an 
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agreement with Russia than in anything else. From this time on, the ne- 
gotiations hinged upon the question of the Austrian-Russian compro- 
mise. Haymerlé was received at Friedrichsruli in September, and every 
effort was made to reassure him in regard to the Russian designs. Even 
at this early date the German chancellor was considering the possibility 
of an amicable division of the Balkans into an Austrian and a Russian 
sphere of influence. He was too wise, however, to broach such a proposal 
to the timid Haymerlé, whose pusillanimity inspired him only with the 
profoundest disdain. In reply to the Austrian complaints of Russian un- 
reliability he replied by stressing the point that in any case Russia would 
be less dangerous as an ally than if she were left to herself. Here was the 
realist’s viewpoint, plain and simple. 

In view of Haymerlé’s attitude Bismarck and Saburov had to proceed 
with the greatest caution. A draft of the agreement was worked out be- 
tween them and submitted to Francis Joseph and Haymerlé simultane- 
ously, with the explanation that it was a German product. The Austrian 
emperor seemed favorably disposed, but his minister was still reluctant. 
“One would think,” remarked Saburov, “that Germany and Russia were 
lying in wait for Austria in a corner of the woods.” “Yes,” replied the 
chancellor, “and that in order to give her our purse.” In the meanwhile 
he did his utmost to straighten out the Greek-Turkish dispute, in order 
that Gladstone might not fail completely and be forced to give way to 
the conservatives, an event that would have made Haymerlé less dis- 
posed than ever to accept the idea of an agreement with Russia. 

Having finally forced the Austrian minister’s hand by what was al- 
most an ultimatum, Bismarck was finally able to take up with Saburov 
the dreary work of redaction. The negotiations were hardly delayed by 
the assassination of Alexander II, since his successor almost immediate- 
ly expressed his readiness to continue the policy of his father. Finally, 
all the difficulties of detail were ironed out, and the agreement was signed 
on June 18, 1881, for three years. Its importance can hardly be over- 
emphasized, because for the duration of the treaty German policy was 
definitely orientated toward the east and Bismarck was relieved of the 
thankless task of taking sides in the event of a Russian-Austrian dispute 
in the Near East. Furthermore, the agreement made an alliance between 
Russia and France unlikely, and therein, no doubt, Bismarck saw the 
chief attraction for Germany. Russia, too, could look upon the result of 
the negotiations with satisfaction, for she was no longer isolated or ex- 
posed to a hostile alliance, as in 1879. Her action in the Near East was 
no longer paralyzed, for Germany and Austria had agreed to the eventual 
reunion of Bulgaria and eastern Rumelia. But for Russia the greatest 
gain was the practical guaranty against attack by England in the Black 
Sea. So long as the treaty lasted, a repetition of the Crimean War was 
beyond the range of possibility. The Austrians, on the other hand, could 
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not be blind to the fact that their monopoly of German friendship was a 
thing of the past. But it was futile to hope that Germany would devote 
herself entirely to the Hapsburg empire ; and besides, the treaty removed, 
for the time being, at least, the likelihood of an open conflict between 
Russia and Austria in the East, it guaranteed Austria against a possible 
Russian-Italian combination, and it would enable Austria to consolidate 
her position in the Balkans by the eventual annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, at the same time leaving the road to the Aegean open through 
the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar. The fatal weakness of the alliance—the con- 
tinued rivalry of Austria and Russia, though latent—is clear enough, but 
it cannot be denied that the treaty helped to take the edge off this antag- 
onism. It therefore served not only the interests of the contrasting par- 
ties but also the cause of general peace. Its conclusion was an achieve- 
ment of real statesmanship and an important step in the evolution of the 
Bismarckian system. 
WivuiaM L. Lancer 
Harvarp University 


European Financial Control in the Ottoman Empire: a Study of 
the Establishment, Activities and Significance of the Administra- 
tion of the Ottoman Public Debt. By Donaup C. BuatspEL1, 
Pu.D., Instructor in Government in Columbia University. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. x-+243. $3.00. 

This is a substantial contribution to the literature concerning the 
Near East, also a splendid exposé of the workings of imperialism. It is 
the best account in any language of the public debt administration of the 
Ottoman empire from its inception to the present time. The author has 
used the archives of the Public Debt Council in Constantinople and has 
interviewed former and present members of the Council, members of 
foreign offices, and banks connected with the institution discussed. 

The capitalists of western Europe, eager for high interest rates, had 
by 1875 loaned the corrupt Turkish government over one billion dollars. 
Continued extravagance forboded Turkish financial collapse. After long 
negotiations it was agreed by 1881 to create a Council of European 
bondholders that should use the income from certain designated Turkish 
revenues to pay interest on foreign bonds and liquidate them over a long 
period. The Council, composed of French, British, German, Austrian, 
Italian, and Turkish representatives, rendered much constructive service 
to Turkey. It strengthened many phases of Ottoman economic life, re- 
sulting in increased yields of the taxes. By 1900 it was collecting almost 
one-fourth of the Ottoman revenues; all obligations were paid promptly ; 
by 1906 Turkish bonds sold at 93.50. The Council acted as intermediary 
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between the government and those seeking railway and other conces- 
sions. There was created a feeling of confidence in Turkey as a land for 
safe investments. The Council reached the zenith of its power when in 
1907 it was empowered to collect the 3 per cent tariff surtax, agreed to 
after long negotiations. 

The constructive work of the Council was, however, offset by cer- 
tain disadvantages. It used its power mainly to promote the interests of 
the governments of the bondholders. Its members were directors of one 
or more foreign-owned railroads and other concessionary enterprises in 
Turkey, and used their information and influence as Council representa- 
tives to promote these ventures. When during the Great War the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian representatives withdrew from Turkey, the 
remaining members used their position to strengthen the financial struc- 
ture of the Central Powers. Since 1918 the Allies have tried to use the 
Debt Council (with only Allied and Turkish members) to gain control 
of all of Turkey’s finances. But the Nationalists rejected the Treaty of 
Sévres (1920), and at Lausanne (1923) frustrated all attempts to con- 
trol Turkish finance, that being regarded as an internal problem. It was 
agreed, however, that Turkey is to pay 67 per cent of her foreign debt, 
the territories lost since 1912 to assume the remainder. A still unratified 
contract, formulated by February, 1928, provides for a Debt Council in 
Paris, not in Constantinople; this new Council is to distribute to the 
bondholders annual sums, considerably scaled down for a number of 
years, but is to have only “modified control” of the collection of revenues. 
Thus the Angora government, imitating Western nationalism, has great- 
ly curbed Western imperialism. 

Typographical errors are few: “some” for “same” (p. 82), “‘inter- 
polated” for “interpellated” (p. 84), “Murszteg” for “Miirzsteg” (p. 
126). 

C. C. Eckuarpt 

University or CoLtoravo 


The Mystery Man of Europe, Sir Basil Zaharoff. By Dr. Ricuarp 
Lewinsoun, Financial Editor of the Vossische Zeitung. Phila- 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1929. Pp. 241. $3.00. 

To a public which has recently witnessed the Shearer revelations, 
this dramatically and often satirically written book should be of interest 
as a study of the interrelations of arms manufacturing and politics. “ 

The armament industry, after all, was not run for the sake of politics, 

but politics were there for the sake of the armament industry” (p. 109). 
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Born in an obscure villiage of Asia Minor of Greek parents, Zaharoff 
rose to be one of the heads of the vast Vickers concern, which rivaled 
Krupps in size; maintaining factories in Spain, Italy, Russia, Japan, and 
Canada, it could boast of being the most international armament concern 
in the world. During the Balkan Wars Zaharoff supported Venizelos 
by credits and the delivery of weapons. During the Great War, a man 
like Zaharoff, whose international connections were widely ramified, was 
especially useful because he could move more easily than official repre- 
sentatives. His services to the Allied cause consisted in financing propa- 
ganda in Athens to counterbalance that of Baron von Schenck. His sup- 
port of Venizelos and his relations with Lloyd George as minister of 
munitions, culminated in his financing the Greek war with Turkey. “The 
Greek campaign in Asia Minor was his own personal campaign” (p. 152). 
In more than one debate in the house of commons he was pointedly re- 
ferred to as the power behind Lloyd George; on one occasion Mr. Her- 
bert declared that Zaharoff had given £4,000,000 out of his own pocket 
to equip the Greek fighting forces. Of further historical interest is the 
serious effect of the Washington Conference on the Vickers firm in caus- 
ing its collapse. 

The book lacks an index. Several errors were noted: “of” for “or” 
(p. 151), “forgo” (p. 154), “Chickerin” (p. 169), as well as faulty 
sentence structure. More serious is the complete lack of documentation, 
which the historian will deplore. Not merely is there no footnote or bib- 
liographical hint, but the author indulges all too frequently in inexact 
and unsubstantiated statements ; e.g., “In England, a certain director of 
one of the armament firms was especially successful [in propaganda]. 

. . . According to his description, the German naval programme was 
at least twice as large as Admiral von Tirpitz publicly admitted. His 
secret reports were taken very seriously by the British Government. 
Why not? The armament industry and espionage were everywhere 
closely connected” (p. 111). 

It is too early to expect a weighty and detailed study of the influence 
of arms manufacturing on the origin of the war. This sketchy and popu- 
lar volume, however, bears witness to the fact that the propaganda of 
the international armament industry “was certainly not the only cause 
of the World War, but it had helped to make the peoples and their states- 
men believe eventually that there was no other way except recourse to 
arms” (p. 125). Future researches will doubtless present fuller evidence 
in support of this conclusion, though it may be doubted whether the whole 
tale may ever be substantiated. 

Epitu P. Stickney 

Rep.anps, CALIFORNIA 
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In the Evening of My Thought. By Grorcrs CLEMENCEAU, trans- 
lated by CHartes Miner THompson and Jonun Hearn, Jr. 2 
vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. vii+482; vi+- 
525. $12.50. 

Georges Clemenceau, born in 1841, was a scholar, a correspondent 
of Le Temps while sojourning for three years in the United States just 
after the close of the Civil War, a journalist, founding and directing in 
succession five newspapers, an active politician after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, holding important offices in the French government, and, final- 
ly, after he had reached the age of seventy-six, he became the leading 
French statesman during the Great War and the negotiations for peace. 
When nearly eighty he visited India and then our own country, where at 
eighty-one, as his secretary expresses it, “From town to town he carried 
the message of France to the United States.” By the end of 1925 he was 
writing the work in hand (Au soir de la pensée, 1927). 

Some 380,000 words flowed from his facile pen, filling a thousand 
pages, now excellently translated into English. His volumes form no 
personal apology for his career and afford but few reminiscences and 
these intellectual, not political. When a young man he had taken with 
him to the United States a copy of Mill’s treatise on Comte and positiv- 
ism to translate into French. In the twilight of his meditations he found 
himself setting forth his own conception of the world and man’s réle 
based on his vast reading and his long and poignant dealings with his 
fellow-creatures. 

Perhaps the best way to get a general idea of the book is to enumer- 
ate the fifteen sections into which it is divided: ‘“The Fleeting Moment,” 
“The World and Man,” “Men and Gods,” “Gods and Laws,” “Dreaming 
and Thinking,” ‘Knowing,’ “Symbols,” “Cosmogonies (Revelation, 
Song, Poetry, Metaphysics),” “Cosmology,” “The Atom,” “Our 
Planet,” “Evolution” (occupying a quarter of the entire work), “The 
Primitive Ages,” “Civilization” (110 pages), and “And Hereafter.” 

If one were invited to pick out the leading motif in these crepuscu- 
lar meditations, it would be found in an exasperating dissonance which 
afflicts the ears of the more acute due to the disharmony of talking and 
doing. This theme reoccurs with all sorts of variations—priestcraft, 
mutton-headedness, beloved routine, hot resistance to knowledge, disre- 
gard of the most obvious facts of experience. There is some stamping on 
the “infamous,” a holdover from the bitter anticlerical struggle ; but there 
are also suggestions of the more recent attitude toward religious obstruc- 
tion as the inevitable concomitant of human ways in general. 


As Noah, on the crest of the flood, sent forth his dove, so questioning man 
gives flight to his winged queries and eagerly scans the horizon for the returning 
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answer which does not come. Man seeks to still the emotion stirred in him by him- 
self and by the world. Is he to be forever lulled with soporific rhythms? How can 
the vigor of life exist in torpid and incipient thought? The sorcery of harmonious 
words may charm the first hour of awakening. Yet we are driven by the necessity 
of action. Shall I buzz in empty air or shall I enter the ordered development of 
which knowledge shows me to be a transient episode? .. . . 

I crave knowledge so that I may live as fully asI can... .. To outgrow our 
suffering—is not that what we hope of to-morrow? If the heavens hold the secret 
of a lodestar of human intelligence, where and how shall I find it?(In the mean- 
time I am no more than a thing among things lost in the indifferencé of the uni- 
verse, and, bewildered by the world and by myself, I am trying to find my bear- 
ings [I, 7]. } 


The author finds no assurance in religion. He has no hesitation in making 
his choice between this “planetary life’ gradually revealed to us by ex- 
perience and “‘the magic of ceremonies designed to enhance incoherent 
hallucinations.” Most of the faithful he believes soon come to see their 
“religion” as a form of words rather than as “‘the strict practice of the 
precepts of mutual help.” With growing skepticism we eliminate selfish 
bargains with a touchy deity. 

Experimental science has awakened sensations of grandeur which the primi- 
tive poverty of our knowledge could not be privileged to feel. To attain to ever- 
higher satisfactions we need but attach ourselves stubbornly to the disinterested 
rigors of our duty toward ourselves which is realized through our duty toward 
others. People do not realize clearly enough that a superior unselfishness affords 
a more refined contentment than does the most cleverly disguised self-seeking 
[1,477]. 


We have wished and arranged an imaginary universe made for man, 
whereas we should have been busy studying our nature on the basis of 
our knowledge of the universe in which we are mere incidents. ‘“Pessi- 
mism” and “optimism” are words assuming that the world is ordered or 
is not ordered according to rather primitive human tastes. We can enjoy 
a sense of greatness but “the cornerstone of that greatness rests on the 
knowledge of the world and of ourselves” (II, 524). “Why should not 
man who is seeking to find himself, and who is succeeding in so doing, 
complete in full flight the noble conquest of himself by emotionally ac- 
cepting his destiny?”” These are Clemenceau’s last words. They seem 
to recall Condorcet rather than Voltaire. , 

One turns naturally to Clemenceau’s few references to his own part 
in world-affairs. Here he shows his deep distrust of words. ‘The insti- 
tution of a peace-parliament no whit changes the unavowed cupidities, 
the combinations of opposed interests, or the hypocritical discussions 
with which we seek to disguise them.” He adds a footnote saying that as 
he writes, “our ‘statesmen’ have succeeded in obtaining by a lavish out- 
lay of words the entrance of Germany into the so-called ‘League of Na- 
tions,’ where its promises will have the same value as those by which it 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium, only to violate it openly without 
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even resorting to the ordinary expedient of dishonest pretexts.” The 
“Tiger” seems to have derived his name chiefly from his habit of tearing 
to pieces the “bunk” so precious to most of us. Talk is, however, not 
merely a form of dissimulation but may be a symptom too. This he hard- 
ly sees. 

In estimating the value of this old man’s reassessment of man and 
his world, it should be remembered that Clemenceau was nearly sixty 
years old at the opening of this century. He was sixteen when Comte 
died, over forty when Gobineau laid down his pen forever. Mill, Spencer, 
Huxley, Renan, and Max Miiller were the prophets in the years when, 
according to usual human standards, he was in his prime. All these once 
revered names, in spite of the great distinction of those who bore them, 
are now dimmed in the light of the tremendous discoveries of the early 
twentieth century. Gobineau’s reckless assumptions in regard to the in- 
feriority of races have had to be revised fundamentally. Franz Boaz and 
Malinowski make out a new case for so-called primitive people. One 
would prefer to read Mrs. de Laguna, if curious about speech and its 
origins, rather than the conjectures of Max Miiller. While Clemenceau 
was fighting for the separation of church and state, loudly denouncing 
unpreparedness, frantically stiffening the French defense in the Great 
War and arranging harsh and vindictive terms for the old enemy, when 
had he time to get any exceptional insight into the revolutions taking 
place in physics, chemistry, biology, and anthropology? Why, one will 
ask, read the impressions of a very old retired statesman about matters 
which are so much better presented in a number of recent works by men 
actually participating in scientific and philosophic discovery—Edding- 
ton, Jeans, G. Elliot Smith, Jennings, Raymond Pearl, John Dewey, and 
plenty more. It is obvious enough that Clemenceau was thoroughly prag- 
matic in his temperament, but the newer emphasis on childhood and some 
important developments of recent psychology quite escaped him. 

Would that this great man had described in his eloquent fashion his 
ideas of his own mighty self rather than supplied us with insufficient and 
antiquated treatises on anthropology, morals, myths, comparative reli- 
gion, physics, organic evolution, and prehistoric man! He could have 
given us in connection with his own development and experience—mat- 
ters of absorbing interest—a perfectly adequate statement and defense 
of his general philosophy of life. The chief significance of his big vol- 
umes lies in his own particular attitude toward his knowledge, his esti- 
mate of men and their actions. All this might have been brought together 
effectively in one of those little yellow paper-bound volumes in which 
Renan sent forth his Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse to charm readers 
long after his Origins of Christianity were superseded and forgotten. 


James Harvey Rospinson 
New York Ciry 
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The Biography of the Late Marshal Foch. By Masor-GEnErat 
Sm Grorce Aston, K.C.B. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
Pp. xxvi+483. $5.00. 

Foch, My Conversations with the Marshal. By Raymonp Recov ty. 
Translated by Joyce Davis, B.A. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1929. Pp. xiii +320. $3.00. 

General Aston’s book, as was to be expected from General Aston, is 
admirable. The facilities at his disposal were exceptional, and he has 
used them with skill. 

The work was-undertaken with the approval of the marshal’s widow 
and executors, which assured French assistance to the full. The prin- 
cipal point of view—‘Foch through English eyes” —is maintained with- 
out loss of general perspective ; and this point of view the author controls 
to a remarkable degree, through his intimate official and personal associa- 
tion with British civil and military leading men, especially Sir Henry 
Wilson, Foch’s “Henri.” It is just possible that the work was pushed too 
rapidly—occasional obscure phrases or infelicitous words combine to 
give an impression of haste; but this may be imagination. 

The subject is a fascinating one—the only general of any army who 
had before the war an international standing as a military student and 
teacher, who demonstrated conspicuous talent at the very outset, and 
who gained steadily in reputation as he passed, for four years, from im- 
portant command to more important command. The book is, above all, 
human. The principal theme is announced in the pithy quotations on the 
title-page; a secondary theme is suggested in the dedication to General 
Weygand; and the remark of Foch set under’ the preface—‘‘Prefaces ? 
They bore me”— insures that the reader shall not skip this one. The solid 
development of the theme begins with Foch’s more serious words, quoted 
in the introduction: ‘“‘What compels victory is, above all else, the conduct 
of the commander. ‘Caesar and not the Roman legions conquered Gaul,’ 
said Napoleon, and Rome trembled before Hannibal, not because of the 
Carthaginian soldiery.” 

We are given a good background in a sketch of the marshal’s family, 
and of his early life and education. A thing that will help the American 
reader here is the outline of the French system of military primary edu- 
cation, so different from our own. The Polytechnique is set down, on 
Foch’s authority, as a school which does not try to teach everything, but 
in which one learns how to learn—an ideal which our Military Academy 
may well set before itself. 

While Foch duly qualified as a staff officer, he served as such only 
for short periods. He was habitually in command of troops, exercising 
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that function in all grades, from the battery to the army corps, except 
when he was at the Ecole Supérieur de Guerre as lecturer and later as di- 
rector. His last duty before the war was command of the Twentieth 
Corps, the frontier corps at Nancy; but his doctrine of war, evolved at 
the Ecole Supérieur, guarded him against the obsession to which he said 
all who held that command fell victims—the idea that a great Battle of 
Nancy would decide the issue of any war with Germany so that they 
prepared for nothing else. 

A biography of Marshal Foch must necessarily be in some sense an 
outline of the history of the war with Germany; but General Aston does 
not allow the outline to control. He bears in mind the marshal’s own test 
—‘‘de quoi s’agit-il?”—and gives us Foch. 

At the Ecole Supérieur, as in the field, he was the apostle of the of- 
fensive, but above even this article of faith was his practical method— 
“no ready-made principles, no preconceived ideas, let us look at the 
facts.” “Attaquez” remained always his battle-cry, but on occasion he 
had the courage to say to his staff, “Gentlemen, it remains for you to 
forget what you have learnt, and for me to do the contrary to what I have 
taught you.” With Clausewitz, whom he so greatly admired, he insisted 
that ‘‘in war everything is simple, but the simplest thing is difficult.” 

As the Ecole Supérieur is the high point in his life before the war, 
so is the supreme command the high point during it. To those who knew, 
he was marked for this post long before ; Sir Henry Wilson predicted it in 
1909, Lord Roberts in 1910. Perhaps no other could have had the pa- 
tience, the tact, the persistence, the courage, to hold so trying a place. 
General Aston shows us so well his methods that one can hardly resist 
the temptation to write on and on, quoting illustration after illustration. | 

We find but little here on the marshal’s activity after the war; Eng- 
lish contact failed. For this we must turn to Recouly’s book, which is an 
account of conversations (1919-28) between the marshal and an admir- 
ing friend. It is necessarily a fragmentary and one-sided presentation of 
its subject, but none the less an interesting and a valuable one. 

Among the conversations dealing with the war period, those on the 
Battle of the Marne stand out conspicuously. Without depreciating the 
work of Joffre or anyone else concerned, the final conclusion is that the 
battle was lost by the Germans rather than won by the Allies. 

Mention of Foch’s appointment to the supreme command brings out 
a few intimate details of how it came about, and a discussion of his con- 
ception of the nature of that command and how it should be exercised. It 
appears, too, that in retrospect Foch believes that an opportunity existed 
to end the war early in 1917. He expresses regret that this could not be 
perceived at the time, not only for the saving in lives and money, but also 
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because in that case the European Allies would have been spared the 
unfortunate necessity of depending upon American aid, and so could 
have kept the peace negotiations within the family. 

The services of the Americans, while admitted to have been abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent German victory, are minimized, as is natural 
enough in a Frenchman. 

“Trench warfare” is characterized as a mere passing phase in a 
campaign maneuver—a confession of temporary helplessness. If all 
French and English officers had thought so in 1917, the task of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American Expeditionary Force would have been 
much easier. 

The chapters dealing with events since the Armistice are chiefly on 
the text that the treaty should have fixed the boundary at the Rhine; and 
of course, there being no opposition, they prove the case. The treaty- 
makers, the ‘august Jacks-of-all-trades,” are treated without mercy, not 
only for this decision, but for their handling of all other frontiers in their 
“mosaic” map of Europe. 

Character-sketching is bold and brilliant. To the marshal, personal- 
ity is all-important. Asked for the secret of Napoleon’s sudden rise, he 
counters, “Can you tell me . . . . how it is that a certain racehorse 
finds it easy to outstrip all other runners? . . . . The training and 
lessons he received . . . . were necessary in the sense that hay and 
oats are necessary to a racehorse; but . . . . other horses also eat hay 
and oats and still remain carthorses.” 

Moltke is set down as a second-rate man, overshadowed by his uncle, 
whom he imitated even in his errors, and unable to control the great ma- 
chine under his charge. Ludendorff is characterized as a fine staff officer 
and nothing more, a master of technique, but unable to form a broad and 
comprehensive plan or to appreciate the spirit of a national war. Joffre 
comes in for unqualified praise. Clemenceau appears more conspicuously 
than all others, treated with the greatest respect for his strength and 
ability, but as an opponent rather than a colleague. 

Both books are well done, mechanically. The wording of the trans- 
lation of Recouly is not always quite felicitous. A few slips in proof- 
reading are noted in both books ; and the first sentence of General Aston’s 
introduction, if not garbled, is cryptic. Two or three errors in French 
place names, not on the British front, are found in the “Biography” ; and 
the translator of the “Conversations” has, for no apparent reason, chosen 
to retain the French forms “Anvers” (p. 70) and ““Dunquerque” (p. 71), 
when the English forms are so firmly fixed as to seem more appropriate. 


Outver Lyman SPauLpING, Jr. 
Unrrep States Army 
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Introduction to Military History. By Roserrt GreenHateH AL- 
BION, Pu.D., Associate Professor of History, Princeton Univer- 
sity. Maps prepared in collaboration with Girarp L. McEn- 
TREE, Lieutenant Colonel, Regular Army. “Century Historical 
Series.”” New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. xv-+429. $2.25. 


The book of Professor Albion comes as a pleasant surprise after the 
well-remembered years of parsing, scanning, and digging at Caesar’s 
Commentaries, Virgil’s Aeneid, Xenophon’s Anabasis, and the like. 
Those were days when a young student was denied entrance to a great 
university and told to study Latin for two years longer. 

Perhaps we needed our recent experience to remind us that war is 
still a favorite occupation of mankind. 

We find that our hand weapons have grown from clubs and catapults 
into automatic rifles and Big Berthas, the numbers from a border tribe 
to nations in arms, that the walled town has been replaced by a fortified 
line reaching from the frontier of a neutral state to the sea. The field of 
battle has grown from a ten-acre lot to an empire of land and reaches into 
the skies above and the depths below the earth and sea. 

When we ask, “When will this end?” our only answer is “We do not 
know,” but it is well to make provision against another surprise. 

This book tells it all, briefly in classic phrase. It should be in the 
library of every citizen, and particularly in the education of the youth 
of the country. It forms an excellent foundation for general reading as 
well as for an extended lecture course. A list of thirteen wars is given, 
beginning with the Thirty Years War and ending with the Great War. 
The list is then subdivided into various campaigns and battles, to each of 
which students are assigned for study and report once a week during the 
college term. In this way the class gets a practical idea of the progress 
of war up to the present day. It is a much better method than the daily 
recitation, and even better than a study of the ground itself. It makes for 
a great saving of time and renders it possible to cover hundreds of years 
of history in a limited time. 

The instructions state that each report (lecture) must be accom- 
panied by at least two maps. We suggest that this can be improved by 
the use of colored lantern slides in considerable numbers, showing the 
varied changes in marching to battle as well as the fluctuations on the field 
itself. A student can thus get in a single hour the result of weeks of study 
by the author of a book. A lantern slide showing the ground over which 
Wright charged on July 2 and Pickett on the next day at Gettysburg is 
as useful as a printed page or a view of the ground itself. 

Considering the importance of the R.O.T.C. units as contemplated in 
the National Defense Act of 1920 it might be well to suggest that the 
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government furnish each unit with an equipment of lantern slides equal 
to that at the Army War College. 

A proper direction is given and much time is saved by a bibliography 
of the best books available on the subjects treated in the lecture course. 

Although we learned the subject of camp sanitation in the Great 
War we need not forget Valley Forge, Cerro Gordo, Johnston’s command 
in the Shenandoah Valley, Chickamauga, and Jacksonville. The warning 
“Beware of a stale camp ground” should not be forgotten. 

It is necessary to add something to the statement that the Infantry 
and Cavalry School started with general education and ended with the 
study of several works on the science and art of war (p. 103). 

The fact is that a distinguished general started the school in 1881 by 
giving it a “black eye.” He said that the object was to help the officers 
who did not have the benefit of a West Point education. The class at 
once named themselves ‘‘the regimental blockheads.”” The general in the 
following year corrected the first statement and told the class that he 
looked upon them to furnish the next commanders of the army. It was 
too late, but a new day came when Wagner was put in charge of the De- 
partment of Military Art in 1893 about ten years before the War College 
and the general staff was started. 

Wagner’s books Security and Information and Organization and 
Tactics replaced Hamley’s Operations of War, Home’s Précis of Mod- 
ern Tactics, and Shaw’s Minor Tactics, which were good enough, and 
were used at the British postgraduate schools. Wagner’s books were at 
once popular and changed any sentiment that may have existed against 
the school. 

Wagner’s assistants translated other books used by the schools for 
officers in Europe; such as T'actical Problems, by Griepenkerl; A Tac- 
tical Ride, by Verdy du Vernois; and The Simplified War Game, by 
Verdy du Vernois. Other books were also translated, tried, and dis- 
carded, but these were the principal ones used in all practical work both 
indoor and out. 

Tactical exercises on the map and in the field with and without troops 
were practiced. In fact more time was given to practical work than to the 
study of textbooks. A lecture on field orders, messages, and reports was 
printed and in constant use. A book of message blanks was in the hands 
of every student. Wagner made the claim in one of his reports that the 
course of instruction did not differ materially from that pursued at the 
best of the war colleges in Europe. The yearly reports of the comman- 
dant at Fort Leavenworth were printed and available to the army at large. 
They contained the reports of instructors and full schedules of the work 
performed by the several classes. 

Esen Swirt 

Wasuinoron, D.C. 
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The Background of the Russian Revolution. By Baron ALEXANDER 
MeyeEnporrr, Reader in Russian Institutions and Economics in 
the University of London, sometime of the Russian State Duma. 
Brown University, The Colver Lectures, 1928. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. xix+193. $2.50. 


Baron Meyendorff says frankly (p. 157) that his “bias is to see in 
the forefront such facts as are usually not noticed or, if noticed, are con- 
sidered comparatively negligible.” He emphasizes, in general, the “Eu- 
ropean” characteristics of the Russian autocracy, and its later modifica- 
tion, i.e., the Soviet government, and that autocracy’s “toleration of what 
it believed to be the popular assets of the nation,” i.e., reverence for na- 
tional feeling, recognition of private property, and some religious and 
political toleration. He insists that the tsarist régime passed through 
similar phases as those through which the governments of western Eu- 
rope passed. Baron Meyendorff corrects the popular idea, still alto- 
gether too prevalent, that the bolshevik régime immediately succeeded to 
the tsarist government, and contrasts the divergent views held by the not- 
well-informed about bolshevism. He pungently criticizes the Western 
attitude toward Russian autocracy about which the West worried only 
when it threatened to operate outside Russian boundaries. The ultra- 
nationalist trend upon which Russian autocracy leaned was disliked by 
liberals inside Russia and viewed askance by governments outside. Next 
the author brings out the practical unimportance of the Constituent As- 
sembly and exposes the fallacy that the revolution was a “win-the-war” 
movement. Tsardom was dropped partly because it meant the continua- 
tion of the war. The non-Russian elements hastened to put themselves 
out of reach of the Russian revolutionists. Neither could the Constituent 
Assembly bring the end of the war or the distribution of land. In the 
latter, there had been distinct progress under the old régime. The level- 
ing spirit of all the revolutionary groups was uncompromising, disre- 
garding practical considerations. The autocracy, even, had fostered the 
advance of “‘men of the people,” “base-born,” to high place, socially and 
politically. Meanwhile the Russian emperors, in foreign affairs, posed as 
“good Europeans” (p. 103). The third lecture states that “the Russian 
Revolution amounts to nothing more than the failure of Europe in Rus- 
sia,” then touches upon the misconceptions of Slavic incapacity, com- 
mends “the well-reasoned populism” of Pares, Harper, Williams, and 
Baring, and refers to the presence of ‘“‘occupational representation” in 
prerevolutionary Russia, long before the bolsheviks. It is not an easy 
book to read. The style is heavy with allusions that must be compre- 
hended if all is to be made clear. Though not bitterly controversial, the 
author does warmly urge other points of view than those to which we have 
become accustomed, sometimes more convincingly, sometimes less so. Es- 
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pecially is Baron Meyendorff less happy when he strays out of his own 
field into land reforms in Central Europe, the Roman Catholic church, 
European dictatorships, etc. There is, as the author says, “much stuff” 
in the notes, indispensable for their bibliographical and their explanatory 
value, which even exceed the text in space. Here are comments on even 
condensed reviews of Stalin, Mavor, Redlich, Walsh, Coolidge, Nolde, 
Hullinger, Heckers, Spinka, Korff, Witte, etc. A few typographical 
errors are noticed: “Shringarev” (p. 119), “Czeko-Slovakia” (p. 60), 
“franacise” (p. 17). 
Artuor I. ANDREws 
CamarincE, MassacHUSETTS 





Les origines diplomatiques de Vétat tchécoslovaque. By VLAastTIMiL 
Kysav. Preface by CamiIL_te Barrirne, Ambassador of France, 
Member of the Institute. Prague: Editions “Orbis,” 1929. Pp. 
107. 

This study has been presented to the Sixth International Congress of 
Historical Sciences held in Oslo in 1928. It is a scholarly summary of 
the diplomatic events from 1914 to 1918 leading to the formation of the 
Czechoslovak state. 

The concluding chapter presents the thesis of Masaryk that the 
Czechoslovak nationalistic opposition to Austria-Hungary must be trans- 
formed into action. Masaryk’s work during the war was a practical test 
of his philosophical ideas, which proved, on application, to be sound. 
Beneath the tangle of European dynastic interests, Masaryk recognized 
the struggle of ideas. On the side of the Allies there were to be found the 
principal democratic states; their opponents represented the obsolete, 
medieval monarchical states. Hence the Central Powers were normally 
isolated. The humanitarian and democratic history of Bohemia made it 
obligatory on the Czechoslovaks to fight on the Allied side as a moral 
duty—so Masaryk taught. 

The movement had not the advantage of being supported by the old 
sympathies which had accompanied the Polish, Magyar, or Greek strug- 
gle for independence. The author devotes one chapter to the years 1915 
and 1916, which were spent in organizing the forces favorable to the 
Czechoslovak cause, but the major portion of the discussion is given to 
the last two years of the war. In 1916 the question of Czechoslovakia 
became international. In the reply of the Allies of January 10, 1917, to 
President Wilson’s note, the liberation of the Czechoslovaks was express- 
ly mentioned. 

Very soon after the outbreak of the war, all the Czechoslovak col- 
onies supplied a voluntary quota of troops to the Allied armies, and be- 
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cause these soldiers were scattered units under foreign command, the 
diplomacy of the Czechoslovak Revolutionary Provisional Government, 
formed in 1916 in Paris, tried to persuade the Allies to have them or- 
ganized as a special Czechoslovak army. 

The year 1917 was very grave. Austria-Hungary tried to conclude 
special peace with the Allies. It was necessary to convince the leading 
Allied statesmen that the Habsburg empire had to be demolished. The 
year 1918 saw the victories and famous deeds of the Czechoslovak legions 
in France, Italy and Russia. Masaryk’s able colleagues, Bene’ and 
Stefanik, were able to make diplomatic use of the military successes. 
The Allied Acts of Recognition guaranteed the international existence 
of the Czechoslovak state before its territory was liberated. 

The study is based exclusively on original sources, viz., on the Ar- 
chives of Czechoslovak Diplomatic Documents, published by the Czecho- 
slovak foreign ministry in 1927-28, and on the Book of Documents, 
forming the third volume of Bene3’ My War Memoirs, which is omitted 
in the English translation. Throughout the volume the author depends 
on Masaryk’s and Bene3’ memoirs. 

Joseru S. Rovéex 


CenTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Hackettstown, New JERSEY 





Some Aspects of the Recent Foreign Policy of Sweden. By Eric 
Cyrit Betieuist. University of California Publications, “Bu- 
reau of International Relations,” Vol. I, No. 3. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 1929. Pp. 127. $1.75. 


The part played at the League of Nations meetings in Geneva by 
certain of the smaller states of Europe that were neutral during the Great 
War has by general consent been far beyond that suggested by their 
armed strength or economic position. These states have displayed at 
times a remarkable courage and pertinacity in the face of powerful po- 
litical pressure from their big neighbors. Such men as Branting, Nansen, 
and Unden have exerted an influence that would have been quite impos- 
sible in the years preceding 1914. Mr. Bellquist singles out Sweden’s 
part in that story, and he presents an impressive account. The mono- 
graph is based on publications of the League of Nations, collections of 
treaties, parliamentary debates, and contemporary periodical articles. 
The Hoover War Library at Stanford University yielded important ma- 
terials. 

A brief and necessarily somewhat fragmentary chapter on Swedish 
neutrality during the war serves as introduction to the main theme: Swe- 
den’s relations to international conciliation and arbitration, especially 
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through the League of Nations. In this story, the socialist premier, Hjal- 
mar Branting, takes a leading part in bringing Sweden into the admitted- 
ly imperfect League. The Swedes were especially apprehensive lest the 
League might prove merely a union of victorious powers, or a new com- 
bination of the most powerful states. A chapter is devoted to the Aland 
Islands question between Sweden and Finland, the first legal question of 
consequence involving allocation of territory to come before the League. 
This controversial question is presented with fairness, and its handling 
throws light on early League procedure and on Sweden’s willingness to 
accept arbitration as a means of settling international disputes. 

Sweden’s consistent advocacy of immediate reduction of armaments, 
and the really important part played by the three Scandinavian states in 
shaping the final statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and in hastening the codification of international law, are set forth in 
chapter iv. The smaller states have been keen to keep the Council to its 
task of seeing that arbitration machinery worked, and of preventing its 
“touching upon the substance of a dispute in order to give force to po- 
litical considerations” (p. 334). The high point in Mr. Bellquist’s ex- 
position is perhaps reached in his account of Branting’s and Unden’s 
work in connection with Germany’s admission to the League and to mem- 
bership in the Council, and with the proposal to increase Council mem- 
bership. Sweden was successful in her opposition to augment the per- 
manent membership of the Council, but was obliged to submit to an in- 
crease in the non-permanent membership. In general, as the writer points 
out, “Sweden and her neighbors . . . . hold that the question of sanc- 
tions, economic or otherwise, might well be allowed to rest, and that the 
more fundamental questions of preventing war rather than punishing an 
aggressor is the vital one to consider” (p. 368). 

A few criticisms might be offered. The date March 9, 1919 (p. 290), 
if correct, is misleading. Hjarne (p. 254) is not Von Hjarne. To say 
that Hjarne’s “ideals much resembled those of Treitschke” and helped 
partly to revive “imperialistic cravings” is to fail to see his true place in 
Swedish historiography. In his combination of the qualities of scientific 
scholar and publicist, he might with greater propriety have been com- 
pared with Droysen. The authors of two quotations on page 302, Lord 
Cecil and Hanotaux, should have been given in the text. “The old policy 
which enabled neutrality during the war . . . .” is a clumsy transla- 
tion. But these are small details in what is after all a sound and useful 
work. 


WaLpEeMaArR WESTERGAARD 
University oF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 
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A Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria. By Sir 
Harotp Partett, C.M.G. Published under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York: Oxford 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. 93. 
$1.25. 


The International Relations of Manchuria, a Digest and Analysis 
of Treaties, Agreements, and Negotiations concerning the Three 
Eastern Provinces of China. By C. Wattrer Young, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, The George Washington Univer- 
sity. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xxx-+- 
307. $3.50. 

These two volumes were prepared for the Conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations which met in Kyoto, Japan, in October and No- 
vember, 1929. They were designed presumably to serve as basic material 
for the discussions of the so-called Manchurian question. 

Viewed in this light, the pamphlet (for it cannot be called anything 
else) by Sir Harold Parlett, presenting a British interpretation, is far 
from being a contribution toward the solution of Manchurian affairs. 
The author attempts in fifty-seven pages of text to present the picture of 
diplomatic events in Manchuria from 1895 to the present day. The re- 
sult is nothing more than a reasonably accurate series of generalizations 
which add practically nothing to what is already well known. Of the re- 
maining pages, thirty-four are devoted to appendixes containing “ex- 
tracts from agreements relating to Manchuria,” all of which are readily 
available elsewhere in well-known source collections. The volume is con- 
cluded with a short, non-critical bibliography of less than two pages of 
titles. There is little documentation save references to the said appen- 
dixes. Works of this character may have value for the general reader, 
but it is difficult to see what useful purpose they can serve in the discus- 
sions of serious students and specialists of the subject. 

The second volume by Professor Young comes much closer to meeting 
the needs for which it was prepared. In main it is “purely for refer- 
ence,” a digest and analysis of the Manchurian treaties and agreements 
found in the well-known MacMurray collection. Occasionally supple- 
mentary material is drawn from other sources. Apparently as justifi- 
cation of his extensive use of the MacMurray volumes, the author char- 
acterizes them as of “incomparable accuracy” (p. xv). However this 
may be, the views of the Japanese government, as expressed by Baron 
Shidehara at the Washington Conference, were that the MacMurray 
collection of treaties “could not be regarded as authoritative or official” 
(Senate Documents, Sixty-seventh Cong., Second Sess., 1921-22, X, 
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659). The introductory chapter gives a convenient summary of the Sino- 
Russian crisis of 1929 concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
period covered in the body of the volume is from 1895 to the present. 
Here the reader will find an excellent digest, with cross-references, of 
the principal Manchurian treaties and agreements. Interpretation of 
materials is given by the author in selected cases, such as that of the so- 
called “open door” policy. In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. Young 
fails to present the limitations inherent in the Hay policy of 1899; limi- 
tations which were due to the era of “spheres of influence” which had 
been established in China (see “Hay Papers,” August 28, 1899, Rock- 
hill to Hay, in Dennis, Adventures in American Diplomacy, pp. 208 ff). 
Nor does Mr. Young clarify the relationship between the Hay “open 
door” policy of 1899 and the Hay “territorial and administrative entity” 
policy of 1900 (pp. 39-41). The volume contains what appear to be un- 
necessary repetitions: (a) of the texts of documents (pp. 27 and 33), 
(b) of descriptive phrases (pp. 209 and 212), and (c) of elaborate cita- 
tions (pp. 211 and 278). The absence of an extensive and critical bib- 
liography in a book designed, as the author states, for purposes of refer- 
ence is disappointing. This is the more regrettable in cases in which the 
author’s interpretation differs from that of specialists on particular sub- 
jects, as, for example, Professor Ichihashi’s discussion of the open door 
in The Washington Conference and After. A more readable legend in 
the author’s railway map of Manchuria would greatly increase its value. 
In seven Appendixes Mr. Young presents his interpretation of a selected 
group of important episodes in the diplomatic history of Manchuria. In 
this connection, the quoted statement (p. 264), which he says cannot be 
sustained in the light of available evidence, is cited without proper ref- 
erence. 

While the volume as a whole cannot be described as contributing 
greatly in the matter of new material, it will serve well its avowed pur- 
pose as a reference work for the intensive student of Manchuria in inter- 
national affairs. 


Pau. Hissert Ciype 
Onto State Universiry 





Sesquicentennial Celebration of Captain Cook’s Discovery of Ha- 
wai (1778-1928). By Avsert Pierce Taytor. Honolulu: 
Captain Cook Sesquicentennial Commission and the Archives of 
Hawaii Commission, 1929. Pp. vii+-105. 

Captain James Cook, the navigator, must feel somewhat weighted 
down by the monuments, markers, tablets, and memorials which have 
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accumulated during one hundred and fifty years of his enduring reputa- 
tion; yet it is to be hoped that he accepted the celebration, in August, 
1928, of the sesquicentennial of his discovery of the Hawaiian archi- 
pelago as a gratifying tribute. The federal government participated by 
sending Secretary of War Davis on the U.S.S. “Pennsylvania,” and by 
issuing a memorial coin; Cook’s own countrymen sent three cruisers with 
official delegates from Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, in addition 
to the resident consul of Great Britain; the race Cook introduced to Eu- 
ropean civilization was at least apparent in the caste of the play which 
re-enacted his landing and reception, and in an occasional fluid Poly- 
nesian name among the lists of committee members. 

The book that records the celebration, however, is an unfortunate 
compilation which in content, arrangement, and English does not rise 
above the standards of the production of a chamber of commerce. It 
enshrines newspaper accounts which include descriptions of gowns worn 
by women guests, and cuts down addresses dealing with the history of 
Hawaii to the point at times of destroying their sense. 

The paper read by the representative of Canada on relations between 
Hawaii and the northwest coast from 1788 to 1800, and the late Profes- 
sor Frank A. Golder’s account of the efforts made by an agent of the 
Russian American Company during the second decade of the nineteenth 
century to implant himself and the Russian flag in the archipelago, were 
topics which did not have to be censored to suit an occasion calling for 
international politeness. Secretary Davis’ address on “Early Relations 
of Hawaii and the United States” and the paper by G. V. Blue, formerly 
of the University of Hawaii, on “The Policy of France toward the Ha- 
waiian Islands from the Earliest Times to the Treaty of 1846” omitted 
as much as they covered. Nothing was said about the vicious tug of war 
in which the British and French consuls, in unnatural co-operation, 
strained every muscle for years to keep the American commissioner from 
securing a voluntary cession of the islands. One would not realize from 
reading the second paper that France was in the forties the nation most 
hated in Hawaii, owing to the former’s ruthless protection of the right of 
entry of French priests and French brandy. 

The remainder of the book is chiefly a record of unveilings, wreath 
laying—those of the centennial in 1878 included—sight-seeing trips to 
the domains of sugar barons and the goddess Pele, and the play, which 
with its ancient ceremonial, its festive hulas, and its feather-cloaked 
royalty set against the background of a village of one hundred and fifty 
years ago, must have been a moment of resurrection for Polynesian Ha- 
waii. 

Jean Brookes 

Govucuer CoLiece 
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COMMUNICATION 


E ARE asked by the University of London Institute of 

Historical Research to call attention to a project for the 

photographic reproduction of the Statutes of the Realm, 
published by the British Record Commission between 1810 and 
1828. This work, which is of course indispensable for research on 
any aspect of English history prior to the accession of George I, 
has long been partly or wholly out of print; and as second-hand 
copies are not only very costly but difficult to obtain at any price, 
the Institute has undertaken to investigate whether there exists a 
sufficient demand to make reproduction practicable. 

The format proposed is a crown folio (1310 inches), printed 
on all-rag paper and bound in full canvas, and it has been ascer- 
tained that when reduced to this handy size the text remains easily 
readable. All the plates would be reproduced full size. The price 
would necessarily depend upon the number printed, but it is expect- 
ed that if 200 sets were ordered it would be possible to supply the 
twelve volumes to subscribers for between £40 and £50 ($200- 
$250). The volumes would reproduce exactly those of the existing 
edition, and would appear at regular intervals over a period of two 
to three years. Payment for sets would be made by instalments, due 
on receipt of each volume, and arrangements would be made for the 
purchase of single volumes at a price only slightly higher in propor- 
tion, probably between £3 10s and £4 10s ($17.50 and $22.50). 

Before issuing a prospectus and inviting promises of subscrip- 
tion, the Institute is anxious to obtain some idea of the probable 
volume of demand, since the expectation of 250 or 300 orders might 
enable sets to be offered at prices lower than those suggested. Li- 
braries or individuals who would be likely to purchase sets or single 
volumes if the work were carried out on the lines indicated are asked 
to write at once to the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1., England, indicating what their 
probable needs would be. Response to this invitation will not be 
taken as a promise to subscribe. 
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